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HARLING’S “LIGHT 
FROM ST. AGNES” 
THRILLS CHICAGO 


New One-Act American Opera 
in Jazz Idiom, with Scene in 
Louisiana of Today, Has 
Enthusiastic Reception at 
World-Premiére — Rosa 
Raisa, Forrest Lamont and 
Georges Baklanoff Are Suc- 
cessful Participants in Audi- 
torium Production — Com- 
poser, Who Conducts As 
Guest, Is Presented with 
Bispham Medal and Accord- 
ed Popular Demonstration 


HICAGO, Dec. 26.—A _ sold-out 

house and scenes of unusual en- 
thusiasm marked the first perform- 
ance of W. Franke Harling’s one-act 
opera in a jazz idiom, “A Light 
from St. Agnes,” given this after- 
noon by the Chicago Civic Opera, 
with the composer conducting and 
Rosa Raisa, Forrest Lamont and 
Georges Baklanoff in the cast. Mr. 
Harling was greeted with prolonged 
applause as he stepped up to the 
conductor’s desk. At the conclusion 
of the work he joined the three prin- 
cipals in an extended series of cur- 
tain calls, at which his audience 
made known its pleasure in a strik- 
ing work and gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that the premiére was an un- 
qualified popular success. 

At the performance Mr. Harling was 
presented with the David Bispham 
Memorial Medal, awarded by the Ameri- 
can Opera Society of Chicago. Herbert 
M. Johnson, business manager of the 
Chicago Opera, made the presentation. 
The composer had an uninvited ovation 
after the performance, when many en- 
thusiastic listeners paid honor to him in 
the lobby of the theater. 

The jazz music which the composer 
has introduced into the score proved but 
one of several interesting phases of a 
work which requires a little over an hour 
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GLENDALE LAUNCHES 
NEW CIVIC SYMPHONY 


Orchestral Association Formed to 











Promote Concerts 


GLENDALE, CAL., Dec. 26.—A_ sym- 
phony orchestra for this city of 20,000, 
idjacent to suburbs of Los Angeles, was 
launched with the formal organization 
of a Glendale Symphony Association at 
a dinner in the Oakmont Country Club. 

The Glendale Symphony is the out- 
come of eighteen months of excellent 
work by the Community Orchestra, un- 
der J. Arthur Myers. The opening pro- 
gram of the series of five concerts is 
planned for Jan. 25, with Vernice Brand, 
Los Angeles contralto, as soloist. Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony will be the 
principal offering. 

Glendale is one of the few California 
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CHALIAPIN 


Russian Bass. as “Don Quichotte” in Massenet’s Operatic Setting of Cervantes’ Romance. 
He Will Create This Role at the Metropolitan in March Before Making Preparations 


for His Own Presentation of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 


Next Season. (See Page 24) 


with Which He Will Tour 





UUHALIT 
OSTON, Dec. 24.—On the ground that 
some of the contest works selected 

are too “sentimental,” the Harvard Glee 

Club will not participate in the “battle 

of song’’ which will be a feature of the 

Intercollegiate Glee Club contest soon 

to be held in New York. This was the 

ultimatum received by cable last week 
from Dr. Archibald T. Davison, the 

Club’s conductor, who is spending his 

sabbatical year in Europe. The message 

was relayed to Albert Pickernell, presi- 
dent of the Intercollegiate Musical Cor- 
poration, by G. W. Woodworth, acting 
director of the Harvard Glee Club in 

Dr. Davison’s absence. 

Harvard officials give their reasons of 
withdrawal from the fact that the prize 
song, “The Lamp of the West,” by Hora- 
tio Parker, savors too much of sentimen- 
tality and should have no place in a 
college contest. The decision was made 
only after much argument and some 
cabling between Cambridge and Europe 

The decision originated with the an- 
nouncement by the Musical Corporation 
several weeks ago of the prize song 
which all the college clubs entered in 
the contest were to sing. Dr. Davison 


objected to the one proposed, on the 
day by The Musical America Company at 501 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, 


January 


Harvard Singers Withdraw from Contest 


grounds that it was “silly” and “sen- 
timental.”” The Corporation replied that 
all the other participants had agreed on 
these numbers, that many had already 
started rehearsal and that it was too 
late to change. They said that he had 
already promised to do all in his power 
to foster the forthcoming contest. 

To this Dr. Davison replied that he 
still adhered to his former promise, but 
that such “sentimental mush” as the 
Corporation proposed was not in accord 
with the dignity of any college contest. 
At this point the New York people 
charged that Harvard, with its large 
club, and its extensive equipment and 
facilities for training, was attempting 
to eliminate the “simple” songs, and to 
substitute more difficult ones which the 
smaller colleges would be unable to ren- 
der so effectively. 

After many conferences of the Har- 
vard Glee Club Council, with President 
Lowell and prominent members of the 
faculty said to have been drawn into the 
discussion, Mr. Woodworth telegraphed 
the ultimatum. The Intercollegiate Cor- 
poration begged them to reconsider but 
refused to change the song. Harvard 
is the only college glee club of any im- 
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YULETIDE BRINGS 
DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 
TO CONCERT HALLS 


New York Oratorio Society 
Begins Its Season with “Mes- 
siah” — Stoessel Conducts 
102d Performance of Han- 
del’s Masterpiece—Pierné’s 
Medieval Mystery, “The 
Children at Bethlehem” 
Given in Semi-Dramatic 
Form Under Walter Dam- 
rosch—Chorus from Public 
Schools Has Prominent 
Place in This Work, Revived 
After Many Years’ Lapse 

SIDE from many and in some 

A cases elaborate special pro- 
grams in the churches, where ora- 
torios and cantatas were sung, the 
advent of the holidays in New York 
brought two outstanding musical 
events of a devotional nature in 
keeping with the traditional spirit 
of the yuletide. 

In its first concert of the year, the 
New York Oratorio Society, assisted 
by Ethyl Hayden, soprano, Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, Judson 
House, tenor, and William Gustaf- 
son, as soloists, and with the codp- 
eration of an orchestra of players from 
the New York Symphony, gave what 
was announced as the organization’s 
only performance of “Messiah” this sea- 
son. This representation, which took 
place on the day after Christmas in Car- 
negie Hall, was the one hundred and 
second of the Handel masterpiece in the 
history of the Oratorio Society. Albert 
Stoessel conducted. 

The other devotional concert on a 
large scale partook almost of the nature 
of a dramatic production. 

Returning to a labor of love of fifteen 
years ago, Walter Damrosch conducted 
two representations of Gabriel Pierné’s 
“Children at Bethlehem,” described as a 
medieval mystery, and arranged for 
stage performance by the New York 
Symphony leader. The first of the two, 
on Saturday, was given in Carnegie Hall 
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PITTSBURGH FORMS 
STRING ENSEMBLE 


Yost Quartet Makes Bow in Excel- 





lent Program 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 26.—A Pitts- 
burgh chamber music organization made 
its bow to the public in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall on Dec. 17. This is the Yost String 
Quartet, which found a ready and will- 
ing audience to welcome its praiseworthy 
efforts. The quartet consists of Gaylord 
Yost, founder and first violin; Roy Shu- 
maker, second violin; Carl Rosenberg, 
viola; and Alfred Armocida, cello. The 
assisting artist was Earl Truxell, pian- 
ist. 

In its first concert, the ensemble 
proved its right to be classed with lead- 
ing organizations of its kind. It has 
supplied a void in Pittsburgh’s musica]! 
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NEW COPYRIGHT BILL 
TO HAVE HEARINGS 


Amended Perkins Measure 
Reserves Radio Rights 


for Composers 
By Alfred T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—Represen- 
tative Perkins, of New Jersey, has 
re-introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill amenaing and revising 
the present copyright law, and making 
provision for the complete protection of 
all radio broadcasting rights of com- 
posers and music publishers. Many im- 
portant changes have been made in the 
phraseology of the measure since its 
introduction at the last session. The 
date for hearings on the measure will 
be announced after the holiday recess 
by the House Committee on Patents. 
It is reported that a delegation of more 
than 100 composers and music publishers 
will attend the hearings to urge the 
passage of the bill. 

A provision of the new bill gives the 
owner of a musical copyright, whether 
composer or publisher, the sole and 
exclusive right to communicate (or dis- 
pose of the right to communicate) such 
copyright work to the public by means 
of radio broadcasting. 

The bill, which is one of the most 
voluminous recentiy introduced in Con- 
gress, provides that “where any person, 
association, firm or corporation, after 
this act goes into effect, shall manufac- 
ture a motion picture, or shall make and 
sell a phonographic record or a _ per- 
forated roll or other contrivance which 
shall mechanically reproduce any lit- 
erary, dramatic, musical or dramatico- 
musical work, such person shall be the 
first owner of the copyright in such mo- 
tion picture or in such phonographic 
record, perforated roll or other contri- 
vance.” Among the works so protected 
are musical compositions, dramatico- 
musical compositions, phonographic rec- 
ords and perforated music rolls. 

The measure further provides, among 
other clauses, that “it is especially 
recognized and declared that the copy- 
right hereby granted secures to authors 
of works of literature, music, the drama 
and the fine arts . . . the exclusive right 
to produce, perform, or distribute their 
works by any means whatsoever; to 
copy, print, reprint, publish, produce, 
reproduce, or transmit the copyright 
work in any form, and to vend or other- 
wise dispose of such work and to 
authorize its public use in any manner 
or by any means whatsoever: to make, 
copy and vend any phonographic record 
or any perforated roll or other contri- 
vance by means of which, in whole or 
in part, the copyright work may be me- 
chanically reproduced; to arrange or 
adapt the copyright work if it be a mu- 
sical work.” 

The copyright owner is given the sole 
right “to perform or represent said work 
publicly in whole or in part, if it be 
a dramatic or dramatico-musical work, 
and if such work is unpublished to vend 
any manuscript or any record what- 
soever thereof; to make, or to procure 
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Removal of Army School from 
Capital Protested 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—Sec- 

retary of War Davis will dis- 
: apprové of the removal from 
« Washington of the Army Music 
2 School, according to a statement 
emanating from the War Depart- 
ment. The plans proposed would 
move the school to either New 
York or Philadelphia, or to Camp 
Meade, Md. At present, the 
School occupies a large building 
at Washington Barracks, which it 
is proposed to turn over to the 
Army War College. The plans do 
not contemplate the removal of 
the Army Band, which would re- 
main here. Should the War De- 
partment carry out the plan to re- 
move the School, organized musi- 
cal circles of the national capital 
are expected to carry a protest to 
General Pershing, the “father” of 
both the Music School and the 
Army Band. ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Many Laud “Musical America’s’ Contest 


TUN UNLANLACOUUUANNUEOOUUOUNEOOUUANEOEOUUUNOERUUUOUSEEUOUUOOOE OU UNOG AEH AHA AEOVRE OOOH HALA ANONUGEEU OANUUUE HEUTE 


| Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest H 


HE rules of the contest are as follows: | 
First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 
Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after | 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first | 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, | 








Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 


Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or | 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 


These sealed envelopes will be | 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 
Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 

composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 

equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical 


America’s” sole concern is the 


advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


considered. 


URING the past week many more 

letters have been received by Musi- 
CAL AMERICA, containing congratulations 
on its offer of a $3,000 prize for the 
best symphony or symphonic work by 
an American composer. These letters 
have come from every part of the 
country, from conductors, composers and 
prominent artists, to the Editor. Lack 
of space prevents printing many of the 
messages. Those appended are a few 
of the representative ones: 


Zuro Offers to Play Second Best 
Work 


Josiah Zuro, conductor of the Sunday 
Symphonie Society, vocal teacher and 
coach, and director of the municipal pro- 
ductions of grand opera at Ebbets Field, 
writes: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T think the prize you offer for a sym- 
phonic work will prove to be very stimu- 
lating and encouraging to our Ameri- 
can composers. You are to be congratu- 
lated upon your initiative, and [I am 
sure every American musician appre- 
ciates your generosity. 

“Since the winning manuscript is to 
be performed by so many orchestras, 
may I, as conductor of the Sunday Sym- 
phonic Society, offer for my part the 
services of our orchestra for the per- 
formance of the next best work chosen 
by the judges?” 


Sokoloff Sends Congratulations 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, writes: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T feel certain that the American com- 
poser is beginning to receive the en- 
couragement and recognition that a 
country the size of the United States 
should give its own musical creators. 
I shall watch this contest with the keen- 
est interest, and I do hope it may in- 
spire one of our American composers to 
produce something of which we are in 
need, namely, a real symphony of modern 


times. Do let me know as soon as you 
can what the result is for I assure you 
I am most deeply interested.” 


Alfredo Casella’s Letter 


Alfredo Casella, Italian pianist, com- 
poser, and conductor of the State Sym- 
phony, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT have read with keen satisfaction 
the fine offer by MusICAL AMERICA of a 
prize of $3,000 for an American sym- 
phonic work. 

“Although the utility of contests has 
often been disputed, they have been, and 
still are, one of the surest means of 
allowing your musicians to emerge from 
the shadows of adolescence and reach in 
one step the light of fame. 

“Above all, I hope that this contest 
will serve to reveal to the public the 
name of a true American composer—that 
is to say, an authentic poet of national 
music. For that composer is impatiently 
awaited not only by his own country, 
but by all Europeans who love and com- 
prehend your nation.” 


“4n Inspiration”: Henry Hadley 


Henry Hadley, American composer 
and associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, writes: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Your recent announcement through 
MUSICAL AMERICA of a $3,000 prize for 
the best symphonic work is certainly an 
inspiration which should stimulate seri- 
ous-minded young composers through- 
out our country. This is a most gen- 
erous offer and one which should bear 
fruit. I am heartily in sympathy with 
the plan, as I am a firm believer in the 
future of the American composers.” 

Courboin Says “Splendid” 

Charles M. Courboin, Belgian-Ameri- 

can organist, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“I think your idea for a $3,000 prize 
is a splendid one. We should help the 
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Asks Remission of Duty on Carillon. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—Representa- 
tive Martin, of Massachusetts, has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives for the remission of the tariff duty 
on a carillon of bells to be imported for 
the Church of Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
Fall River, Mass. The carillon is to con- 
sist of twenty bells. The bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Virginia Launches Five New Federated 
Clubs in One Month 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 26.—The State 
of Virginia has furnished a challenge 
to the remainder of the United States 
in the field of federated music clubs by 
securing five new clubs in the month 
of November. Mrs. Sydney F. Small, 
president of the Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs, has advised Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, that 
these clubs have been added to the Vir- 


ginia Federation: Music Lovers’ Club, 
Clarksville; Music Study Club, Pulaski; 
St. Gertrude’s Junior Music Club, Rich- 
mond; Mozart Juvenile Music Club, 
Petersburg; and Waverly High School 
Junior Music Club, Waverly. 





Florence Macbeth Undergoes Operation. 
ForT WAYNE, IND., Dec. 28.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 


cago Civic Opera, was operated upon for 
appendicitis here on Dec. 26. The artist 
was reported to be resting easily follow- 
ing the operation and to have excellent 
prospects for an early recovery. 


Bond Recovers 
Illness. 





Carrie Jacobs from 

GLENDALE, CAL., Dec. 28.—Following 
a brief illness at a sanatorium here, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, is ex- 
pected to leave the institution next week. 
The musician recently suffered a ner- 
vous collapse. 


PULITZER PRIZE IS 
OPEN FOR CONTEST 


Annual Award of $1,500 for 
Travel to Be Given to 
Composer 


The annual competition for the 
Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship in Music 
is announced by Columbia University. 
The award, as in the past, will be of 
the value of $1,500 and will be given on 
the basis of compositions in the larger 


forms submitted by a student of music 
of either sex resident in the United 
States. The compositions must be sent 
to the secretary of the University, with 
application on the blanks provided, be- 
fore Feb. 1 next. The award will be 
made, if any work is found worthy, in 
the early spring. 

The conditions are as follows: 

Only compositions showing mastery of 
harmony and counterpoint, and con- 
ceived in the more serious and extended 
musical forms—sonata for one or more 
instruments, trio, quartet, etc., overture, 
symphonic poem—will be considered. 
Songs and piano pieces should not be 
sent. ; 

Manuscripts should bear, not the name 
of the composer, but a pseudonym, and 
should be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope bearing on its face thé pseudonym 
and containing the name, age and ad- 
dress of the sender, and a brief bio- 
graphical note, telling where and with 
whom he has studied. Unsuccessful 
manuscripts will be returned. 

The compositions will be judged by a 
jury consisting of members of the teach- 
ing staffs of Columbia University and 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

The Pulitzer scholar in music will be 
expected to devote a sufficient amount 
of his time to compositions, during the 
year he holds the scholarship, to produce 
a serious work in one of the larger 
forms, a copy of which shall be filed 
at Columbia University together with 
the works by which he gained the 
scholarship. It is hoped to publish or 
give public performance to the best of 
these works from time to time. 





Bohemians Give Dinner to Mengelberg. 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the Bo- 
hemians in the Hotel Biltmore on the 
evening of Dec. 26. A number of musi- 
cal celebrities were guests of the club, 
among them Marcella Sembrich, Josef 
Hofmann, Leopold Auer, Franz Kneisel, 
Ernest Schelling, Harold Bauer, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Kurt Schindler and Wil- 
lem Willeke. The program, in charge of 
Rubin Goldmark, included numbers by 
the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, 
the Russian Symphonic Choir under Ba- 
sile Kabalchich, and Roger Wolfe Kahn’s 
orchestra in “modern scoring of dance 
music.” Dr. A. C. de Graeff, Dutch Am- 
bassador to the United States, and Otto 
H. Kahn, president of the Metropolitan 
Opera, were among the guests. The 
committee in charge of the dinner was 
headed by Sigmund Herzog, vice-presi- 
dent of the club. 


Premiere of Cadman Opera 
Postponed Until Next Season 


HICAGO, Dec. 26.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s opera 
“The Witch of Salem,” intended as 
a novelty for the present season, 
will not be given this winter, ow- 
ing to lack of time for adequate 
presentation. To give the opera 
properly, according to Herbert M. 
Johnson, business manager of the 
Chicago company, would mean de- 
laying the premiére until the final 
week of the season, when it would 
have no chance to be repeated. 
“The Witch of Satem” will be 
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given in the fall of 1926, thus hav- 
ing an opportunity for as many 
repetitions as its popularity war- 
rants. One of the delays the com- 


pany has encountered is caused by_ = 


arranging the orchestral parts 
from the original score. Mr. Cad- 
man, it is understood, will work 
through the coming summer on al- 
terations of some portions of his 
opera. EUGENE STINSON. 
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Marion Talley Steps from Main Street to Metropolitan 
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The Youthful Soprano, Who Will Make Her Début with the Metropolitan Opera Company in February, Is Shown in Various Stages of Her Progress. 


First photograph, top row, by Jensen; second by Moore; 


STEPS IN THE UNFOLDING CAREER OF YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER 


third and fourth by Thomson. Lower row photographs by Hivon-Newman. 


Above, from Left to Right, 


Are Photographs of Miss Talley at the Ages of Six Months, Five Years and Ten, When She First Sang in a Chprech Choir; and, Last, as She Appeared at the Time of Her 


First Audition at the Metropolitan. 


Right, as “Arline” in “The Bohemian Girl.” 


BABY was born in a 
Missouri railroad town 
just outside Kansas 
City—a solemn lump of 
a baby. She was born 
in a small frame house, 
the daughter of a telegraph operator 
and his wife—simple folk whose in- 
terests centered in the town they 
lived in. They named the baby 
Marion Nevada Talley. Nevada was 
the name of the town. 

She was very little trouble. If she 
cried, her mother put a record on the 
phonograph and there was an end to the 
crying. She had a sister, Florence, six 
years old. Florence had a nice little 
voice. Perhaps she would be a singer. 
Mrs. Talley hoped so. She loved music 
herself. Her father used to play the 
violin and her aunt had once on a time 
sung in opera in Germany. 

When the baby was six months old, 
the family moved into Kansas City and 
took a small apartment. Marion and 
Florence grew up as little city children 
—serious, helpful little children. Marion 
liked to crawl out into the kitchen and 
climb on a chair and plunge her fat 
little arms into the rounds of sticky 
dough. She was a very tiny girl when 
she sang “Schooldays, Schooldays,” in 
a high, clear voice, all the way through 
by herself. Florence taught it to her, 
taught her, too, the first pieces she 
learned to play on the piano. 

“Mama,’’—this when she was scarcely 
old enough to talk—“how long before I 


9) 





will be as old as Florence? 
Long years passed and she was five 


years old—old enough to go to school— 
a very proper little piece. 

She learned to do perfect sums in big, 
round numbers, had a star pasted on 
them and carried them home — neat 
folded little squares. She took home 
her report card to be signed—Excel- 
lent in arithmetic, Excellent in deport- 
ment, Excellent in singing. 


4 Little Lady 


On Sundays she wore a big red velour 
hat and a brown fur tippet and a muff 
with a pocketbook in it. Her mother 
took her to have her picture taken. 

“Have him make me look like a lady, 
Mama,” she begged. 

“What’s that?” asked the photogra- 
pher, coming out from under the great 
black cloth. 

“She’d like to be made to look like 
a lady. She always wants to be older 
than she is.” 

Sings in a Choir 


Sure enough, Florence did become a 
singer, and so did her mother. They 
became members of the First Christian 
Church Choir. Marion wanted to sing 
in the choir, too, but she was only ten 
and no little girls belonged. The very 
youngest were fifteen and sixteen. She 
teased and teased, and finally her mother 
spoke to John R. Jones, director of the 
choir. 

“T’ll hear her sing, and if she does 
as well as you say she does, and if she 
really wants to so much. 

She was given a place in the choir 
First she stood beside her mother and 
then she was moved down to the end 
place in the front row. Her voice was 
a high coloratura, not thinl: brilliant, 
cold as sparkling icicles. but mellow and 
velvety with an almost alto quality. 


And her command of it surpassed that 
of most singers, who have had years 
of vocalization. Mr. Jones was interested, 
more interested than he gave any inkling 
of. He gave her some simple instruction 
by herself, but the war came and he 
want away with the Kansas City troops. 

So Marion looked around for another 
teacher and finally chose Ottley Crans- 
ton, who with Mrs. Cranston directs the 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company. She 
studied with +m for almost a year and 
a half, studied songs and interpretation 
and two operatic rdles—Arline in the 
“Bohemian Girl,” and Mignon for the 
annual spring season of opera in the 
Shubert Theater. 

Several months before the production 
of the operas, Mr. Cranston presented 
his pupils in recital. One of the singers 
was Marion Talley, then fifteen, her 
hair down her back in curls. She sang 
Handel’s “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre” and 
the beaty of her singing was matched 
only bv her poise and assurance. Blanche 
Lederman. MusICcAL AMERICAS’S corre- 
spondent, heard her and was breathless 
with excitement. She told Mrs. George 
Powell, music critic for the Kansas City 
Star. Mrs. Powell heard her sing, and 
wrote columns in the paper. 


Operatic Début at Fifteen 


Then many people heard Marion sing, 
Schumann Heink and Galli-Curci and 
Kansas City residents by the score; and 
nearly every one who heard her, as is 
always the way in such cases, claimed 
to be the one who had “discovered” the 
young singer. And the only one who 
was calm through it all and who took 
everything very much for granted was 
the fifteen-year-old girl who was causing 
all the disturbance! 


It was in May, 1922, that Marion 


In the Lower Row, the Young Artist Is Shown in the Two Operatic Réles in Which She Has Appeared Publicly: Left, as “Mignon,” 
The Sketch in the Lower Center Shows Her as She Appears Now to “Musical America’s” Artist, Dick Spencer 


Talley, made her operatic début (and 
her only appearances in opera up to 
this time). On Tuesday she was Arline 
in the “Bohemian Girl,” and on Friday 
she was Mignon. On both occasions she 
sang like an angel, as naturally and as 
unaffectedly, but with the poise and con- 
fidence of a mature artist. Her success 
was. instantaneous. Everybody wore 
their Sunday “best.” Way down front 
sat Mr. and Mrs. Talley and Florence, 
and they were all very excited and a 
little bit flustered. And there was a 
great deal of bowing and “I—told—you 
—so” expressions and “Yes—but—not 
like—this” and bowing back. 

And the brand new prima donna, not 
the least bit confused, took her ovation 
with the bored graciousness of a seasoned 
singer and, looking down into the au- 
dience, found her father and her mother 
and Florence and a little girl with whom 
she went to high school, and gave them 
a special smile. 





Local Pride Aroused 


In the audience that night were two 
men who were sufficiently impressed with 
the girl’s voice to take matters into their 
own hands. Here is a great voice, one 
said, and nothing must stand in the 
way of her receiving every chance for 
development. Jacob A. Harzfeld and 
John T. Harding set about to overcome 
the difficulty of lack of funds. A bene- 
fit concert was arranged and seats sold 
for prices all the way from one to a 
hundred dollars. The Kansas City Little 
Symphony, under the leadership of N. 
De Rubertis, assisted the singer. Mr. 
Harzfeld and Mr. Harding stayed way 
into the night counting over and over 
the piles of green and yellow bills. Mr. 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Russian Novelties by Schola Cantorum Delight New York 


eee TULL MMMM LLL LL LL LULU MTT 


Works by Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky - Korsakoff Greeted 
with Enthusiasm — Choral 
Composition, ‘ Destruction 
of Sennacherib” Given in 
Conjunction with Scenes 
from “Khovantchina” and 
“Sadko”—Other Events of 
Christmas Week 


VIIGH place among the 
most noteworthy events 
of the season in New 
York must be accorded 
the all-Russian concert 
of the Schola Cantor- 
um in Carnegie Hall, the evening of 
Dec. 23. It was a concert of unfamil- 
iar music, yet music of distinctive 
and readily enjoyable quality, pre- 
sented with much vigor and fresh- 
ness of spirit, as well as adequate 
musical means. Appearing with the 
chorus of 200 voices were an orches- 
tra from the New York Philharmonic 
and eight soloists, one of whom made 
what must be chronicled as a very 
auspicious New York début. 

The following was the program: 

“The Destruction of Sennacherib,” 

Moussorgsky 


Scenes from “Khovantchina,” 
Moussorgsky 


Act II—The Muscovite March 


Act II1I—Scenes 5, 6, 7 and 8 
“RE” 66a cb ec eees Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Scene of the Novgorod Fair 
Scene of the Palace of the Ocean 
King 

The soloists in the operatic excerpts 
were Ivan Ivantzoff, baritone, and Niko- 
lai Vasileff, tenor, who sang in both the 
Moussorgsky and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
works; and Flora Negri, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto; Colin O’More, tenor; 
Frederic Baer, baritone; Carlton Boxill, 
tenor, and James Wolfe, bass, who were 
heard only in the “Sadko” music. Over 
all was the indefatigable and adventur- 
ous Kurt Schindler, the Marco Polo of 
New York conductors, re-discoverer of 
the Basques, the Orféo Catala and the 
golden fish of old Novgorod. 

Of the music sung at this concert only 
the first of the two scenes from “Sadko” 
had been given a previous performance 
in New York (excepting, of course, a 
separate aria or two such as the ubiqui- 
tous “Song of India”), and this only as 
recently as last season by the self-same 
Schola. The Diaghileff forces danced to 
the ballet music of the submarine scene 
—the weakest music of the “Sadko” 
score—but the episode of the Ocean 
King’s Palace was quite properly label- 
led “first time.” The “Khovantchina” 
scenes were utterly new, having been 
preceded only by the Persian dances and 
an occasional stray air from some other 
part of the opera. The choral “De- 
struction of Sennacherib” has been only 
rarely performed in Russia, if the pro- 
gram annotator speaks sooth, and but 
once previously outside of Muscovy, 
when. Serge Koussevitzky gave it in 
Paris. 

Yet the composition of “Sennacherib” 
dates back to about 1867 (rewritten in 
1874), “Khovantchina,” 1872-81, and 
“Sadko,” 1895-6. The Moussorgsky 
works were already old, and “Sadko” 
was a lusty infant at a time New York 
and Boston audiences were prostrating 
themselves before what they regarded as 
the supremely Russian qualities of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique.” 


%* * * 


























So erudite a specialist as M. D. Cal- 
vocoressi, author of a very able study 
of Moussorgsky, passes over “The De- 
feat of Sennacherib” as “possessing lit- 
tle significance,” and as a work “very 
well realized without being noteworthy 
for any special qualities.” 

“Sennacherib” seemed at this first 
American hearing to be noteworthy for 
a number of very sturdy, if not “special” 
good attributes. The choral writing was 
firm and the melodic line strong and in- 
dividual, in addition to being descrip- 
tive, with something of that mimetic, 
gestural quality that is discerned in 
Moussorgsky’s orchestral scoring. In 
this instance, as in the case of “Khov- 


antchina,” and to a lesser extent in 
“Boris Godounoff,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
hand was discernible in the instrumen- 
tation. The scholiast of Wednesday’s 
program states that Rimsky found the 
work among the posthumous manu- 
scripts of Moussorgsky and finished the 
orchestral parts. Calvocoressi’s book 
would indicate, on the contrary, that it 
was published by Belaieff at the time of 
its revision by the composer, seven 
years before Moussorgsky’s death. 

Be that as it may, the choral scene 
yielded a very stirring effect. Utilizing 
but three stanzas of Byron’s poem, it 
leaves no suggestion of incompleteness 
or of any intention to go further into 
the slaughterous story, beyond the line 
of the hearts that “heaved and forever 
grew still.” Instead, there is a return 
to the first two stanzas, with a very 
graphic and stimulating suggestion of 
the onrush of the Assyrian, whose “co- 
horts were gleaming in purple and gold.” 
No other setting of Byron that can be 
called to mind has the heroic savor of 
this one. The chorus sang it superbly. 

a * ae 


That “Khovantchina” is virtually un- 


known outside of Russia may very well 


be attributed to one of the most confus- 
ing and tortuous texts ever prepared as 
an operatic libretto. The cross-currents 
of fanatical Old Believers, roistering 
Streltzy, intriguing princes, and 
wronged and deserted maidens, with 
Young Russia pitted against Old Russia, 
result in such brain-fag in the reading, 
as to make one suspect that the opera, 
in performance, might well serve as one 
of those intelligence tests devised by in- 
stitutions of higher learning to keep 
normally dumb human beings from 
acquiring an education. 

But the music is another story. The 
scenes heard Wednesday compare very 
favorably with the best of “Boris Go- 
dounuff,” though in character less grim, 
less charged with tragedy and forebod- 
ing. It was in the first of these, “The 
Muscovite March”—a processional quite 
as fine, on first hearing, as the Corona- 
tion music of “Boris”—that Mr. Ivant- 
zoff, formerly of the Imperial Theater 
of Petrograd, introduced to these parts 
a voice of virile resonance, used with a 
very evident flair for the theatrical, and 
at once challenged attention as an artist 
of whom much more may be heard. He 
was heard in the third act aria of the 
Boyar Chaklovity, a prayer for Russia 
that is as poignantly expressive as its 
choral counterparts in “Boris.” Mr. 
Vasileff’s good tenor voice was supple- 
mented by a knack for character in his 
suggestion of the breathless fright of 
the Scrivener in the succeeding scene. 
Beautiful and beautifully sung was the 
a cappella conclusion of the act, the cho- 
ral supplication, “O Lord God! Let not 
our foes o’ercome us.” 

The chorus, as well as the soloists, 
sang in the Russian. Is there not a hint 
there for the Metropolitan? 


* * * 


The “Sadko” tableaux were presented 
in English, save that the three songs of 
the foreign merchants in the Novgorod 
Fair Scene were given in the Muscovite 
tongue by Messrs. Wolfe, Vasileff and 
Ivantzoff. The first of these, a bass 
from the Metropolitan, gave surging 
big tone to the “Song of the Viking 
Guest”; the second restored to the “Song 
of India” the tenor identity which so- 
prano concertizers and transcribing vio- 
linists have contrived to take from it, 
and the third made the rather banal 
“Song of Venice” sound like a little bet- 
ter music than it is. 

Admitting Rimsky’s never failing mas- 
tery of the instruments, his clang-tints 
and his Orientalisms, the beauty of 
“Sadko” (if these scenes give an impres- 
sion representative of the whole) is in 
the ravishingly rich and colorful writ- 
ing for the chorus. Here is vocal orches- 
tration that eclipses anything else that 
has come out of Russia, not even except- 
ing Rimsky’s later “Coq d’Or.” Aside 
from its sheer glory of sound, it has the 
fantasy, the imaginative lift, the un- 
reality and the glorified folk quality that 
are representative of Rimsky at his best. 
His “Sadko” is a fairy tale in tone, and 
his chorus contributes even more to the 
atmosphere than his coloristic orchestra. 

As dramatic writing, however, the 
music of “Sadko” apparently falls as far 
short of “Khovantchina” as “Snégou- 
rotchka” falls short of “Boris.” Rim- 
sky’s recitatives in this work are trite 
and inexpressive—and were doubtless 
made the more so on this occasion by the 


not always fortunate English ‘words. 
His solo melodies, save those which have 
almost the character of interpolated 
songs, are not strikingly original or of 
haunting charm. 

Nothing that Sadko sings has the 
grateful quality of the tunes given the 
three merchants in the Novgorod scene. 
Much less is there anything to rival such 
music as Moussorgsky gave to the Boyar 
Chaklovity. 

The two types of opera are, of course, 
essentially different, and music quite as 
opposite was inevitable. But it is only 
too evident that Rimsky’s flair was for 
orchestration—whether dealing with vo- 
cal or instrumental ensembles—and that 
he lacked Moussorgsky’s gift for musi- 
cal speech, a vocal expressiveness that 
forms a clearly defined melodic line with 
almost nothing of recitative in it, with 
words that are subtly scanned, and ex- 
pressive accents reinforced by subtle 
and unobtrusive devices, the product of 
intuitive genius rather than of formal 


study. 


* * * 


The “Sadko” excerpts were admirably 
presented. All of the soloists met the 
exactions of their parts with taste and 
musical skill, if not always the highest 
beauty of tone, and Mr. Schindler led 
his choral and orchestral forces with an 
enthusiasm that was ignescent, both for 
those on the platform and the throng 
that filled the audience chamber. 

The repetition from last season of the 
“Sadko” music, with the additional 
scene, was a most commendable move, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. 
Schindler will give New York further 
opportunity to hear the sturdier, more 
masterful and probably better-wearing 
Moussorgsky music. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 








HOLIDAY CONCERTS 
FEW IN MANHATTAN 


Recital Artists Wait for 
New Year to Make 
Appearances 


Fewer concerts were given in New 
York last week than at any time since 
the opening of the season, none at all 
having been scheduled for either Christ- 
mas Eve or Christmas Day. Several 
debutants were heard, but none of the 
established recital favorites. 


Kenyon Congdon Appears 


Kenyon Congdon, baritone, appeared 
in recital in Steinway Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 21, with Genevieve Pitot 
as a capable, but by no means retiring, 
accompanist. Mr. Congdon revealed an 
organ well trained though not as siz- 
able as one could have wished. His sing- 
ing was intelligent, straightforward, 
and rather bewildered. He achieved 
good effects in “Deh vieni alla finestra,” 
the mandolin serenade of “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and was operatically dramatic 
in the “Eri tu” from “Ballo in 
Maschera.” W. S. 


Flora Greenfield, Soprano 


An unhackneyed program, limited to 
works in the French and German tongues, 
was given by Flora Greenfield, soprano, 
at her recital on Monday evening, Dec. 





[Continued on page 22] 





“First Time’ Works Begin Season 
of International Composers’ Guild 


AMUNNUEUUNUnqUUONAEU0NO0,004000000000EE0 UE ANUTEUUEOEOAUE HANAHAN ANNU 


HE ever enterprising Internation- 

al Composers’ Guild presented a 
program of “first times” in Aeolian 
Hall Sunday night, bringing Fritz 
Reiner from Cincinnati to conduct a 
chamber orchestra, and utilizing the 
services of two modernist composers 
among the five soloists enrolled in 
the presentation of as many novel- 
ties. This was the first concert of 
the Guild’s fifth season. 

Only one of the premiéres sponsored 
by the neoterics was listed as merely a 
“first time in America.’”’ The others pre- 
sumably were being heard for the first 
time anywhere. In one instance the 
program notes conveyed the information 
that the specified work would be given 
“several times” in Europe after its 
American baptism. Several times would, 
indeed, appear to be its limit, as well as 
for some other items of the program, 
which was as follows: 


Kammermusik, No. 3 (for ’cello and 
small orchestra), Op. 36, 
Paul Hindemith 
Cornelius van Vliet 


Four “Moments,” for Piano Solo, 
Dane Rudhyar 
Played by the composer 
“Kerob-Shal’’: Three songs for tenor 


and orchestra......... Florent Schmitt 
Colin O’More 

Sonata for violin and double bass, 

Arthur Lourie 
Arthur Hartman and Morris Tivin 

“Pupazzetti’ (arranged for small 
orchestra and piano)..Alfredo Casella 

(The composer at the piano) 


Modernity for its own sake probably 
made few converts at this concert. The 
program had, however, the saving grace 
of humor. Laughter that swept over the 
audience midway in the evening revived 
many a sagging spirit. Whether the 
composition which caused the risus was 
intended to be funny is not quite so cer- 
tain. At any rate, Arthur Hartman 
played it as if he saw in it a parody 
of Corelli or some other of the ancients 
of the violin, and Mr. Tiffin, who labored 
soberly with his notes (as if he saw in it 
nothing at all) contributed thereby to 
the sense of the burlesque. On its face, 
a sonata written for violin and double 
bass seems a musician’s joke. But it is 
quite possible that Arthur Lourie, for- 
mer head of the Soviet’s music commis- 
sion, was engaged seriously in over- 
throwing bourgeios traditions in this 
grotesque duo of big and little fiddles. 


Mr. van Vliet and Mr. Reiner treated 
the Hindemith Kammermusik with all 
earnestness and respect. It might have 
been called a concerto for ’cello with 
small orchestra, and as such it received 
a diligent and doubtless a correct per- 
formance. But its polytonal and atonal 
devices could not disguise the platitudi- 
nous character of its melodic content. It 
was another example of eye and brain 
music, sans heart, san creation. 

Dane Rudhyar’s piano “Moments,” on 
the contrary, had evident feeling, but a 
feeling so peculiarly personal that per- 
haps no one else responded in quite the 
same way the composer-interpreter did. 
In his own words, this music has “a def- 
inite purpose, but this purpose will not 
be felt by the ordinary listener or the 
professional musician apprehending the 
music as if it were an objective form 
external to himself, looking at it with 
his ears. It must be experienced as life. 
The hearer should concentrate on the 
tone of it, let the sounds vibrate through 
his entire being, become one with the 
resonance of those sounds. Thus only 
will the tones live and give out the Soul- 
energy induced in them by the author 
and the interpreter.” 

The italics and the capital “Soul” are 
not ours. 

The fault to be found in all this is 
that what Mr. Rudhyar has experienced 
in concentrating on “the tone of it” is 
likely to remain a purely individual re- 
action, exclusively the composer’s, unless 
the work has more intrinsic musical ap- 
peal than these “Moments” possess. 

The three songs of Kerob-Shal—“Oc- 
troi,” “Star” and “Vendredi XIII”—pre- 
sented Florent Schmitt, erstwhile “Wild 
Boar of the Ardennes,” in a new rédle 
of mocking satirist. Mr. O’More and the 
chamber orchestra were careful to make 
their irony sufficiently obvious for the 
audience to take the cue and to smile 
responsively. 

Casella’s “Pupazetti” was included in 
this list of “first times” because it was 
here presented in a new form. It began 
as a work for two pianos, was expanded 
into a full orchestral version, and has 
now been contracted anew for a chamber 
ensemble of nine instruments. With the 
composer at the piano it was given a 
crisp and generally amusive perform- 
ance. Doubtless it was the best music of 
the evening, as it was also the most fa- 
miliar. OscAR THOMPSON. 
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Where Mechanics and Clerks Make Orchestral Music 
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By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


‘OT long ago a symphony 
orchestra in one of our 
provincial New Eng- 
land cities gave a re- 
markable concert. The 

| program contained a 
Haydn symphony, the “Petite” Suite 
of Debussy, and the “Meistersinger” 
Overture. Though the players were 
ninety per cent amateurs, practically 
all natives, and the place not one 
providing a very vivid musical life, 
the performance was so stirring that 
some blasé listeners, used to the best 
in New York concerts, said that the 
“Meistersinger” Overture had sel- 
dom so thrilled them. 

Yet this orchestra was the same or- 
ganization which, for a concert only 
four years ago, had been obliged to as- 
semble players from neighboring towns, 
in small groups, at considerable expense, 
and to play without any sustained re- 
hearsals, or the ripeness of performance 
they give. Four years ago it was a 
scratch orchestra asembled for one 
evening; now it is a solid organization, 
with its own resident players rehearsing 
several times each week, and including 
four horns, two oboes, two bassoons and 


a bass tuba! How has this miracle been 
accomplished? Through the ability, 
vision, patience, self-sacrificing devotion, 
and wholly uncommercial enthusiasm of 
one man, and the answering devotion and 
enthusiasm he has aroused in others. 

Its director, a believer in much re- 
hearsal, has lived in his neighborhood 
for many years, gradually forming and 
training chamber music groups of va- 
rious kinds, so that his orchestra is 
really the result of a long evolution. 
He has discovered, imported, or created 
players of all sorts of instruments, or- 
ganized them into groups, and coached 
them into skill and confidence. 


Wives Stitch in Time 


One evening when I dined with him 
recently, for example, he was having 
a rehearsal of his woodwind group; two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four 
horns, two bassoons, and bass tuba. Most 
of the chairs in the house were requisi- 
tioned for the drawing-room—for the 
men are accompanied by their wives 
with their sewing or embroidery. “It is 
cosier for them,” their host explained. 

At dinner he told me the history of 
some of these players I was later to 
meet, some of whom had not existed as 
players of their present instruments a 
year or two ago, having been encour- 
aged by him to evolve out of what seems 
to be the pollywog stage, so to speak, of 
wood-wind players, that of clarinetists. 
That was the case, for instance, with the 
oboists and bassoonists. 

The first oboe was a man of perhaps 
thirty-five or forty who had been not 
only a player but a teacher of clarinet. 
With a spirit of devotion to the interests 
of the group as a whole, which such an 
organization spontaneously generates, he 
realized that oboes were more needed 
than clarinets, and forthwith learned to 
play one, and presently persuaded one of 
his clarinet pupils to learn to play an- 
other—and this second oboist is only 
eight months old as a second oboe, but 
already a lusty infant! Years of ex- 
perience in clarinet playing stand him 
in good stead. 

As for the bassoonists, they too were 
originally clarinetists. One of them, I 
learned, produced such queer sounds at 
first that he made his companions laugh; 
but he stuck to it and evolved into a 
bassoon-player. Being by pursuit a pub- 
lice accountant, he is busy all day, but 
gets up early in order to practice an 
hour daily. 











How Instruments Materialized 


At this point I interrupted with a 
practical question: 

“But how do you get the oboes and 
bassoons?” 

“We buy them,” was the reply. A 
good Lorée oboe costs well over $100, 
a Heckel bassoon nearer $200. But you 


see I am supposed to receive $10 from 
the orchestra for each rehearsal, and I 
put this back into buying instruments 
and music. 


Scores and parts are expen- 
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sive here, but I have a friend in Paris 
who has sent me over a number of them.” 

“And are you sure you never ‘put 
back,’ as you say, more than you get?” 
I asked. 

“Well,”—the answer came with a de- 
precatory smile—“of course I can’t tell 
exactly, as I don’t keep my own money 
separate. But it is so nice to have the 
music! We have a Brahms symphony 
that we haven’t played yet. I could 
get it abroad for $27. We shall play it 
sometime. And the instruments we must 
have. We have everything we need but 
a harp. Oh, if we could only get a harp! 
It is expensive to hire one, as we have 
to do for this Debussy suite, and we have 
nothing left for our money afterwards. 
But a harp costs almost as much as a 
grand piano. That is the only impor- 
tant instrument we haven’t got now.” 


Make Small Profit 


“And how about your assets?” I con- 
tinued. “Do you make anything on the 
concerts?” 

“Yes, we make a small profit, and 
that helps us buy what we need. We 
should make more if our public were 
larger, but you know how necessary fa- 
mous names are to the American public. 
If it were the Philadelphia Orchestra or 
the Boston Symphony, they would come, 
but they say, ‘How can the Y—Sym- 
phony Orchestra be any good? Why, 
we live in Y—ourselves!’ 

“Still, they gradually come oftener, 
and this year we are giving a subscrip- 
tion series of three concerts for the first 
time. It is nice not to have to do all 
the work of arousing interest two or 
three times in one season, not to have 
people say, ‘You have asked me already 
this winter to buy a ticket.’ And the 
subscriptions are going well.” 


The Players Arrive 


Dinner was over, and the players be- 
gan to arrive. I had a chance to ad- 





mire the Lorée oboes and the Heckel 
bassoons. The first concert of the sea- 
son was set for the following Sunday 
afternoon, and I was told that some 
opposition to Sunday concerts had been 
anticipated in this rather conservative 
town. Only one man, however, had 
stayed away. There was some joking 
as to whether bassoonists would not 
naturally be fundamentalists, as having 
to do so intimately with the foundation 
of the orchestra! 

A clarinetist told me the schedule of 
rehearsals. The director has the four 
horns rehearse at his house every Wed- 
nesday evening, and has even practiced 
the horn a little himself, in order to 
coach them more intelligently. He had 
persuaded these four young men, two 
of whom had originally played the saxo- 
phone and one the cornet, to take up 
the noblest of brass instruments, and had 
familiarized them with good music. They 
had all taken lessons, at their own 
charges, all last summer, of an excellent 
horn-player, a former protégé of the di- 
rector’s. Indeed thereby hangs a tale so 
interesting and so characteristic of my 
friend, the director, that I must digress 
a moment to tell it. 


A Factory Recruit 


Some years ago he discovered, it 
seems, a young man working in one of 
the factories which abound in this in- 
dustrial region, playing the cornet to 
beguile his leisure time. Recognizing his 
talent, he bought him a French horn, 
engaged lessons for him, and himself 
coached him in such admirable and 
hitherto, to him, unknown works as the 
Brahms Horn Trio. Eventually he in- 
vited him to come and live in his house, 
ably kept by a sister as devoted to good 
things as himself. The young man made 
such progress that he soon left the fac- 
tory, became a professional horn-player, 
and is now third horn in one of our 
best-known mid-western orchestras. It 
was the thought of such men that led 


me to say a moment ago that my friend 
has “‘discovered, imported, or created his 
players.” 

On Thursday evenings, my clarinetist 
informant continued, the string players 
rehearse, grouped into several string 
quartets. Friday evenings are devoted to 
the whole wood-wind group, as I was 
now hearing it. And on Sunday after- 
noons the full orchestra. All this not 
for a few weeks, but right through the 
winter. I began to understand the ad- 
mission dropped by my _ indomitable 
friend at dinner, that after the April 
concert even he was tired. 


Planting Music 


“I think no more of music,” he said. 
“IT turn to my garden. And a garden 
is a good deal like an orchestra in one 
way,” he added musingly.- “You find 
a barren place, and you plant something, 
and for a time it doesn’t seem to grow 
very well but after a while it grows!” 

But I also understood, more and more 
as the evening progressed, his answer 
at dinner to one who asked him if he 
never got discouraged. “Oh, yes, I get 
discouraged,” he said. “There are many 
difficulties and disappointments, To- 
night, for instance, one of my horns has 
telephoned that he cannot come. He has 
to play for a dance. He needs the money, 
poor boy, and I can’t blame him. But 
whatever the difficulties, this work has 
filled my life, it has made me happy. 
I don’t want anything else, I don’t want 
to go anywhere else or do anything dif- 
ferent. I am happy here. My life is 
full.” 

I noticed that he addressed the second 
flute-player, who presently arrived with 
his wife, in French. This was a rather 
courtly-looking, elderly gentleman with 
white hair, one of the few professionals 
in the orchestra, a retired band-leader 
come to live here because his daughter 
was settling here, a man of much charm, 
a teacher of flute and of composition, 
who later pointed out to me a specially 
beautiful place in the Strauss Serenade 
that was being rehearsed. One can 
imagine what the orchestra must mean 
for the enrichment and companionship 
of these years which might be so lonely 
for him. 


Musical Atmosphere Potent 


The players having now all assembled, 
the rehearsal began with a Mozart sere- 
nade, followed by the Serenade of 
Richard Strauss. The leader, I noticed, 
addressed all the players by Christian 
name, discussing with them their diffi- 
culties and problems, leaving much to 
their own initiative but maintaining au- 
thority unobtrusively but effectively. 

I heard him patiently and kindly 
explaining to the horns how to regard 
a difficult bit of intonation, begging with 
finger held to lips as if in confidence, 
for the pianissimo that amateurs always 
find it so hard to give, or visibly beam- 
ing at a bit of clear, warm sonority and 
crying, “Let’s begin at H again; it 
sounds so fine!” 

I could understand his cry made at 
dinner with the naiveté of a child: 
“They all love me!” They would have 
to be less than human to resist devotion 
so tireless, great ability so modestly and 
self-forgetfully exercised. If there were 
only one like him in every large town or 
small city in our country, what strides 
America would make in musicality! 

One remembers his concert with keen 
pleasure, but his rehearsal with an even 
deeper delight. For there one could 
palpably feel what we call “musical at- 
mosphere” being created—that subtlest 
yet most essential of all elements in the 
musical life of a nation. 

It is a picture I shall not soon forget. 
The rows of players of all ages, tempera- 
ments, and types, united in common devo- 
tion to an artistic ideal; the ex-band 
leader, grown old in music, contentedly 
playing second flute; the eight-months- 
old second oboe, proud, possibly a little 
apprehensive; the three young horn- 
players, playing horn rather than saxo- 
phone and cornet, and Mozart and 
Strauss rather than jazz, doing their 
best to make up for the necessary ab- 
sence of the fourth of their quartet; 
the immense bell of the bass tuba shining 
behind the rest like a rising sun of 
geniality and social warmth; and the 
leader, guiding, directing, encouraging 
all, with his pencil baton beating un- 
animity and every line of his figure ra- 
diating enthusiasm and love of beauty. 
I hope he won’t have to wait until he 
gets to heaven for that harp. 
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Mme. Samaroff’s Invasion of the Sacred 
Precincts of ““The Gang’’—Introducing 
the Musical High Hat in Our Colleges 
—One Thing the Juilliard Foundation 
Has Accomplished—Anent the Hobson- 
izing of Composers and the Advance- 
ment of American Opera—Giving the 
Saxophone Its Proper Traditions— 
Button, Button, Who’s Found the Syn- 
thesis 7—Meltzer’s Answer to Kahn on 
the Question of What Language Are 
We Warbling In 


ATS off to the New York Evening 
Post! 

That paper’s engagement of Olga Sa- 
maroff as its new music critic is a rare 
bit of journalistic acumen. 

Since it brought Ernest Newman over 
from England as guest critic, the Post 
had had a peculiar problem to solve. 

Almost any writer it could have an- 
nounced as Newman’s immediate suc- 
cessor would have come as an anti-cli- 
max, so far as reputation and prestige 
were concerned. 

So it announced no one, and for the 
first half of the season left the music 
reviewing in the hands of a veteran 
member of the staff. 

Now, it gives its readers and the criti- 
cal fraternity in New York a surprise 
party by announcing that this gifted 
woman artist, an American (born in 
Texas) who has achieved a high place 
as a pianist, will finish the season at 
the reviewing desk. 

Mme. Samaroff is the first celebrity of 
her sex to assume these duties in New 
York. Other women have written re- 
views, generally as assistants to the 
first critics, but they have taken up 
this work either as a secondary interest 
or have gravitated into it from some 
other form of newspaper work. 

As a matter of fact, I can think of no 
other instance of a concert artist as 
prominent as Mme. Samaroff essaying 
critical work for a daily paper in New 
York. The lamented Huneker was at 
one time a piano teacher and de Koven 
and Deems Taylor composers. Taylor’s 
successor on the World, Samuel Chotzi- 
noff, has been well known as an ac- 
companist. 





KNOW nothing of Mme. Samaroff’s 

ability as a writer, though I do know 
that she is a linguist, an omnivorous 
reader, and a woman of deep culture 
aside from her wide musical knowledge. 
Educated abroad, she laid foundations 
that should serve her in good stead as 
a critic, and she doubtless had advan- 
tages of studying the orchestra—as the 
wife of Leopold Stokowski, from whom 
she was but recently divorced—that few 
reviewers have had. 

As a rule, newspapermen with a spe- 
cial knowledge of music make much 
better critics that musicians with some 
small smattering of knowledge of the 
newspaper profession—the reason being, 
of course, that the critic’s work is, after 
all, newspaper work and not musical 


work. But, being a woman, Mme. Sa- 
maroff is entitled to prove herself the 
exception. 

At any rate, I am sure she will be 
on the side of sound, dignified writing, 
as against that element which repre- 
sents the one really regrettable tendency 
in contemporaneous criticism—the ten- 
dency toward cynicism, hyper-sophisti- 
cation and smartness of phrase at any 
cost. 

If there is a serious complaint to be 
made with respect to New York’s criti- 
cism today, it is not that the writers 
do not know music, but that they too 
often affect a style of blasé levity that 
contributes nothing to their reader’s 
knowledge or experience, and which 
many times does not reflect the spirit of 
the music or the event under discussion. 


N withdrawing from the 1926 Inter- 

collegiate Glee Club contest, the Har- 
vard Glee Club has created something of 
a commotion in “rah-rah” circles. The 
contest will have to get along as best 
it can, it now seems certain, without the 
choral organization which has_ been 
setting a new pace for others of its kind 
in the colleges and universities. 

Objection to the prize song, which all 
contending clubs will be required to pre- 
sent, was what caused the Crimson 
choristers to walk out of the competi- 
tion. The Harvard organization, it was 
made plain, objects to any and all music 
of a type described by its graduate busi- 
ness adviser as “sentimental mush.” 

Curiously enough, the particular work 
which has brought about the disagree- 
ment, “The Lamp of the West,” was 
composed by the late Horatio Parker, 
former professor of music at Yale, and 
the man who wrote the opera, “Mona,” 
one of the few American works given 
at the Metropolitan. The tendency is to 
regard Parker as an academic composer 
rather than one given to writing in a 
trivial or popular vein. It has been said 
that this particular number was _ too 
simple, however, for the Harvard ensem- 
ble, which has won a name for itself 
in the concert world by its musicianly 
treatment of old church motets, madri- 
gals and choral works of the classic, ro- 
mantic and modern periods. 

The Intercollegiate Musical Corpora- 
tion, sponsoring the contest, was or- 
ganized with Harvard as a charter mem- 
ber, for the purpose—so the Harvardians 
maintain—of raising the standards of 
music sung in the colleges. 

Plainly, there is a divergence of 
opinion now as to whether Parker’s 
“Lamp of the West” is elevatory or the 
contrary. 

Musicians probably will applaud the 
Harvard stand. But the collegian who 
thinks of singing in terms of “Clemen- 
tine” and “The Spanish Cavalier,” will 
have little doubt as to who is high- 
hatting whom. 





HE Juilliard Foundation seems to be 

something like the French cabinet. 
Resignations are the order of the day. 

There is a difference, however. The 
French are looking for ways to raise 
money to pay off pressing obligations. 

The Juilliarders have a surplusage of 
money, and apparently are having a 
desperate time trying to find some ob- 
ligations on which to spend it. 

I might suggest that Mr. Painleve or 
Mr. Caillaux or Mr. Briand, be brought 
over, under some arrangement such as 
exists for exchange of university profes- 
sors, to take charge of the Juilliard Fund 
and that Mr. Noble be loaned to France 
to solve the problems of the national 
debt. 

Something of this kind ought to be 
done before everyone becomes befogged 
as to what the purpose of the Juilliard 
Foundation is. Eventually the courts 
may have to be invoked to decide be- 
tween the respective claims of dog hospi- 
tals and Krayons-for-Kiddies organiza- 
tions for priority in the list of bene- 
ficiaries. 

There is still a legend that something 
like twenty millions of dollars was left 
by the late A. D. Juilliard for the pro- 


motion of the musical art in America. 

If some of those extremists who re- 
gard music as discord are right, per- 
haps the fund already has achieved 
greater results than any one has recog- 
nized. 

As a bequest for the promotion of 
trouble it has been an almost unpre- 
cedented success. 





I HAVE commanded my Chicago imp 
to give me a more detailed and spe- 
cific description of the kissing bee which 
drove into seclusion the composer of 
“The Light from St. Agnes,’”’ when that 
new American opera was given in the 
Auditorium last week. 

The attempt to Hobsonize Mr. Harling 
might, conceivably, result in a genuine 
impetus for American composition, but 
only, I think, if the kissers could be 
selected, after due inspection and con- 
sideration, by the kissee. 

But if a mob of impulsive males is 
going to follow the French custom of 
bestowing osculations on either cheek, 
I am by no means sure that we shall 
have more and better American operas 
as the result of what has happened 
in Chicago. 

Perhaps here is the real reason why 
the premiére of Cadman’s “Witch of 
Salem” has been postponed, and why 
Deems Taylor has never admitted offi- 
cially that he is the man the Metropoli- 
tan commissioned to prepare an opera 
for performance in that august insti- 
tution a brief year hence! 








Y second historical imp arises to 

call my attention to an error which 
he believes should never be permitted 
to go uncorrected. 

Press dispatches from Chicago stated 
that the saxophone was used in Har- 
ling’s orchestra, for the first time in 
opera. 

As I think I have pointed out before, 
the instrument that shares with the 
banjo the honor of being the chief re- 
liance of the jazz orchestras, was used 
as early as 1844 by Kastner in “Le Der- 
nier Roi de Juda” and subsequently by 
Meyerbeer, Ambroise Thomas’ and 
others. . 

An instrument called the serpent used 
to figure in the orchestras of earlier 
days. I have often wondered whether 
the story of the temptation of Eve, as it 
has come down to us, did not confuse this 
instrument with the one to which some 
of our moralists are ready to attribute 
the downfall of many a modern Eve. 





AM told that the music critics of the 

New York dailies have been putting 
their heads together in an endeavor to 
find out why they should be expected to 
write analytically about the Moscow Art 
Theater Musical Studio. 

They enjoyed “Lysistrata” as a sort 
of night off, but after “La Périchole” 
they began to be convinced that their 
duties were elsewhere and that their 
confréres of the.dramatic department 
ought to be charged with the duty of 
waxing enthusiastic, or the contrary, 
over the synthetic Russians. 

“Lysistrata” had only some negligible 
incidental music by Gliére and was prac- 
tically a straight comedy. ‘“Périchole,” 
though given a fresh text and performed 
with new and highly pictorial details of 
staging, never rose, musically, above 
its Offenbachian beginnings. It is not 
the habit of music critics to concern 
themselves with operetta or musical 
comedy. 

The prospect of “Carmencita and the 
Soldier,” (the Russianized “Carmen’’), 


and of Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko” in the 
combination styled “Love and Death,” 
is keeping them in line, however, until 
after these works were given. 

There has been no lack of praise for 
the quality of the performances pre- 
sented by the Muscovians, but as yet 
there has been no tendency to hail their 
representations as having actually in- 
troduced a new art form, such as might 
have been expected from the réclame 
that preceded their coming. 

“Carmencita and the Soldier” will 
have to answer one question very defi- 
nitely, I think, before those who are in- 
terested in music will accept this so- 
called synthesis of the arts as having 
fulfilled its purpose. 

Is the music sacrificed to make the 
other elements more effective? 





Serres 





T is one thing to have music, drama, 

ballet and pictorial art co-equal, and 
another to submerge the music so as to 
make these other factors the dominating 
ones. 

The problem of the good singer who 
cannot act, who is hopeless if she has 
to dance, and who looks like a comic 
strip character is not solved by getting 
together a cast of good actors who take 
easily to the dance and who look like 
so many Rembrandts, if they prove to 
be nondescript or inadequate vocalists. 

In every generation there are a few 
artists who combine several, if not all 
of these talents, but they are almost 
never to be brought together in the same 
cast. 

Apparently the Russians would have 
about what they need for their synthetic 
aims if each member of the company 
were a Chaliapin. So far, they have 
disclosed some Chaliapinesque qualities 
in other elements of the synthesis, but 
not in their singing. 

“Carmencita and the Soldier,” which 
many thought ought to have been the 
opening bill, should provide the real 
test which “Lysistrata,” “La Périchole” 
and “Le Fille de Madame Angot,” 
through their very nature, could not 
present. 

The question now, I would say, is not 
whether this new “Carmen” will be acted 
with a degree of illusion and conviction 
beyond that of traditional opera. One 
can go to the movies or the spoken stage 
if one wishes to see a “Carmen” that is 
really like the Merimee novel. 

But will it be sung sufficiently well to 
make it in any sense a rival of the musi- 
cal “Carmen” which opera-goers know 
and cherish? 





HARLES HENRY MELTZER, for- 

merly well known as a music and 
dramatic critic, and more recently as a 
librettist and translator of libretti, has 
undertaken to answer the statement 
issued early in the season by Otto H. 
Kahn, which was a general defense of the 
policies of the opera house and. dealt 
particularly with the attitude of that in- 
stitution toward American singers, 
American opera, and the use of the ver- 
nacular. 

Mr. Meltzer has prepared a _ twelve- 
page pamphlet, “Mr. Kahn and Opera in 
America,” copy of which was brought in 
by one of my imps. It is dated Dec. 14. 
Apparently it has been some two months 
in preparation. 

Not many of the sporadic attacks that 
have been made on the Metropolitan 
management have shown as apparent a 
desire to stick to facts. Yet I think 
Mr. Meltzer is in error when he speaks 
of “Carmen” and “Les Huguenots” being 
sung at the Metropolitan in Italian. Per- 
haps they were in the more distant past, 
but his criticisms apparently are aimed 
at the present régime, and it is proper 
to point out, merely to get this detail 
correct, that the present “Carmen” is in 
French, and that when “Huguenots” was 
revived for Caruso in 1912, the original 
Gallic text was used. 

However, this is only a detail. A 
point that Mr. Meltzer makes is that the 
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Metropolitan has not fully lived up to 
Mr. Kahn’s_ ideal that operas should be 
produced only in the languages in which 
they are composed. “Why,” he asks, “is 
the French ‘’L’Africaine’? interpreted 
with various distortions at the Metro- 
politan in Italian, as ’L’Africana’? Why 
is the Czech ‘Prodana nevesta’ (The 
Bartered Bride’) sung in German?” 
These, he points out, are illustrations 
which, (like the presentation in French 
of two Russian works, “Le Coq d’Or” and 
“Snégourotchka”) indicate that expe- 
diency enters into the question as to what 
language is to be used. He might also 
have mentioned “La Vestale,”’ of this 
season’s novelties and revivals, given in 
Italian rather than the original French. 


iA Y > 
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Mr. Meltzer’s point, of course, is that 
the objection to presenting standard 
works in English cannot consistently be 
made on the grounds that translated 
opera is inartistic, if the Metropolitan 
is to claim artistic merit for the works 
which it does not hesitate to give in 
translations that probably are as dif- 
ferent from the originals as decently 
prepared English translations would be. 

There is much to be said on both sides 
of the translation issue, and I will not 
try to arbitrate the matter here, but as 
Mr. Kahn had his day in Court I think 
it is only fair to admit that his critic 
has scored a point. The company’s re- 
sources are probably inadequate to pre- 
sent Russian or Bohemian operas in the 
original tongue though the ability of the 
Schola Cantorum chorus to master these 
same languages supplies something of 
an argument to the contrary. 

“But performances of “L’Africaine”’ 
and “Vestale” in Italian, rather than 
French, can only be explained on grounds 
that seem to have nothing to do either 
with artistic quality or the limitations 
of the company. 


ates 


WHat Mr. Kahn said with respect to 

the difficulty of foreign singers in 
mastering English was undoubtedly true, 
though Mr. Meltzer has endeavored to 
meet this, in his championship of opera 
in the vernacular, by pointing out that 
certain foreign artists have been highly 
successful in projecting English texts. 
His solution of the problem (as he set 
forth previously in an article he wrote 
for MUSICAL AMERICA) is the insertion 
of a clause in all contracts, binding for- 
eign artists to sing in English if re- 
quired.” 

I am by no means certain that such 

a clause would have the desired effect. 
As it is our own tongue, I have a fancy 
that even with only a modicum of the 
words understood, Metropolitan au- 
diences would never tolerate as much 
bad English as they now do. bad French, 
and in the end I think an all-English 
répertoire would simply tend to eliminate 
certain very popular artists from the 
roster. Whether that would be an un- 
mixed evil is another question I shall 
not attempt to decide. 
_ I was particularly interested in two 
incidents narrated by Mr. Meltzer in 
his argument. He states that he was 
twice assured by Siegfried Wagner— 
once in Bayreuth and more recently in 
New York—that his father wished his 
music-dramas interpreted in English in 
all English-speaking countries. Accord- 
ing to Meltzer, Humperdinck asked that 
“K6nigskinder” be sung in English, but 
it was heard only in German—chiefly, 
the pamphlet sets forth, “because one 
wilful American singer refused to sing 
her own tongue in her native land.” (The 
usual three guesses as to the identity 
of this singer are reduced to one). 

My own feeling with regard to trans- 
lated opera is that its future will be 
worked out elsewhere than at the Met- 
ropolitan, which, in spite of all the 
criticism that can be directed toward it, 


remains an international rather than 
the national institution some of its critics 
believe it should be. 

We should have a national opera 
house. But it should be in Washington, 
not New York, and only when our Na- 
tional Capital has such an institution 
can we hold up our heads among the 
nations. 

I can readily understand why Mr. 
Meltzer cites as the most interesting part 
of Mr. Kahn’s statement his expression 
of respect toward other operatic ven- 
tures, where English versions can be 
tried out, and his pledging of himself 
as one “willing and glad to codperate, 
financially and otherwise, if a soundly 
planned, intelligently directed, and re- 
sponsibly sponsored effort is again 
undertaken to this end.” 

Mr. Meltzer concludes his pamphlet 
with the comment that, “if that means 
all it seems to mean, it is a golden 
promise.” 

I think I can keep clear of all un- 
necessary controversy and still agree 


to that. 


WELL known artist of international 

reputation recently returned from 
Washington where she sang at the White 
House. 

Back in New York, the artist was 
asked: “And what was your impression 
of ‘America’s royalty’ ’’? 

The singer pondered for a moment 
then said: 

“Perhaps this will answer you—Once 
I appeared before Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium who presented me with a pearl 
brooch as an expression of her gratitude. 
Another time I sang before Queen Marie 
of Roumania who begged me to accept 
a diamond studded family heirloom as 
her thanks. Again I was invited to sing 
before Queen Mary of England, and she 
rewarded me with a royal order. ... 
One day I appeared at the request of the 
First Lady of the Land. When it was 
all over she shook me by the hand and 
gave me a photograph of herself, signed 
‘cordially yours.’ ” 

It is perhaps as well for the rest of 
us that no one in the White House is 
setting a fashion of giving pearl brooches 
and diamond studded heirlooms to those 
who sing for us, says your 
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the making, in whole or in part, of any 
transcription or record thereof or of any 
other contrivance by or from which it 
may in any manner or by any method 
be exhibited, performed, represented, 
produced or reproduced; to perform said 
work publicly, if it be a musical com- 
position, and to make any arrangement 
or setting of it or of the melody of it 
in any system of notation or any form 
of record in which the thought of an 
author may be recorded and from which 
it may be read or reproduced.” 

Performances of copyrighted musical 
compositions for churches, public schools 
or charitable purposes, where no admis- 
sion is charged, are not prohibited by 
the proposed law. 

Infringement of a copyright for music 
or other work will entitle the owner to 
secure an injunction restraining such 
infringement; to collect damages as well 
as such profits as may be made by the 
infringer. Such damage, according to 
the bill, shall not exceed $5,000 nor be 
less than $250. In the case of a dra- 
matico-musical or orchestral composition 
the infringer shall pay $100 for the first 
and $50 for each subsequent infringing 
performance, and in case of other mu- 
sical compositions $10 shall be paid the 
copyright owner for each infringing 
performance. 

Another important provision of the 
bill is that “the copyright shall endure 
for the life of the author of the work 
and for a period of fifty years after his 
death. In the case of a work by joint 
authors the copyright shall terminate at 
the expiration of fifty years from the 
date of the death of the author who dies 
first, unless a joint author is living at 
the end of said fifty years, in which 
event the copyright shall terminate upon 
the death of the last surviving joint 
author.” 


Temporarily Leaving Piano for Pen, 


Mme. Samaroff Will Be ‘“Post’’ Cntic 
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Olga Samaroff 
LGA SAMAROFF, pianist, will as- 
sume the duties of music critic for 
the New York Evening Post, beginning 
Jan. 1, and will be active in this posi- 
tion for the remainder of the season. 


Last week it was announced that 
Mme. Samaroff had tripped over a rug 
and hurt her arm to such an extent that 
she would be unable to fulfill the many 
concert engagements that would have 
taken her as far West as the Coast. 
Close upon this came Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis’ announcement that he has obtained 
her critical services for the Post. 

Since the end of Ernest Newman’s 
régime, the columns of the Post have 
been watched eagerly for a surprise in 
the way of a music critic. The announce- 
ment has been a long time coming, dur- 


ing which time the music columns have 
been under the able direction of the 
musie editor, Charles Pike Sawyer. 

Mme. Samaroff, Texas born, began her 
career as a musical personage at the 
age of three, when she improvised and 
played by ear. Her first musical train- 
ing she received from her mother and 
her maternal grandmother, both excellent 
pianists. At the age of twelve she was 
taken abroad and was the first American 
girl to win a piano scholarship at the 
Paris Conservatory. She studied for 
several years in Paris, went from there 
to Berlin where she studied piano under 
Jedliczka, organ under Hugo Reimann 
and composition under Boise. 

She made her début with the New 
York Symphony under Walter Damrosch 
in Carnegie Hall, in 1905. Since that 
time she has appeared in practically 
every important city of Europe and 
America, often as soloist with important 
orchestras. Last year’s engagements 
included one with the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Willem Furtwiingler, 
one with the Friends of Music, under 
Artur Bodanzky, in a Mozart two-piano 
concerto with Ossip Gabrilowitsch. This 
season she broadcast for an Atwater 
Kent musicale early in October, began 
her concert season as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore and 
Washington. 

For eleven years Mme. Samaroff was 
the wife of Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony. 
They were divorced in 1923. During her 
residence in Philadelphia, Mme. Sama- 
roff attained distinction as a lecturer on 
musical subjects. She will lecture this 
February at Yale University. 

Last year Mme. Samaroff was engaged 
to teach at the new Juilliard Foundation 
School in New York, the only other 
woman to be so honored being Marcella 
Sembrich. Announcement was made of 
her reéngagement for this season, 





OPERETTAS REVIVED 


Old Tivoli Days Recalled in 
Successful Series— 
“Butterfly” Sung 


By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.— “Olivette,” 
opéra comique by Audran, with a re- 
vised and modernized libretto by Charles 
Caldwell Dobie, is the current attraction 
at the Players’ Guild Theater. It is be- 
ing given a thoroughly commendable 
performance under the direction of Reg- 
inald Travers and Harry Wood Brown, 
the musical director. The cast includes 
Nelson McGee, Trafford Charlton, Fred- 
eric Smith, Walter H. Krieger, Sylvester 
Pearson, Beatrice Benaderet (in the title 
role), Lorraine Sands Mullin, Peggy 
Tomson, Morgan Atherton and Walter 
Petterson. 

Vocal honors go to Mr. McGee and 
Lorraine Mullin, while Miss Tomson and 
Mr. Krieger play the difficult comedy 
character roles to perfection. 

The musical productions at the Play- 
ers’ Theater are reminiscent of the 
“good old Tivoli days,” which are the 
talk of the city’s “old-timers.” Paul 
Steindorff, a conductor of light opera and 
often associated with the old Tivoli and 
more recent enterprises of similar char- 
acter in this vicinity, was in the audi- 
ence at Friday night’s performance, as 
were André Ferrier and Madame Fer- 
rier, producers of French operas with 
resident talent; Lillian Birmingham, 
president of the California Federation 
of Musical Clubs; Charles Caldwell Do- 
bie, the librettist and short story writer; 
and Joseph Thompson, president of the 
Bohemian Club, who read telegrams from 
members of the old Tivoli Company and 
told during an intermission of a recent 
meeting with Ferris Hartman and other 
Tivoli folk. 

Another local light opera production 
was that of De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” 
presented for two nights by the Olympic 
Club in its clubhouse. Fawn Post 
Trowbridge was Maid Marian, and 
Faith Merriam, Alan-a-Dale. Marian 
Curley as Dorothy and Frank Mueller 
in the title rédle were guest artists. The 
other réles were sung by members of 
the Club, and the chorus was that of the 
Olympic Glee Club. 

Arthur Casiglia directed a cast of res- 





FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


ident artists with the Pacific Coast Opera 
Company in a performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” at the Capitol Theater on 
Dec. 16 as a memorial to Puccini. The 
production had many excellent features. 

A native Japanese, Hana Shimozumi 
Iki, was heard in the title réle. Her 
voice is clear, sweet and true. Pictorially 
and histrionically hers was the most 
convincing portrayal. 

Ariste Neri as Goro also gave evidence 
of much professional experience. James 
Gerard was an unusually remorseful 
Pinkerton, and the remaining members 
of the cast gave creditable portrayals, 
including those of Martha Jalava as 
Suzuki; Faith Merriam as Kate Pinker- 
ton; Albert Gillette as Sharpless; Fred- 
erick E. Levin as Prince Yamadori, and 
Jose Corral and Evaristo Alibertini as 
the Bonze and the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, respectively. 

The entire production was a great 
credit to the director and to the Pacific 
Coast Opera Company, which, its direc- 
tor states, is designed as an operatic 
training school for resident artists. 


Isadora Duncan’s Divorced Hus- 
band Commits Suicide 


ERGEI YESSININ, Russian 

poet and former husband of 
Isadora Duncan, dancer, has com- 
mitted suicide, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow. Miss Duncan arrived in 
New York with her young Russian 
husband in the fall of 1922. They 
were refused admittance by the 
Department of Justice, but after 
much consideration by a_ special 
committee, were admitted. Miss 
Duncan went on tour, created a 
sensation by dancing wrapped in a 
red flag. Several places, notably 
Boston, barred her from the city 
and, after many scathing remarks 
on the subject of American free- 
dom, Miss Duncan and her hus- 
band returned to Europe. Mr. 
Yessinin was imprisoned in Mos- 
cow for alleged criticisms of the 
Soviet Government. He denied the 
charges, said he had attacked only 
the Jewish war profiteers. Miss 
Duncan divorced him soon after. 
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NEW YORK AGAIN PAYS TRIBUTE TO 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 








Lawrence Gilman in The New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 14, 19235. 


The Cleveland Orchestra paid us yesterday one of its welcome and too infrequent visits. 
These visits of the orchestra from the Middle West are welcome, first, because its conductor 
is a musician who is absorbed by the score that he is interpreting, to the exclusion of every 
other consideration—his entire lack of bunk and self-consciousness approaches the pathologi- 
cal. Second, because Mr. Sokoloff is an exceptionally interesting and resourceful program- 
maker. Third, because he has an excellent orchestra. 

It is an effective combination, and it makes for stimulating concerts. 


* * * 


One of the youngest orchestras in the country, it is also one 
Herbert F. Peyser in the New York Telegram, Dec. 14, 1925 





genuine. 








Mr. Sokoloff read it eloquently. He captured the true Sibelius as he emerges from time to 
time in this early music. He was applauded at the end with a fervor that was unmistakably 


* * 


Mottl’s arrangements of the dances by Grétry were delightfully played. Mr. Sokoloff 
might well have been proud of the delicacy, the finesse and grace and elegance, the light- 
ness of touch, with which his orchestra performed the exquisite old music. 

* * 


gram) were played with irresistible dash and fire. A memorable reading. 


























Olin Downes in New York Times, Dec. 14, 1925. 


The performance was the fruit of very careful study and devotion to his task on the 
part of Mr. Sokoloff, and it brought to light everything in a remarkable score. There 
are always individual shades of opinion concerning tempi and emphasis in an orchestral 
interpretation, but the true quality of the symphony was grasped and was worthily con- 
veyed. It was a performance which displayed musicianship on the part of the conduetor 
and a high technical accomplishment on the part of the orchestra. 




















The magnificent dances from Borodin’s opera (incomparably the best music on the pro- 








Herbert F. Peyser in The New York Telegram, Dec. 14, 1925. 


The time is well past since this organization had need to embark upon the visit in an apolo- 
getic and experimental mood, or out of a desire to hearten itself with the chance indorsement 
of this grudging community. Its admirable qualities are no longer news. One of the 
youngest orchestras in the country, it is also one of the most superlative and may yet become 
the peer of any. Opinions doubtless vary upon details of Nikolai Sokoloff's conducing 
(though he, too, has grown and perceptibly broadened in the past few years), but there can 
hardly be room for differences as to his mastery in fusing and integrating orchestral material. 

It is scarcely needful to dilate afresh upon the suppleness and pliancy of this instrumental 
body, its cohesiveness, its balance, its incisivenesss and precision of attack, its unanimity and 
responsiveness—in fine, its shining expertness in the essential departments of executive technic. 
Once more yesterday the ear was wooed and the senses charmed by the limpid translucence 
and silken texture of the orchestral tone. There are priceless woodwinds and strings in the 
Clevelanders’ ranks. And in climaxes the play of sonorities is like a luminous wave. 














Mr. Sokoloff is still a young man, but he showed yesterday, not only by his selection of works but by the masterly 
way he welded his musicians into one great instrument, that he is the peer of any of our orchestra leaders of the present. 
He brings his men to Carnegie Hall again on January 19, and those New Yorkers who like good music well played 
should make it a point to hear him. New York Evening Post, Dec. 14, 1925. 





SECOND NEW YORK CONCERT Carnegie Hall, Tuesday Evening, Jan. 19, 1926 





Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager _ -: at 1220 Huron Road, Cleveland Ohio 
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Vivid Story of Marion Talley Has Climax in Opera Bow 


MMMM 


[Continued from page 3] 


Harzfeld gave a low whistle and tipped 
back in his chair. 

“Ten thousand bucks! What do you 
think of that!” 


First Flight to New York 


The stage was set. Mr. Harzfeld and 
Mr. Harding made _ arrangements 
through Otto H. Kahn to get an audi- 
tion for Marion Talley at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. They came to New 
York, ten of them—Marion Talley and 
her father and mother and sister, Mrs. 
Powell of the Star, Miss Lederman, Mr. 
Harzfeld and his sister, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding. 

It was a cold afternoon early in No- 
vember and there were about twenty 
people scattered about in the great au- 
ditorium of the opera house—Mr. Kahn 
and Mr. Gatti-Casazza with faces as 
inscrutable as masks, Artur Bodanzky, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Giuseppe Bambo- 
sheck, “Billy” Guard, Edward Ziegler, 
Andreas Dippel, Nahan Franko and the 
ten from Kansas City. Louis Hassel- 
mans played the piano for her. Marion 
Talley, feeling just as much at home 
as she had fifteen years before in Ne- 
vada, Missouri, sang Arditi’s “Kiss” 
Waltz, Benedict’s “Wren” and ‘“Con- 
nais-tu le pays?” from “Mignon.” 

When she finished, Mr. Bodanzky was 
seen to smile. “Billy” Guard chuckled 
out loud. 

Mr. Kahn said: “We'll have you up 
there in three years,” pointing to the 
stage, “and we’ll pay to hear you.” 

Mr. Gatti, discreetly non-committal, 
advised her to acquire a répertoire and 
then come back. 

So at the age of fifteen Marion Talley, 
her hair still in curls, a junior in a 
Kansas City high school, became, for 
a few days at least, New York’s best 
story. Pressmen and photographers be- 
seiged her and to them all she told the 
same story. 

Yes, she was from Kansas City. Her 
father was a telegraph operator. Yes, 
she hoped some day to sing at the Met- 
ropolitan. No, there was nothing defi- 
nite. No, she wasn’t a bit excited. It all 
seemed perfectly natural. And through 
all the fuss, she was calm and agreeable 
and unaffected. 

The night after her audition was the 
first night of the Metropolitan season, 
and Mr. Kahn had given her tickets. 
When she stepped out of the taxi she 
was recognized by a group of standees. 
One of them called to her: 

“Hello, Marion. We are coming to 
hear you some day.” 


Kansas City Concerts 


She stayed in New York that year 
and on into the next. She tried several 
teachers, and displayed a remarkably 





keen judgment for a person of her age. 
If she thought a teacher was tampering 
with the placement of her voice, she left 
him, regardless of what financial loss 
it might entail. She studied interpreta- 
tion, not singing—she knew how to 
Ssing—and she followed Mr. Gatti’s ad- 
vice and acquired a répertoire. 

Then in the spring of 1924, she went 
back to Kansas City to sing in several 
concerts. The Ivanhoe Concert Company 
booked her as one of the attractions of 
their professional series. They paid her 
a fee of $1,500 and half the profits of 
their series. That, too, was $1,500. 

More funds were needed, for there 
were very definite European notions in 
the young lady’s head. Mr. Harzfeld 
arranged another concert, this time in 
Convention Hall at popular prices. J. A. 
Selby, music editor of the Star, took a 
hand, and every seat in the huge audi- 
torium was sold forty-eight hours be- 

re the concert. Six thousand people 
heard Marion sing, thousands more were 
turned away. Eight thousand, seven- 
hundred dollars were taken in. At this 
concert, as at her first benefit, the 
budding diva was assisted by the Kansas 
City Little Symphony, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. De Rubertis. She sang the 


“Romeo and Juliet” Waltz, two arias 
from “Traviata,” and the people were 
wild with delight. 

And, just seventeen years old at the 
time, and still very much of a little girl 
in spite of wanting to be much older, 
she sang Lillijejborn’s “When I Was 
Seventeen.” Sentimental persons wiped 
their eyes, hardened  concert-goers 
beamed to hear the song from a person 





under forty, and boys and girls her own 
age stamped and whistled in _ the 
galleries. The concert was a success, as 
were the ones in Lindsborg and Emporia, 
and the one she gave in Armory Hall for 
the benefit of disabled soldiers. 

The summer found the Talley fortunes 
decidedly improved, so Marion and her 
mother and Florence took themselves to 
Milan. There Marion studied another 
year, tried first one coach, then another, 
acquired a_ répertoire that includes 
“Rigoletto,” the “Barber of Seville,” 


“Lucia,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Coq 
d’Or,” “Rossignol” and “Traviata.” 

In the summer of 1925, Mr. Gatti went 
to Milan and arranged an audition at 
the Teatro Lirico. When he heard her 
sing he drew a great sigh of relief. 

“Well you haven’t let them spoil it, 
have you?” 

A contract was drawn up, to sing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, for the 
season of 1925-26, and they signed it— 
she and Mr. Gatti—on the Fourth of 
July. 

A Juvenile Star 


Sometime in the middle of February 
there will be billed outside the Metropoli- 
tan “— ... Marion Talley (début).” In 
among the tired opera-goers, hungry for 
something new, will be rich men and 
poor men from Kansas City, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants—more than a _ hun- 
dred of them—who have already made 
their plans to come for the big event. 

There will be New Yorkers there, long- 
nosed ones with raised eyebrows, those 
who have all the fall been saying: 
“Surely at her age and with her ex- 
perience she can’t be ready for the Met- 
ropolitan.” 

A few more tolerant ones will remem- 
ber that Minnie Hauk was a full-fledged 
artist at Covent Garden at the age of 
sixteen, that Adeline Patti made her 
début at sixteen, Schumann Heink and 
Lilli Lehmann at seventeen. Jenny Lind 
was on the stage at eighteen, Sembrich, 
Etelka Gerster, Calvé and Farrar at 
nineteen. Emmy Destinn was twenty, 
Christine Nilsson was twenty-one and 
Emma Eames as old as_ twenty-two. 
Big names, all of them, for such very 
young people! 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





CAROLS RESOUND IN QUAKER CITY SQUARE 
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Stokowski Leads Chorus in 
Outdoors—Orchestra 


and Soloists Heard 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—The week 
just closed brought numerous special 
carol and Christmas music programs. 
On Christmas eve Leopold Stokowski 


led volunteer choristers in Christmas 
carolling in Independence Square. A 
very large audience gathered in the 
shadows of the famous old hall of liberty, 
with a gayly lighted tree in the fore- 
ground and many joined in the organized 
singing, which had been drilled by Rob- 
ert Lawrence. ‘“Adeste Fideles,” ‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing,” “Silent Night” 
and “Hallalujah” Chorus were in the in- 
spiriting répertoire. The Junior Band, 
trained by Albert Hoxie, played excel- 
lently. Altogether this second year of 
community singing was a fine feature 
of the Yuletide. 

Of artistic interest was the fourth of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Monday 
evening concerts in the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Wassili Leps’ “musical illustration,” 
entitled “Loretto,” after the seat of 
Charles M. Schwab, and dedicated to the 
ironmaster, proved of genuine interest 
for its melodic ideas. The First Sym- 
phony of the late Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, 
for many years a pioneer leader in Phil- 
adelphia musical achievements, renewed 
the impression of scholarliness obtained 
from its previous performance by the 
Orchestra. Other numbers were Brahms’ 
Variations on a Haydn Theme, “Chorale 
St. Antoni”; Schubert’s ‘German 
Dances” and Johann Strauss’ “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods.” With the ad- 
vantage of two repetitions the previous 
week, these numbers were even better 
played than at the regular series of con- 
certs. 

A delightful Christmas party was 
given by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
founder and president of the Curtis In- 
stitute, in the Institute Building last 
Monday, to the faculty and students. 
Mrs. Curtis, assisted by Grace Spofford, 
dean, William E. Walter, director, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Curtis Bok, son and 
daughter-in-law of Mrs. Bok, received. 
The guests of honor included Josef Hof- 
mann, Carlos Salzedo, Harold Bauer, 
David Saperton, Carl Flesch, Louis 
Bailly, Marcel Tabuteau, William Kin- 
caid, Daniel Bonade, the last three wood- 
wind principals in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, as well as members of the in- 
stitute faculty. All the others, with the 


Wnt 


exception of Mr. Bauer, are members of 
the faculty. Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” 
was read by Samuel King, instructor at 
Bryn Mawr and in the academic depart- 
ment of the institute and there was ap- 
propriate Christmas music. 

The Dickens classic was a prime fea- 
ture of the Christmas entertainment of 
the New Century Club, complemented 
by a well-written cantata, Frances 
McCollin’s “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” nicely given by the club’s 
Junior section. 

Olga Warren, coloratura’ soprano, 
made a decided impression in her recital 
in the Foyer of the Academy last Thurs- 
day evening. She has vocal flexibility, 
clarity and tonal sweetness—such highly 
desirable assets of florid song. Richard 
Hageman’s “Evening” was delightfully 


done. Intelligence of interpretation 
marked the Liszt “Lorelei,” Schubert’s 
“Who is Sylvia” and Schumann’s 


“Stille Liebe.” 

Ancient and modern carols were well 
sung by the Main Line Choral, at Ard- 
more, on Monday evening. The soloist 
was Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist. 

Marcel Tabuteau, first oboist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, was the soloist 
at the third of the children’s concerts 
given by the Orchestra, under Mr. 
Stokowski, and also at the special repe- 
tition of the program given for the chil- 
dren of members of the Philadelphia 
Forum. He played a uniquely interest- 
ing Concerto for oboe and orchestra. 
His co-soloist was the first flutist of the 
orchestra, William Kincaid, whose fin- 
ished work was revealed in Widor’s 
Scherzo for Flute and Orchestra. A 
Bach Chorale, the Pizzicato from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
the Strauss “Blue Danube” Waltz were 
the orchestral numbers on this thrice re- 
peated program, at each of which Mr. 
Stokowski, following his delightful cus- 
tom, gave an explanatory talk with com- 
ment on the numbers played. 

Gunster Opens Series in Sherman. 

SHERMAN, TEx., Dec. 26.—Frederick 
Gunster appeared as the first attraction 
on the Kidd-Key College artist series, 
Nov. 6. Possessing a tenor voice of 
much beauty, and a personality and 
capability which enables him to inter- 
pret songs of many nations and tongues 
in realistic fashion, Mr. Gunster was 
enthusiastically greeted by a large audi- 
ence. 

All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prope) credit is given. 
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Scores in St. Pau! 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Oct. 16, 1925 


THE opening event of the formal 
music season brought a large au- 
dience to the People’s church Thurs- 
day evening for the recital by Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

This was the first of the Schubert 
Club's list of guest-artists for the 
year, and the responsiveness of lis- 
teners to every element of the 
singer's appeal bespoke the freshness 
which follows the long summer in- 
terval. 

It requires no special knowledge of 
Miss Mario's musical career to dis- 
cern the operatic background of her 
art. In her ‘‘Ab, fors e lui’’ and 
‘‘Ombre leggiera’’ she was plainly on 
familiar ground, both as to voice and 
style, and carried them off with con- 
fidence and_ effectiveness. She has 
good command of the coloratura 
mechanism, and can support it with 
considerable dramatic power and 
warmth; and at least three of her 
songs were so sung as to show 
marked sweetness and purity of tone, 
principal among these having been 
the cradle song set to the Kriesler 
“Caprice Viennois,’’ which she sang 
with taste and feeling. Massenet’s 
‘Ja t’aime’’ was another success in 
this respect, and Deems Taylor's gay 
little ‘‘T'wenty-Eighteen”’ illustrated 
her interpretive intelligence in an 
attractive way. 

Hers is essentially a beautiful 
voice; one of the sort capable of 
unlimited polishing, and correspond- 
ing brilliance. She has youth, brains, 
good looks, and a cordial and smiling 
manner which leaves no doubt of 
her desire to please—-a desire plainly 
responsible for the choice of ‘‘Annie 
Laurie’’ and Kjerulf’s ‘‘Last Night’’ 
as two of her encores. 

Imogene Peay officiated pleasantly 
as accompanist for a program which 


included Mozart's ‘‘Dans un_ bois,"’ 
Iiandel’s ‘‘Care Selve,"’ and the 
Beethoven ‘*Neue Liebe, neues Le- 
ben’’; ‘‘Printemps,"’ by Wilfred Pel- 
letier ; Koecchlin's ‘‘Le Matin’’; 


“Tout est si beau,’’ by Rachmanin- 
off; ‘Je t’aime,’’ of Massenet, the 
operatic arias, cradle song and Twen- 
ty-Kighteen’’ mentioned; Mrs. Beach’s 
“Ah, Love, but a Day,’’ and Frank 
la Forge’s ‘‘Song of the Open.”’ 


Spring Festival 
Dates Now 
Booking 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York City 
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A Voice Known on Four Continents for Its Beauty 


Recent London Opinions: 


“Whatever else we lack in the London world of music, it 
cannot be said that we lack the opportunity of hearing the 
fine practice of the singing art. Sunday after Sunday the 
Albert Hall resounds with it. Yesterday we heard Madame 
dal Monte, whose performances in ‘Lucia’ and in the ‘Bar- 
ber of Seville,’ at Covent Garden last season won for her 
affection and a certain amount of fame here in London. The 
concert yesterday went far to make that position secure. 
There was never any doubt at any time as to the fine quality 
of her singing. The Titania song from ‘Mignon’ was a per- 
fect example of the coloratura art. The beautiful color of the 
voice was preserved evenly throughout the whole compass, 
the tone was always delicately poised on the breath, and the 
most difficult feats and flights were carried out without the 
slightest suspicion of display. Lest we should think of her 
only and merely as a dexterous performer of cadenzas, 
Madame dal Monte revealed how complete a mastery she has 
over sostenuto singing in her second group (Giordano’s ‘Caro 
mio ben’ and Salvator Rosa’s ‘Star Vincino’). The tone here 
was entirely without blemish.” 


—London Times, October 12, 1925. 


“Mme. Toti dal Monte made her reappearance at the 
Albert Hall yesterday afternoon. She was in excellent voice, 
and sang with an accuracy of intonation and with a perfect 
control of the phrasing which shows that the art of bel canto 
is by no means dead.’ Such singing makes it a pleasure to 
hear even show pieces like ‘Io son Titania’ or the ‘Bell 
Song’ from Lakme, but Mme. dal Monte delighted us most in 
‘Du bist wie eine blume’ (sung in Italian) and Giordano’s 
‘Caro mio ben.’ It is far more difficult to sing those appar- 
ently simple melodies with such beauty of tone and balance 
of phrasing—though there were one or two excessive rallen- 
tandi—than to rattle off Chapi’s ‘Carceleras.’ But it was this 
that aroused the audience to the greatest excitement.” 


—London Daily Telegraph, October 10, 1925. 


Madame dal Monte is Now in the United States 
For her Second Transcontinental Recital Tour, 
Including Her Appearances with the 
San Francisco Opera Company. 


Booking Now 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


Wire Your Application! 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FOOTE’S ‘HIAWATHA’ 


De Gogorza Recital and Pro- 
grams by Resident 
Artists Attract 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Dec. 26.—The Amphion 
Society of Seattle opened its sixteenth 
season on Dec. 2 under the direction of 
Graham Morgan, in a concert at Meany 
Hall, with Gertrude Lieben, contralto, 
assisting. Incidental solos were sung 
by Daniel O’Brien, tenor; Elmer Eckart, 
Harry Leland and Ralph Boyer, bari- 
tones. Arville Belstad was accompanist. 
Outstanding numbers on this program 
were Foote’s “Farewell of Hiawatha” 
and Fauré’s “Son of the Prophet.” 

The annual midwinter concert of the 
University of Washington chorus and 
orchestra under Dean Irving M. Glen 
was presented at Meany Hall on Dec. 9. 
The principal number was Henry Had- 
ley’s “The New Earth.” Soloists were 
Edna Mabon, soprano; Olga England, 
contralto; Verner Delaney, tenor, and 
Alec Campbell, baritone. 

The opening concert of the fourth 
series in Seattle this season was given 
by Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, on Dec. 
4, under the auspices of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. George E. Maine, 
chairman of the committee, was in 
charge. Mr. de Gogorza sang with his 
usual artistry and was assisted at the 
piano by Helen Winslow. The North- 





FEATURE IN SEATTLE 


western tour is under the direction of 
Katharine Rice. 

The winter concert of the Ralston 
Club, Owen J. Williams, leader, was 
given on Dec. 9 at the Eagle’s Auditor- 
ium, with George Rogovoy, ’cellist, and 
Lawrence T. Mayer, bass-baritone, as 
the assisting artists. Louretta V. Hard- 
ing was accompanist. 

The Orpheon Society, a chorus of 
women under the baton of Edwin Fair- 
bourn, opened its second season on Dec. 
8 at the First Christian Church. The 
soloists were Edna Crittenden, violinist, 
and two members, Olive Braithwaite, 
soprano, and Ruby Ohman, contralto. 
Mrs. Theo. D. Callahan was accompanist. 

The winter concert of the Arion 
Liederkranz Singing Society took place 
on Dec. 5, under L. W. Rotter. The 
soloists were: Mrs. John McCormack, 
soprano, and Dorothy Greenberg, pian- 
ist. Nita Joder was accompanist. 

The Spargur String Quartet gave the 
second concert of its series on Dec. 10 
at the Olympic Hotel, playing the 
Dvorak Quartet in E Flat, Op. 51; 
Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat Major, and 
two smaller numbers, “The Blind Girl” 
by Daisy Wood Hildreth, and “Novell- 
etten” by Bridge. 

The Faculty Club of the Cornish 
School, at its annual meeting recently, 
elected Kola Levienne president; Ellen 
Wood Murphy, vice-president; Anna 
Grant Dall, secretary, and Ann Bellamy, 
treasurer. 

The Students’ Musical Club met on 





Mme. Cahier to Begin Curtis Series 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—Mme. Charles 
Cahier, contralto, will give a recital in 
the Curtis Institute faculty series on 
Jan. 13. Recitals following Mme. Cahier’s 
will be those of the Curtis Quartet; 
Frank Gittelson; Horatio Connel; Carl 
Flesch, head of the violin department; 
Wanda Landowska; Josef Hofmann and 
Mr. Flesch in violin and piano sonatas; 
George Boyle; Louis Bailly; Isabelle 
Vengerova; Felix Salmond, head of the 
’cello department; Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Gittelson in violin and piano sonatas; 
Sasha Jacobinoff; David Saperton; Mr. 
Hofmann, and, closing the series on 
April 28, Emilio de Gogorza. 





Detroit Club Gives Program of Numbers 
by “Three B’s” 


DETROIT, Dec. 26.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale recently gave a “Three B’s” program 
under the direction of Clara Koehler 
Heberlein. A feature of the morning 
was a mixed quartet which sang a con- 
certed number from “Fidelio” and three 
Brahms songs, the latter accompanied 
by two pianos. The following partici- 
pated in the concert: Claire Burtch, 
Ada Gordon and Mrs. Charles Brodt, 
pianists; Elizabeth Emery, Elizabeth 
Bennett, Clifford Bailey and William A. 
Kerr, vocalists; Theodosia Eldridge and 


Ruth Fraser Sutton, violinists; Con- 
stantin Komarovski, ’cellist; and Clara 
Koehler Heberlein, Pauline F. Athay 
and Ida M. Kitching, accompanists. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


Indiana Musicians Register Success 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Dec. 26.—Wini- 
fred Merrill, daughter of B. Winifred 
Merrill, dean of the School of Music, 
Indiana University, gave the first num- 
ber of the Friday Musicale series—ar- 
ranged for members enrolled in that in- 
stitution, in the Student Building. Miss 
Merrill, a violinist graduate of the New 
York Institute of Musical Art, is now on 
a tour of the Middle West. Dean Mer- 
rill’s introduction of the University 
Orchestra at convocation marked an 
epoch in university orchestral accomp- 
lishment. The program contained music 
by Sibelius, Haydn and Dvorak. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Sylvia Lent Reéngaged by Detroit 
Symphony 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, who appeared 
with the Detroit Symphony in Buffalo on 
Dec. 1 under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Musical Foundation, has been engaged to 
appear with the same orchestra in De- 
troit in a pair of concerts on Feb. 25 
and 26. 
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the afternoon of Dec. 12 at the home 
of Dorothy Fisher. The soloist was 
Dorothy Baker. Frances Tanner spoke 
on the American orchestra. 

Christmas music was the feature of 
La Bohéme Club’s December meeting. 
The soloists were Mrs. F. N. Rhodes, 
Mrs. Eugene Walling, Mrs. John Allen, 
Mrs. Harry Cone and Mrs. E. C. Graff. 

Mu Phi Epsilon, women’s music soror- 
ity, and Phi Mu Alpha, men’s music fra- 
ternity, gave a joint program on Dec. 
6 in which the following soloists par- 
ticipated: Alexander Campbell, David 
Burnam, Penelope Oyen, Jean Kantner 
and Eleanor Sayre. 

The second twilight musicale of the 
Women’s University Club took place on 
Dec. 6. The soloists were Gertrude 
Lieben, contralto, with Mrs. Granville 
Marshall at the piano, and Mary Kil- 
patrick, pianist. 


CUBAN MUSIC PERFORMED 


Havana Welcomes Hinshaw Company in 
Three Mozart Operas 


HAVANA, Dec. 16.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the baton of Pedro 
Sanjuan, gave its nineteenth subscrip- 
tion concert recently in the National 
Theater. 

The soloist was Catalina Forteza, pi- 
anist, who played Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor with artistry. 

The “Overtura sobre temas Cubanos” 
by the young Cuban composer, Amadeo 
Roldan, was given its second perform- 
ance. Other contributions by the orches- 
tra were by Gluck-Wagner and Tcherep- 
nine. 

Pro Arte Musical offered its associ- 
ates three performances of opera by 
William Wade Hinshaw’s Opera Com- 
pany in the Payret Theater on three 
days. The operas given were “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” “Cosi fan Tutte’ and “Don 
Giovanni.” 

Ezequiel Cuevas gave a concert at the 
Sala Espadero. Cuban songs with gui- 
tar accompaniments, guitar, mandolin 
and bandurria solos and ensemble num- 
bers composed the program. 

NENA BENITEZ. 








Christmas Musicale and Glee Club 
Program Given in Kansas City 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 26.—The Glee 
Club from the University of Kansas, 
Thomas A. Larremore, leader, was re- 
cently heard under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in the auditorium of the Westport 
High School. Solos by members of the 
club were given by Howard F. Kubic, 
pianist; Aubrey W. Popejoy, baritone, 
and Fred W. Skaer, bass. Mora More- 
land Peck, harpist, of this city, was 
heard in several numbers. Unusually in- 
teresting groups of songs were heard 
in Horner Hall, Dec. 18, in the recital 
given by Ruth Walker Raleigh, soprano. 
The pleasing quality of her voice was 
enhanced by fine interpretative gifts. 
Wilbur Pfeiffer was at the _ piano. 
Richard Canterbury, pianist, presented 
his students in a Christmas musicale in 
his studio. Helen Lynch, soprano, of 
Henry Gorrell’s studio, assisted. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 
All the material in MusicaL AMERICA 1s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





YULE CHORAL LIST 
STIRS LONG BEACH 


Moderns Heard in Joint Hotel 
Recital—Weber Mass 
Performed 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 





LONG BEACH, CAL, Dec. 26.—The 
Choral Section of the Woman’s Music 
Study Club, L. D. Frey, leader, gave a 
Christmas program in First Baptist 
Church on Dec. 16. The chorus of forty 
displayed good ensemble work. Assist- 
ing soloists were Mrs. Good, Mrs. Ste- 


wart and Mrs. Robertson, sopranos; 
Foster Rucker, baritone; Mrs. O. G. 
Hinshaw, reader; Harriet C. Stacy, 


organist, and George Stolberg, violinist. 
The accompanist was Helen Cook Evans. 

Pauline Farquhar, pianist, and Mar- 
garet Messer Morris, soprano, were pre- 
sented in recital at the Hotel Virginia 
by the Fitzgerald Music Company. In- 
dividuality in interpretation, brilliant 
technic and good tone production mark- 
ed the work of Miss Farquhar. The 
modern group, including “Festival of 
Fire” by de Falla, “Island Spell” by 
Ireland and “The Vodka Shop” by Bax 
was especially interesting. Miss Morris 
was in good voice and was well re- 
ceived. 

The Philharmonic Trio, Sol Cohen, 
violin; Earl Bright, ’cello, and Alfred 
Kastner, harp, was heard in recital un- 
der the management of Katheryn Cof- 
field, director of the Seven Arts Society 
artists’ course. 

Minerva C. Hall, general director of 
music in the Long Beach public schools, 
gave a demonstration of the Seashore 
tests, before the Woman’s Music Study 
Club, using a class of boys and girls 
from George Washington Junior High 
School to illustrate the work. The Girls’ 
and Boys’ Glee Clubs from the school 
sang, and Lewis Malone and Louise 
Kohler, from the harmony class of Poly- 
technic High School, gave original vocal 
and instrumental compositions. 

Ada Potter Wiseman, president of the 
Delphian Society, arranged two recent 
programs for the members. Miss Far- 
quhar, pianist; Clara Graham, soprano; 
Percy Olds, baritone; Maurice T. L, 
Koehler, violinist, gave the musical illus- 
trations. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Arthur J. Keltie and Mrs. Olds. Leonard 
J. Walker, conductor of the Long Beach 
Symphony, spoke about the instruments 
of the orchestra. 

The choir of St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church, Joseph Ballantyne leader, gave 
Weber’s Mass in G on Dec. 19 with a 
chorus of eighty. The soloists were 
Mrs. G. H. Herman, Mrs. Louis Olsen, 
James J. Buntin and James G. McGar- 
rigle. Madeline Gumprecht was at the 
organ. 

Teachers presenting pupils recently 
were Bernice Beal and Mrs. Allen Chase, 
violin; Pauline Farquhar, Ethel Willard 
Putnam and Clarence E. Krinbill, piano. 

An orchestra of sixty players, includ- 
ing violin pupils of L. D. McCoy, were 
led by Mr. McCoy in a concert at the 
Municipal Auditorium. Sarah McCoy 
Arnold, pianist, was the assisting artist. 
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From Other Reviews of Same Recital: 


Miss Ruth Breton, violinist, made her second public 
appearance in New York yesterday afternoon. A season 
ago, on the occasion of her debut, she made evident the 
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Ruth Breton Plays Artistically. 
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A successful debutante of last sea- 
son, Mme, Ruth Breton, returned to the 





local concert field yesterday afternoon, 
giving a recital of violin music in Aeo- 
lian Hall. 
ceedings classically with a Corelli sonata 
in C. Then she turned her attention to 
the “‘Poeme” of Chausson, in which 
such master fiddlers as Eugene Ysaye 
and Jacques Thibaud have’ shone 
memorably. 

This piece inevitably loses a good deal 
when a plano, instead of an orchestra, 
collaborates with the solo violin, but 
on this occasion the loss was minimized 
by the excellence with which Walter 
Golde played the piano, providing an 
accompaniment rich in finely graduatec 
coloring. Mme. Breton’s treatment of 
the violin part. was conspicuous for skil) 
in phrasing, a lively sense of climax, 
and a discreet management of nuance. 

Her bowing is marked by freedom and 
elasticity, hem tone is of generous size 
and fine quality, and she plays with the 
poise and assurance of a mature artist. 
There are, further, a dignity and a re- 
pose about her playing which come as a 
welcome relief after so much aggressive- 
ness and unrest masquerading as “‘tem- 


Mme, Breton opened pro- 










Photo by Nickolas Muray 





warmth and sensitiveness of her temperament and the 


soundness of her preparation in point of technic and musical knowledge. 
cital was emphatic of the same qualities...... 


impression..... 


Miss 


'pleces in the group were by two distin- 


Pablo de Sarasate. Aime. Breton played 





Breton has 















perament” or. “inspiration.” 

An interesting feature of her program 
Was a group of Spaniards, or at least 
about Spain. Virgilio Ranzato, of the 
“Serenata Andalusa.” happens to be a 
Venetian, but his serenade, of course, 
treats of Southern Spain, and the other 


guished Spanish violinists, one living, 
oné dead—respectively, Joan Manen and 


this group with admirable technic and 


much charm, 


PITTS SANBORN. 





Yesterday's re- 


made an enviable 


Sarasate’s “Habanera” was one of the compositions in which the performer was enabled 


to communicate her virtuoso spirit and fire. 
them with the brilliancy and elan characteristic of the violinist-composer. 


takable individuality, sincerity. (Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, December 11, 1925). 


The interpretation (of 
the Chausson ‘Poeme’’) 
was not evidently the result 
of anxious coaching. There 
was more of the freedom of 
the player’s fancy in it than 
that. It sounded as if it 
were delivered pretty much 


in Miss Breton’s own way, 
and it was a good way. It 
was musical, finely planned 

There was vitality in 
the performance (of the 
Corelli sonata). Much of 
this was due not only to the 
violinist’s incisive rhythm, 


She not only played the notes; she sounded 


She has unmis- 


but also to the soundness of 
her finger work in both in- 
tonation and tone forma- 
tion.... It is a pleasure to 
observe the progress of this 
young artist. (W. J. Hen- 
derson, N. Y. Sun, Decem- 
ber 11, 1925). 
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Herald Tribune 






Ruth Breton Shows 
Rare Violin Talent 
‘In 2d Recital Here 


Young Louisville Player 
Again Triumphs in Well 
Chosen and Enjoyable 
Program at Aeolian Hall 






Ruth Breton, a young violinist from 
Louisville who had semed to deserve 
the title of the most promising violin- 
istic debutante brought here by the 
music season of 1924-’25, gave her 
second New York recital yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall, and provid- 
ed a performance that led reviewers 
tv linger long after the points'in the 


program whef they are wont to flee. 
For Miss Breton, even more than last 
season, seemed a musician of distinctly 
unusual talent, showing promise of be- 
coming another ‘of those violinists of 
the brand that has made Professor 
Leopold Auér famous. 


One asset of the recital was a well - 
ohosen, concise and. unhyphenated pro-. 


gram, beginning with a sonata in .C 
by Corelli, which has had very few, 
if any, hearings here; 


ing one of numbers by Lili Boylanger, 
Albert Spalding and Hubay. Walter 
Golde, who had officiated at Miss 
Breton’s debut here in October, 1924, 
again: provided excellent pianistic co- 
operation. 

A tone of notable quality, technical 
skill of dextrous neatness and ample 
spirit and expressive ability marked a 





well-balanced, well-phrased perform- 
ance. While not perfect as yet, there 
seemed two or-three points where the 
—s went slightly astray. Miss 
reton's tone was one to be heard at 
length with antsual enjoyment, full, 
mellow, clear and warm, and holding 
its own in double stops and difficult 
peoenane where many good violinistic 
ones are wont to suffer drougth. She 
could play "with speed and energy 
without the not unfamiliar telltale 
scrape, and toss off display passages 
with calm and apparent ease, but dm- 
ple spirit in the result. 
he Spanish numbers, a serenade by 
Virgilio Ranzato (an Italian, but the 
title was Spanish), “Chanson,” by Joan 
Manen, and two Sarasate ieces, 
brought out, it seemed, some of Miss 
Breton’s best work, richness vf tone 
and remarkable technique, while her 





calm, unaffected manner on the stage 


was another asset of a _ significant 
recital. ¥. D. B. 











Chausson’s ‘ 
“Poeme,” a Spanish group, and a clos-, 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIC 
FORCES GIVE “MESSIAH” 


Althouse and Middleton Are Soloists 
with Resident Singers and Sym- 
phony Under Hertz 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.—Under civic 
auspices, a presentation of “Messiah” 
at the Civic Auditorium was given on 
Dec. 15 by the Municipal Chorus, San 


Francisco Symphony and soloists, Paul 
Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Lorna Lach- 
mund and Belle Montgomery, under the 
baton of. Alfred Hertz. The work de- 
lighted an audience which included not 
a few standees. 

The chorus won stellar honors. Its 
attacks and clarity of diction were re- 
markable, owing to the thorough train- 
ing of Dr. Hans Leschke, who has been 
able to instill into this body of 300 vol- 
unteer singers admirable qualities. The 
tone was good and climaxes were finely 
worked out. These factors were espe- 
cially notable in the choruses, “Unto Us 
a Child Is Born” and “Surely He Hath 
Borne Our Grief,” and “We Like Sheep 
Have Gone Astray” was sung with or- 
gan-like tonal effects. 

_ Mr. Middleton’s air “Why Do the Na- 
tions Rage?” was an outstanding dra- 
matic solo, and Mr. Althouse sang the 
tenor solos with a beautiful quality of 
tone. Miss Montgomery, contralto, gave 
an especially effective interpretation of 
“He Was Despised.” Miss Lachmund, 
soprano, did fine work in “Come Unto 
Him.” 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford Univer- 
sity organist, played the organ. 

MaArsory M. FISHER. 








School Superintendent Sponsors 
Concert in Austin 


AUSTIN, MINN., Dec. 26. — S. T. 
Neveln, superintendent of city schools, 
presented Isabel Richardson Molter, 
dramatic soprano, and Gilbert Ross, 
American violinist, in a joint recital in 
the High School Auditorium recently. 


Poem of Satyr in Chicago Premiére 
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HICAGO, Dec. 26.—Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist, was soloist at the Chicago 
Symphony’s subscription concerts of Dec. 


18 and 19. Frederick Stock conducted 
the following program: 
Tambourin from “Cephale et Procris,”’ 
Grétry 
Concerto fom Violin. ..... sss Boccherini 
(First performance in Chicago) 
“Pastoral” Symphony......... Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Marsyas’’.. .Castaldi 
(First performance in America) 
“TRIBOMO” nese cc ccvccssesesceeus Ravel 
(First performance at these concerts) 
io errr Sibelius 


Mr. Dushkin’s performance benefited 
from sweetness of tone, great agility and 
reasonably grounded style. He made an 
excellent impression as a young, eager 
and distinctive spokesman of lyric beauty. 

The Boccherini novelty was delight- 


fully limpid and was well received. The 
Ravel music, which had been played at 
least once before in recital here, pleased 
some hearers and disturbed others. While 
this score may not have deserved undue 
attention from the reactionaries, it is 
nevertheless a diverting example of con- 
temporary writing. 

Castaldi’s symphonic poem on the mu- 
sical controversy between the _ lyrist 
Apollo and the flutist satyr, whose name 
it bears, seemed hardly important. It 
was “new” music, conscientiously made 
and no more, so far as its inspiration is 
concerned. It was received without tu- 
mult. The symphony was exquisitely 
played, as were the opening and closing 
tid-bits on a rather lengthy program. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Rochester Young Folk Enjoy Holiday 
List 

ROCHESTER, Dec. 26.—Before an audi- 
ence of young listeners, the second chil- 
dren’s recital of the Women’s City Club 
and the Tuesday Musicale was given on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 20, at the 
former club. Those taking part were 
Mrs. D. Walter Brown, who sang a 
charming group of songs, accompanied 
by Aura Chapin Ray; Elaine Conolly, 
violinist, a pupil of Vladimir Resnikoff 
of the Resnikoff-Maas School of Music, 
who played Kreisler arrangements of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson Indoue”’ 
and “Chanson Arabe’’; and Ira Cohen 
and Isadore Appelbaum, two young 
pianists, both pupils of Edgar Rose, of 
the Eastman School of Music. The two 
latter played solos and duets. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Sixteenth-Century Carols Sung by 
Omaha Club 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 26.—The winter 
concert by the Apollo Club of Omaha 
was given at the Brandeis Theater. This 
is the sixth year since the birth of the 


Club which has made marked progress, 
and reflects great credit upon Frank 
Van Gundy, the conductor. Among the 
outstanding numbers were “Lo, How a 
Rose E’er Blooming” by Praetorius and 
“Jesu. Dulcis” by Vittoria. Herbert 
Gould, bass, was the assisting artist. 
Ruth Ester Rockwood, was accompanist. 
The second of this season’s series of con- 
certs by the Tuesday Musical Club was 
given recently, when the organization 
presented Gitta Gradova, pianist. Miss 
Gradova is one of the most gifted pi- 
anists ever heard in this city. 
MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





Indian Music Expounded in Denver 


DENVER, Dec. 26.—Under the auspices 
of the Denver Chapter Mu Phi Epsilon, 
Harold Loring recently delivered an in- 
teresting lecture on Indian music, ably 
assisted by Lucile Fowler, contralto. 
Not only was Mr. Loring’s wide knowl- 
edge of Indian music unmistakably evi- 
dent, but he brought to his task a rare 
facility of utterance. Mr. Loring has 
recently come to Denver as a resident. 


J. C. WILcox. 


VANCOUVER’S MUSIC LIFE 
TAKES COLORFUL COURSE 





Recital by de Gogorza and Programs by 
Resident Artists and Orchestra 
Rouse Northwest 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 26.—Emilio de 
Gogorza was guest artist with the Van- 
couver Masonic Choir at the annual con- 
cert. His solos included an aria from 
“Le Roi de Lahore’; “The Wounded 
Birch,” by Gretchaninoff; Moussorgsky’s 
“The Goat”; “The Silent Night” of 
Rachmaninoff, and songs by Rhodes, 
Cadman, Cyril Scott, O’Hara, Alvarez 
and Valverde. The Toreador Song from 
“Carmen” was sung with the choir. A 
capacity audience gave the artist an en- 
thusiastic reception. 

The bimonthly recitals arranged by 
the Woman’s Musical Club have proved 
popular this winter. Those taking part 
in the last one were Olive Beaton, Ethel 
Planta, Will Edmunds, Robert Griffiths, 
A. R. Dingman, Margaret MacKechnie, 
Mrs. James A. McGeer, Winifred Bell 
and Sidney Adamson. Accompanists 
were Mrs. A. R. Dingman and Kenneth 
Ross. 

Those taking part in a recent recital 
arranged by the Philharmonic Club were 
Betty Crawford, Mrs. W. K. Coulthard, 
John McKinnon, the Westminster Quar- 
tet, Nadna Hann, Ira Swartz, Frederic 
Kidson, Winifred Bell, Alice Simpson 
and Edna Rogers. Accompanists were 
Nancy Paisley-Benn, Mrs. G. Bailey, 
Margaret MacKechnie, James Todd and 
Winifred Ney. 

Two students’ programs have been 
given recently, one arranged by the Phil- 
harmonic Club and the other by the 
Woman’s Musical Club. 

The Meridian Lodge Orchestra, com- 
posed of Masons, gave a concert at which 
assisting artists were Marion Copp, 
Edythe Lever Hawes, J. E. Pacey, W. R. 
Davies and the D. O. K. K. Male Quartet. 
Rosalind Borowski. Jessie Grant Mun- 
shaw and Sydney Kelland were the ac- 
companists. A. WINIFRED LEE. 




















Headline from New York American 
‘“*REVEALS REFINED PIANO ART’”’ 
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with force and conviction.” 


musical insight.’’ 


Chickering Piano 





is in these lyrical tone miniatures. 
his warmest success in that group.” 


Leonard Liebling, New York American, Dec. 8, 1925 


PAUL ROES 


Emphasizes European Successes in 


| First New York Recital: Town Hall, Dec. 7, 1925 


“Paul Roes revealed himself to be a player of refined musical and pronounced 
pianistic gifts. His reposeful manner of performance lends dignity to all his 
renderings. He won his warmest success in the rarely heard set of pieces by 
| Liszt, known as ‘La Suisse,’ from that composer’s ‘Annees des Pelerinage.’ It 
takes true poetical instinct, a sense of romanticism, to bring to life the best that 
Roes was equal to the undertaking, and scored 


‘‘Sharp dynamic contrasts, restless moods, and a turbulent flow of shifting colors 
characterized his art. Mr. Roes made his impress, the impress of an interesting 
personality, with striking ideas in interpretation and the ability to convey them 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, Dec. 8, 1925 


“‘Masterly technical skill and fluency, energy judiciously used, and distinct abil- 
ity for shading; he was not a pianist who played only in black and white, but 
able to interpret the different moods of Liszt’s extensive musical pilgrimage.”’ 
New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 8, 1925 
“He is an artist with style and imagination; one able to hold the attention of an 
audience with more than technical skill. 
“Effortless, perfect technic, a beautiful many colored tone, and above all, deep 
Maurice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, Dec. 8, 1925 


Ampico Recordings 


He gave pleasure to a large audience.” 
New York World, Dec. 8, 1925 

















SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, Feb. 2, 1926 
(8:30 P. M.) 
Recital Management: Bogue-Laberge 








MANAGEMENT OF PAUL ROES 


HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE, 67th AND BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BLOCH AND YSAYE WORKS 
INTEREST COAST HEARERS 





Hother Wismer Presents Novel List of 
Modern and Old String Music— 
San Francisco Recitals 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 26.—Hother 
Wismer gave a program of interesting 
violin and viola music in the Hotel Fair- 
mont on Dec. 17, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. The program in- 
cluded Ysaye’s Sonata in D Minor for 
violin alone, Bloch’s Improvisation from 
“Baal Shem,” Bruch’s “Swedish” Dances 
and Melodies, Mondonville’s Intermedio; 
familiar numbers by Tartini, Spohr, Le 
Clair, Gade, de Grassi and Chausson, 


and two viola solo numbers by Fiorillo 
and David. 

Mr. Wismer was at his best in the 
viola numbers and in the Bloch Improv- 
isation, which was the most interesting 
number on the program. Ysaye’s Sonata 
proved somewhat disappointing. Mr. 
Wismer is to be commended for his 
search for and presentation of musical 
novelties. Margo Hughes was a fine ac- 
companist. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 
May Dearborn Schwab, soprano; Merlyn 
Morse, baritone, and Esther Deininger 
and Gertrude Lang in piano ensemble 
numbers, at its final meeting of the year 
in the Fairmont Hotel. The accompa- 
nists were Henrik Gjerdrum and Mrs. 
Philip Eberhart. 

Ellen Edwards, assisted by Elizabeth 
Alexander, gave a piano recital in 
Chickering Hall, including the Rach- 
maninoff C Minor Concerto. The work 
was given an impressive reading by 
Miss Edwards, with an assisting artist 
at the second piano. The entire pro- 
gram was received with approbation by 
an audience of large proportions. 

MarJgory M. FISHER. 





Southern Colleges Propose Glee Club 
Union 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Dec. 26.—Direc- 
tors from six of the seven glee clubs in 
North Carolina colleges, meeting here, 
formed the North Carolina, Inter-Col- 
legiate Glee Club Association. There 
were representatives from Davidson, 
Guilford, Duke, Elon and State Colleges 
and the University. The group elected 
a committee to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the association and to arrange 
for the State glee club contest to be held 
in February. This committee comprises 
W. P. Twaddell, director of the Duke 
Club; P. W. Price, of the: State Club; 
and Paul J. Weaver, of the. University 
Club. The group went on record as de- 
siring to codperate in the formation of 
a Southern Inter-Collegiate Glee Club 
Association to be organized in Green- 
ville, S. C., in January. After the meet- 
ing the delegates attended a concert by 
the Cherniavsky Trio. 

D. G. ‘SPENCER. 





Amateurs Give Christmas Music 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 27.—What 
was rated by many as the leading pub- 
lic concert of the Christmas holidays by 
an amateur organization in Wilming- 
ton was given in the Playhouse this 
afternoon. -The Student Orchestra and 
the Chorus of the Italian Neighborhood 
House combined in a program of instru- 
mental and vocal works. The orchestra 
was directed by Edna Turner Bradfield, 
its founder, and the chorus by Henry 
Walsh. JOHN V. HILL. 
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Loesser Joins Cleveland Institute 


Faculty on School’s Fifth Birthday 
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LEVELAND, Dec. 26.—Simultane- 

ously with the celebration of the 
fifth anniversary of the school, the 
appointment of Arthur Loesser, pianist, 
to the faculty of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music has been announced. Mr. 
Loesser was born in New York. His 
father, a music teacher, recognized the 
talent of his son, and instructed him in 


violin and piano as a means of expres- 
sion. Mr. Loesser later rejected the 
violin, but showed unmistakable talent 
for the piano. His first formal instruc- 
tion was imparted by Elizabeth Strauss, 
a Leschetizky pupil. Later he studied 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York with Sigismund Stowjowski. One 
of the many awards he won for excel- 
lence in his musical studies was the 
Morris Loeb Memona: Prize which 
entitled him to a year’s study abroad. 
His European début was made in 1913. 

At an age when most boys are just 
beginning to think of college, Mr. Loes- 
ser was touring with Maud Powell, 
violinist. In 1920 he made an extensive 
tour of Australia, and the following 
year he appeared in the Far East with 
Mischa Elman. Then followed an 
engagement with Ernestine Schumann 
Heink. 

In the last few years Mr. Loesser 
has been devoting his time to solo work, 
ensemble and teaching. He has appeared 
in concert and with symphony orchestras, 
and is the valued pianist of the String- 
wood Ensemble. This sextet, composed 
of first and second violin, viola, clarinet 
and ’cello, is one of the newer ensemble 
groups in the East. 

Mr. Loesser’s first concert appearance 
in Cleveland on Jan. 29, in an invitation 
recital, is eagerly awaited. Meanwhile 
he is fulfilling engagements in the East. 
He will appear with the Stringwood 
Ensemble in Danbury, Conn., Feb. 3, 
and will play again on Feb. 13. He will 
play in a recital with Helen Teschner- 
Tas in New York on Feb. 19. 

In December, five years ago, the 
Cleveland Institute of Music opened its 
doors to its first pupils. Since that time 
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Arthur Loesser 


its growth in student body, faculty and 
departments has been great. 

Latest proof of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute’s growth has been the addition of 
an orchestra department and, with it, 
the announcement of scholarship awards 
to pupils showing most progress in their 
orchestral studies. 

According to Mrs. Franklyn B. Sand- 
ers, acting director of the school, the 
awards of merit are being made to 
encourage young people to study wood- 
wind, brass and percussion instruments 
“so much neglected by Americans” in 
the past. 

It is announced that students wishing 
to study these instruments may obtain 
scholarship awards from the Cleveland 
Institute by taking entrance examina- 
tions and entering a year’s competition 
with fellow students. The year’s tuition 
will be returned to the two students of 
each instrument who pass the entrance 
examinations and show the most prog- 
ress and talent. 





Cincinnati Shy in App 


roving Bartok 
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INCINNATI, Dec. 26.—Under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, and with Hans 


Kindler as ’cello soloist, the following 
program was given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Dec. 18 and 19 in the 
Emery Auditorium: 


Overture, “The Secret Marriage” 
Cimarosa 


Dance Suite for Orchestra...... Bart6k 
Variations on a Rococo Theme 
Tchaikovsky 
For ’cello and orchestra 
I, BU: Oi occa ce evacaes Brahms 
The first number was _§ splendidly 
played, and was much enjoyed by the 
large audience, to whom it was unfa- 
miliar. The ultra-modern Dance of 
Bart6k was not received with the same 


favor. 


Mr. Kindler played with a luscious 
tone, and made the most of his number. 

The Symphony was the best number 
on the program, and was very well read. 
The slow movement was expressive as 
was the third movement also. 

Grace Methodist Church of Newport 
has engaged Ruth Barkley as organist. 
She is a graduate of the College of 
Music. 

The quartet of the Walnut Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, which includes Mrs. 
R. Sayler Wright, Emma _ Burkhardt 
Seebaum, Morgan Ruffner and John 
Yoakley, Jr.. and is led by Ella F. 
Purdy. organist and choir director, gave 
an ambitious program on Dec. 20. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Son Born to Louise Homer, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Van R. Stires, 
the latter known professionally as 
“Louise Homer Stires,” are receiving 
congratulations upon the birth of a son 
in Alexandria, Va., where Mr. Stires is 
a student at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. Mrs. Stires is the daughter 
of Louise Homer, former contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and of Sidney 
Homer, composer. Mr. Stires is the son 
of the Right Rev. Ernest M. Stires, for 
twenty-five years rector of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, and re- 
cently elected Bishop of the Diocese of 
Long Island. The child will be named 
for his paternal grandfather. 

Diaghileff Company Gives New Ballet, 
“Barabau,” in London 

LONDON, Dec. 14.—On Friday evening 
the Diaghileff Company at the Coliseum 
produced an entirely new ballet, “Bara- 
bau,” “book and music” as the program 
has it, by Vittorio Rieti, setting by Mau- 
rice Utrillo, choreography by Georges 
Balanchin. It is a delightfully absurd 
fantasy on a nursery rhyme theme. The 
comic soldiers, the delicious dance, and 


feigned death of “the hero,” the impos- 
sibly rustic villagers and black clothed 
chorus must be seen to be appreciated. 
The whole thing is a collection of epi- 
sodes, each an essay in buffoonery. Rieti’s 
score is pleasant and straightforward 
and suits the action beautifully. 





All the material in MustcaL AmprIcA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


N. Y. MUSIC WEEK NAMES 
DATES FOR 1926 CONTESTS 





10,000 Competitors Estimated for Season 
Opening in Bronx and Queens 
in February 
Isabel Lowden, director of the New 
York Music Week Association, has an- 
nounced the dates of the Music Week 


contests. According. to estimate there 
will be more than 10,000 competitors in 
1926. The contest will open in the 
Brooklyn and Queens districts the last 
week in February, the same scheme of 
rotation to be employed as last year. 
Districts 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the Bronx, 
and Districts 45 and 46 of Queens will 
hold their contests the week beginning 
Sunday, Feb. 21; Districts 17, 18 and 24 
of the Bronx, and Districts 41, 42, 43 
and 44 of Queens the week beginning 
March 1. The contests between these 
two boroughs will be held the week of 
March 21. 

Richmond will hold its district contests 
the week of March 28, its borough con- 
tests the week of April 18. The district 
contests in Brooklyn and Manhattan will 
begin the week of March 7 and last the 
rest of the month. Borough contests 
for these districts will be held the week 
of April 18. The interborough contests 
will take place Music Week, May 2 to 
May 8. 

The contest committee, under the 
leadership of T. Tertius Noble, remains 
the same. Copies of the test pieces are 
obtainable at the office of the Music 
Week Association. Programs of these 
test pieces have been prepared by the 
public and parochial schools for the bene- 
fit of their students who wish to compete. 





Negro Portraiture Is Faithfully Pre- 
sented by Frederick Gunster. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Dec. 26.—After 
continuous successes on his fall tour in 
Texas and New Mexico, Frederick Gun- 
ster, tenor, opened his series of recitals 
in the Southern States in this city on 
Nov. 17. Mr. Gunster presented a 
varied program, including a number of 
operatic airs, and demonstrated that the 
wide range and power of his voice were 
adequate to all demands. Mr. Gunster’s 
final group consisted of Negro spirituals, 
sung in the costume of the ante-bellum 
Negro. It was a convincing portrait 
of the old “befo’ de wah” Negro that was 
presented to the audience, every gesture 
being a life-like imitation of the faithful 
“old uncle.” 





Dayton Has New Ensemble 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dec. 26.—Dayton’s 
newest musical organization is Don Bas- 
set’s orchestra. Mr. Basset is conductor 
of the Dayton Civic Orchestra. The or- 
ganization he has just formed is called 
the “Basset Woodwind Ensemble’”’—clar- 
inet, flute, oboe, piccolo, bassoon, English 
horn, trumpet cornet, trombone and tuba. 
The new organization was introduced to 
the music loving public of Dayton in the 
Stivers High School Auditorium. 

H. EUGENE” HALL. 





Maintains Traditions of 
Holiday Season 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—Handel’s ‘‘Mes- 
siah” was sung under the direction of 
H. C. Lerch in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Covington, on the 
night of Dec. 20. Octavia Stephenson 
was at the organ. The St. George Boys’ 
Choir, under the direction of Charles J. 
Young, sang Christmas carols at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital and at the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Riddle Road, 


Clifton, on Dec. 23. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Cincinnati 








MY 


( SACRED - SECULAR} 


GUIDO CICCOLINI 


and 


Concert Department 





ERNEST R. BALL TRIUMPHS AGAIN! 
AT CARL SCHLEGEL 


Baritone Metropolitan Opera Company 
(Victor Records) 


“per. Ball’s new song has charmed me so much that I want to make a thorough 
study of it and use it in concert.” (Lyric by Gordon Johnstone.) 
Another “IN THE GARDEN OF MY HEART!” 
Also being sung by: 


WILLIAM ROBYN 


REDFERNE HOLLINSHEAD ORVILLE HARROLD 
others. 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers. 


M. WitmarK & Sons 


says of 


HOUR 


HENRI SCOTT 
GEORGE REIMHERR 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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YULETIDE NUMBERS GIVEN 





Daughters of American Revolution Are 
Presented in Wichita 
WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 26.—The Eunice 
Sterling Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, gave an interest- 
ing musical program at their Christmas 
party. The program was under the 


direction of Mrs. A. T. Montgomery, and 
consisted of three groups of Christmas 
songs by Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, and 
readings by Chloe Cory Stelle. 

The Cavanaugh Conservatory pre- 
sented the following pupils in a piano, 
violin, and expression recital recently: 
Mabel Wallace, Elva Marble, Ruby Ray- 
mond, Josephine Noltemeyer, Velma 
Eaton, Helen Warner, Betty Ruth Brad- 
ford, Elsie Winifred Warner, Guene- 
vieve Hare, Alice Louise Lee, Dudley 
Burriss and Mildred Nance. 

Mary Terrill also presented pupils in 
a recent piano recital in her studio: 
Elinor Martin, Mary Jane Foulston, 
Nadine Dosbaugh, Clinton Montgomery, 
Mary Blood, Naomi Raines, Margaret 
Harryman, Lois Houston, William Jones, 
Bettina Bosworth, Bob Hasty, Jean 
Pinaire, Betty Lou Chestney, Lois Child, 
Mildred Fisher and Carol Rogers. 

T. L. KReEBs. 





“Peace Hymn” Included in Christmas 
Program of People’s Chorus 


Under the direction of L. Camilieri, 
the People’s Chorus of New York gave a 
concert of Christmas music in the au- 
ditorium of the High School of Com- 
merce on the evening of Dec. 21. The 
program included selections from ora- 
torios of Handel and Bach, Camilieri’s 
setting of Henry Van Dyke’s “Peace 
Hymn of the Republic,” and carols of 
various countries arranged by Kountz, 
Gaul, Dickinson, Nevin, Tiersot and 
Jungst. Two solo numbers, “Life” and 
“Dawn,” were contributed by Marie S. 
Houston. 


Grace Leslie to Sing In Buffalo 


Grace Leslie, contralto, who gave her 
annual New York recital in the Town 
Hall on Nov. 10, was recently engaged 
for a recital in Buffalo, on April 12, 
under the auspices of the Orpheus Club. 


Los Angeles Has Gala Hohday Week | 


DR Pee cece 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 26.—Christmas 
week opened auspiciously with a 
record number of special programs in 
churches, and with concerts of holiday 
character. 

The spirit of the season reached its 
musical climax in an afternoon perform- 
ance of “Messiah” by the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society under John Smallman. 
Philharmonic Auditorium was crowded, 
and hundreds could not find admission. 
Principal honors of the performance 
went to Mr. Smallman and his 200 
choristers. Technically the choir was 
admirable, and the presentation was one 
of spiritual strength. Soloists were Cor- 
leen Wells, soprano; Vernice Brand, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, all singing with 
breadth of style and much expression. 
Mr. Middleton’s voice has the dramatic 
quality which is effective in oratorio, 
and Mr. Althouse sang with a true feel- 
ing for the classic nature of his solos. 
Corleen Wells has a soprano of silvery 
tone, always maintained on high notes. 
She is a musician who is a welcome ad- 
dition to the local musical colony. Ver- 
nice Brand, having a voice of notable 
range, sang with a sympathy which 


made fhe viola-like timbre of her voice 
all the more appealing. 

Lorna Gregg was at the piano. Dr. 
Ray Hastings was the organist, and 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
participated. 

A large audience approved the second 
joint concert of the Zahpad Trio and 
Stoloff String Quartet at the Playhouse. 
Both ensembles have been formed but 
recently and the quality of their per- 
formance promises well for future suc- 
cesses. Both the Zahpad Trio—Claire 
Mellonino, piano, Morris Stoloff, violin, 
and Nicholas Ochi-Albi, ’cello—and the 
Stoloff String Quartet, supplemented by 
August Benckert, second violin, and An- 
thony Briglio, viola, are endowed with 
the prerequisites of musicianship. All 
the string players are members of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Their program 
included the Piano Quintet Op. 51 by 
Arensky, and the “B-La-F” Variations 
for String Quartet. These Variations 
have “B-A-F” as a motif, the letters 
chosen in honor of Belaieff. The four 
movements are from the pens of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; lead-off, Borodin and 
Glazounoff. The Zahpad Trio gave an 
impressive performance of the Trio, Op. 
50, written by Tchaikovsky in memory 
of Nikolas Rubinstein. 

BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 





Dickinson Directs Christmas Music 

Christmas music was sung at the Brick 
Church on Sunday, Dec. 20, under Clar- 
ence Dickinson, with Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Frank 
Croxton as soloists, and with chorus 
choir, violin, ’cello, harp and organ. A 
new instrumental trio by Doctor Merrill, 
pastor of the church; a new solo by Mr. 
Dickinson, with text “Still There Is 
Bethlehem” by Nancy Byrd Turner, and 
the first presentation of some old Span- 
ish sacred folk-songs were interesting 
features. 


American Orchestral Society Heard 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave a con- 
cert on the evening of Dec. 22 in Town 
Hall. The organization of young play- 


ers was heard in commendable readings 
of the overtures to “Oberon” and “Rien- 
zi” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Two 
talented young musicians, Marie Edelle, 
soprano, and Jerome Rappaport, pianist, 
were the soloists. Miss Edele sang 
the “Leise, leise” aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz” and was well received. Mr. Rap- 
paport was recalled six times after his 
facile performance of the piano part in 
Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto. 


Branzell Will Make Recital Début 


Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, makes her New 
York recital début in Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 8, in a program that includes a 
group of her native Swedish songs as 
well as compositions in German, French 
and English. 


UO eC WANN 


“MESSIAH” THRILLS, AMES 





Toti Dal Monte and Whiteman Forces 
Heard in Iowa Center 


AMES, Iowa, Dec. 26.—The first at- 
traction in the Iowa State College 
Artists’ Course was Paul Whiteman and 
his Orchestra. Toti Dal Monte appeared 
in the course Dec. 4. The coloratura 
soprano gave pleasure with her brilliant 
singing. 

A great throng greeted the rendition 
of “Messiah,” Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13. 
The oratorio was sung by the College 
Festival Chorus of 175 voices. With 
the exception of Dean Holmes Cowper, 
tenor, head of Drake University Con- 
servatory, Des Moines, the soloists were 
local artists, Mrs. Grant Dudgeon, 
soprano; Mrs. Arthur Turner, contralto, 
and Robert Mason Clark, bass. The 
College Symphony furnished the accom- 
paniment. This was the sixth annual 
performance of “Messiah” under the 
baton of Tolbert MacRae. 

The music committee of the Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church presented Grace 
Kluckhohn Minert in an organ recital. 
Mr. MacRae, bevritone, and Mrs. M. G. 
Bauer, reader, assisted in the program. 

LILLIAN H. JUDISCH. 


Organ and Violin Recital 


A joint recital for organ and violin 
was given in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Southampton, N. Y., recently, 
by John Cushing, organist, and Kath- 
ryn Platt Gunn, violinist, who have 
often appeared together. There were 
organ numbers by Widor, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Sinding and Gaul, and violin 
compositions of Sarasate, Valdez, Kreis- 
ler, Ries and the familiar arrangement 
of the Preislied from Meistersinger. 


Premiére of Bartok 


MusIcAL AMERICA’S Chicago corre- 
spondent was in error in stating that 
the American premiére of Béla Barték’s 
“Dance Suite’ was conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock on Nov. 21. The composi- 
tion was given its first American per- 
formance and its second performance 
anywhere by the Cincinnati Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner on April 3 of last 
year. 
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“Miss Hall combines style, skill and taste in her equipment and 
these qualities when applied to a program of romantic music have 
the merit of appeal and engaging charm.’”’—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 


“Miss Hall is a pianist of sound musical instincts and she plays 
well. Schumann’s C Major Fantasie supplied her most ambitious 


flight and enjoyed a colorable performance.”’ 
—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 


“Miss Hall played from but four composers to whose works 
she brought bright charm and considerable variety.” 


—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 
“She is a skilled technician.’’—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 


Direction EVELYN HOPPER 
NEW YORK 


Her manner last night seemed 
The last movement of the 


FRANCES HA 


Pianist is Again Heard in Aeolian Hall 
and Greeted as 


“TOWARDS THE FRONT RANK 
OF YOUNGER PLAYERS” 


“This player has gifts of musical understanding backed by tech- 
nical ability, and she seems bent on getting up towards the front 
rank of younger players.’’—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
“The excellences of her techn‘que, her peculiar ease and fluency 
have already been noted here. 
specially gentle and introspective. 
Schumann Fantasy and the Chopin Nocturne expressed the 
beauty of untroubled waters reflecting trees and sky. The ap- 
plause testified genuine enjoyment.”—(Dec. 10th, 1925) 
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Monteverdi s “Orfeo” 
Revived at Oxford 
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Claudio Monteverdi, Seventeenth Century 
Italian Composer Whose Opera, “Orfeo,” 
Has Been Given in England. Reproduced 
from “La Revue Musicale” 


) gee A. Dec. 12.—Three hundred and 
eighteen years after its first pro- 
duction, a work which seemed to be in 
itself a complete revolution of musical 
composition, one of the earliest operas 
in existence, Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” was 
revived on the English stage at Oxford 
last Monday and Tuesday evenings and 
Wednesday afternoon. 

J. A. Westrup of Balliol had “re- 
stored” the music from a 1615 edition 
in the Bodleian, and the basso continuo 
had been worked into practical form by 
Dr. Harris of New College. An English 
translation was made by R. L. Stuart 
of Corpus. Dr. Harris also conducted. 


Story of the Opera 


During the first three acts there is an 
almost continuous commentary of danc- 
ing, abundant singing by a chorus which 
forms and reforms picturesque groups, 
pastorals, duets, and trios. The orches- 
tral prelude arouses the expectation. 
Music, personified, enters. Nymphs and 
shepherds celebrate the nuptials of Or- 
pheus and Euridice. ; 

In Act II Orpheus is invited to sing 
of his new found happiness. He has 
hardly finished when the Messenger ar- 
rives to tell him Euridice died of a snake 
bite. Orpheus proclaims his intention of 
following her to the lower world. We 
next see him brought to the banks of 
the Styx by Hope, who leaves him to 
deal with Charon as best he may. 

The story now follows the usual 
course until the fifth act when, in order 
to bring about a happy ending, Apollo 
descends from heaven and carries away 
his son to dwell in bliss, whereupon the 
chorus of mortals breaks out into a song 
of rejoicing and a general dance. 


Music Interesting Today 


Despite harsh things often said by his- 
torians about Monteverdi’s prudities, and 
his unrestrained use of any and every 
means of expression, the performace 
was most interesting. The abundant 
musical opportunities are exploited by 
the composer to the full, but always in 
a simple manner. Even when the sim- 
plicity is naive, one is moved by its di- 
rect appeal. Treated in the madrigalian 
manner, the recitative in “Orfeo” is not 
only poignantly expressive, but ex- 
tremely beautiful. The choral writing. 
too, is effective. 

The instrumentation was the chief 
problem to be solved in a modern pro- 
duction, as there is nothing like a full 
score in existence. Dr. Harris and Mr. 
Westrup followed such indications as 
were given by the composer. The parts 
for regal and organo di legno were 


played upon the harmonium, the only 
serious omission being the harpsichord. 
Talen as a 
realized 


orchestration 
inten- 


whole, the 


Monteverdi’s dramatic 


tions admirably and_ economically. 
Sumner Austin sang the title réle. His 
was the greatest single contribution to 
the success of the revival. 

The inaugural public meeting of the 
National Opera Trust was held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, the night of 
Dec. 9. The Trust has been constituted 
to raise a permanent income-producing 
fund to subsidize, develop, and stimulate 
the production and _ performance of 
grand opera in English, or any other 
language, throughout Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Dominions, and to ad- 
vance public knowledge of and interest 
in opera. Among the speakers were 
Lord Clarendon. the Duke of Sutherland, 
J. R. Clynes, M. P., Sir Landon Ronald, 
and the Duchess of Atholl. Letters and 
telegrams of support from prominent 
people were read. 

A concert in which Pablo Casals was 
to conduct the London Svmphony, and 
a pupil of his, Gaspar Cassado, to make 
his first English appearance in the solo 
‘cello part of Strauss’ “Don Juan” 
naturally whetted the curiosity. There- 
fore Queen’s Hall, on the night of Dec. 
7, was crowded to the doors. Brahms 
“Tragic” Overture began the program. 
Granados’ Intermezzo from “Goyescas” 
followed the intermission, and Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony ended the 
evening. In all of these, Mr. Casals as 
conductor} revealed a complete knowl- 
edge of the music, a single-minded deter- 
mination to get the best out of each 
player, and the intense absorption in his 
task which always reveals the true 
artist. One wanted to hear more of 
Senor Cassado, but what one did hear 
was enough to show the finish of his 
playing and the surety of his technic. 

Another concert of interest was that 


given on Dec. 2 by the London Contem- 
porary Music Center Section of the 
British Music Society, at which five first 
performances took place. The works 
performed were a wind quintet by H. E. 
Randerson, two pieces for chamber or- 
chestra by Gerald Finzi, a serenata, Op. 
16, by Bernard van Dieren, and a “kleine 
Kammermiisik” for wind quintet by Paul 
Hindemith. 

The same evening an audience which 
had looked forward with eagerness to 
hear Delia Reinhardt in concert after 
her operatic success here last summer, 
was disappointed when her program was 
broken off in the middle. During her 
second group of songs, Miss Reinhardt 
fainted and did not recover sufficiently 
to continue. 

The following night the third concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society was 
given in Queen’s Hall, conducted by Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, whose only previous 
appearance at the Society’s concerts was 
in the interesting program of English 
works with which last season was con- 
cluded. This was a cosmopolitan pro- 
gram. The only English number on it 
was Elgar’s Funeral March from 
“Grania and Diarmid,”’ played at the 
beginning as a memorial to Queen Alex- 
andra, who had been a patron of the so- 
ciety from a date shortly after her mar- 
riage until her death. The Overture to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in E Flat, played by Jacques 
Thibaud, Borodin’s Symphony in B 
Minor, de Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo” Suite 
and Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise for violin 
and orchestra completed the program. 

Two recitalists of importance have 
been José Iturbi, Spanish pianist, and 
Emil Sauer, who appeared under the 
auspices of the Pianoforte Society. 





Rome's Choral Lists Range from Dash to 
Mahipiero—Five Operatic Novelties A waited 





CHOUH HOUTEN 


OME, Dec. 6.—When the manage- 

ment of the Augusteo found itself in 
financial difficulties recently, an appeal 
was made to the municipal and govern- 
mental authorities. These came prompt- 
ly to the rescue with a guarantee of 
sufficient funds to avoid the closing 


down of this famous old institution, 
which is to symphonic and chamber 
music in Italy what La Scala is to 
opera. The management will shortly be 


taken over by a permanent governmental 
body. 

The season’s program. presents a 
varied interest, and was inaugurated on 
Nov. 29. It comprises a series of over 
thirty-five orchestral and choral con- 
certs at the Augusteo, and a further 
cycle of eighteen auditions of chamber 
music, to be given every Friday in the 
hall of Santa Cecilia. 

Particular importance will be given 
this year to the performance of large 
choral works from the classical réper- 
toire hitherto unplayed owing to mate- 
rial difficulties. The works announced 
are Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” Handel’s “Israel,’’ Berlioz’ 
Requiem Mass, (first performance in 
Italy) also Honegger’s “Le Roi David” 
(first time in Italy), and Malipiero’s 
“San Francesco d’Assisi,” for baritone 
and chorus. Bach’s B Minor Mass wilil 
probably be given as well. The Honeg- 
ger and Malipiero works will be per- 
formed by the Augusteo Orchestra and 
the chorus of the Santa Cecilia Acade- 
my, under the leading conductor, Ber. 
nardino Molinari. The others will be 
interpreted by the Singakademie, of 
Berlin, under the baton of Georg 
Schumann. 

The orchestral series will comprise 
the following novelties: Renzo Bossi’s 
“Pinocchio,” a “Burlesque Silhouette” 
for orchestra; Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sor- 
tilegi,” symphonic poem for piano and 
orchestra; Ludovico Rocca’s “La Cella 
Azzurra,” symphonic legend; Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s “Italian” Concerto in G 
Minor, for violin and orchestra; Victor 
De Sabata’s “Gethsemane,” symphonic 
poem; Respighi’s Overture to “Bel- 
fagor,” and a further italian work to 
be selected by the permanent examining 
board of Santa Cecilia. 

The Roman Philharmonic Society, 
under the artistic direction of Alberto 
Cametti, has also announced (and al- 
ready started) a series of twenty-three 
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concerts to be held on Monday evenings. 
Interspersed between these there will be 
two lectures by the celebrated art au- 
thority, Senator Corrado Ricci, upon 
Italian scenic art, and by Prof. Barini 
upon the centennials of A. Scarlatti and 
of Salieri, also a concert devoted to 
modern Italian music. In the list of 
soloists, one notes. particularly the 
French flutist Louis Fleury, the violinist 
Capet, the Polish pianist Arthur Her- 
melin. the German _harpsichordist 
Stadelmann, and the French pianist 
Paul Loyonnet, also the Florentine Trio, 
the Florentine Sextet, and the Venetian 
Quartet. 

The program of opera to be given this 
season at the Teatro Costanzi, of Rome, 
has been available, for the most part, for 
some time. but the recent definite settle- 
ment of the amount of subsidy to be 
allowed the management by the munici- 
pality and the government has guaran- 
teed the performance of all the works 
announced, and the enrichment of the 
répertoire by three works not originally 
included: Cimarosa’s ‘‘Matrimonio Se- 
greto,” Catalani’s “Wally” and a new 
opera, ‘“Suor Estella,” by Maestro 
Laudisa. 

The remainder of the cartellone, as 
published, is as follows: Five novelties 
for Rome—Puccini’s “Turandot” (follow- 
ing the world premiére at La Scala); 
Mussorgsky’s “Khovantchina’”; Gior- 
dano’s “Cena delle Beffe’’; Jachino’s 
“Giocondo e il Suo Re”; and Landi’s 
“Laurette.” The title réle in the Rome 
production of “Turandot” will be sung 
by Gilda Dalla Rizza, for whom Puccini 
had expressed a preference. The bar*- 
tone Zalewsky will have the honors in 
the Mussorgsky work. Finally there 
will be a repetition, at the Costanzi, after 
the performances at La Scala, of 
D’Annunzio’s “Martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian,” with incidental music and 
choruses by Debussy, interpreted by Ida 
Rubinstein and her Parisian colleagues, 
stage setting by Bakst. Mme. Rubin- 
stein will also interpret Dumas’ fils 
“Dame aux Camélias” and Moliéres 
“L’Idiot,” instead of “Phédre” as first 
announced. The current répertoire in- 
cludes “rrancesca da Rimini,” “Iris,” 
“Manon” (Massenet), “Otello,” ‘Don 
Carlos” and other Verdi operas, “Dis 
Walkiire,” “Boheme,” “Chénier,” “Gio 
conda,” and “Barbiere.” 

DE SALA. 


Vienna Hails Operas 
by Native Writers 

















Scene from Viennese Production of Lehar’s 


Operetta, “Paganini,” Showing Carl Clew- 


ing in the Title Role and Emmy Kosary 
as “Maria Anna Elisa of Lucca” 


IENNA, Dec. 8.—In the past week 
there have been no fewer than three 
new operas produced in this city. Two 
were given at the Staatsoper on the 
same evening, “Sganarell” and “Das 
Hdllisch Gold,” while a few days before 


at the Volksoper “Das Dorf ohne 
Glocke”—*“The Village Without a Bell” 
—had been brought out. To be sure, 
the latter two cannot be wholly regarded 
as novelties, since years ago they had 
both been heard at the Volksoper. 
“Hollisch Gold” (“Gold of Hell), how- 
ever, was a premiére for the Staatsoper, 
and the work deserves a lasting place 
in the répertoire of that institution. 


Gross’ “Sganarell” 


To begin with “Sganarell.” It is 
entitled an opera buffa and the book is 
by Dr. Robert Konta, the well known 
Vienna music critic. It is not his first 
attempt at a libretto, and his smooth 
flowing verses gave the composer, Wil- 
helm Gross, also a Viennese, ample 
opportunity for musical expression. 
Konta adapted his subject from a 
play, or rather a ballet by Moliére—“Le 
Mariage Forcé”—but he has changed 
it in so far that the marriage which 
Sganarell, a love-sick bachelor of fifty- 
two, desires with Dorimene, a pretty 
young coquette, does not take place. 

Sganarell happens to overhear an in- 
terview between her and her lover 
Lycast, and surprises the two. Dori- 
mene’s behavior is rather ambiguous and 
Sganarell does not give up his purpose 
of marrying her. A wandering group 
of Gypsies now appears and is destined 
to bring about the solution. Lycast 
bribes the Gypsies to disturb the wed- 
ding festivities by an attack during 
which he will carry off Dorimene. By 
outbribing Lycast, Sganarell spoils this 
plot, but suddenly turning noble-hearted, 
he places Dorimene’s hand in that of 
Lycast and, to cap the climax, presents 
the impecunious couple with 300 talers. 


“Gold of Hell” 


The music of Gross, whose first opera 
this is (though orchestral works by him 
have been’ successfully produced in 
Vienna), brings together a succession of 
ariosi, duets, and ensembles, the trio of 
the Gypsies being characterized by a 
peculiar flickering strain reminiscent of 
that of Zerbinetta in “Ariadne,” an 
opera plot also taken from Moliére and 
by its author Hoffmannsthal, suggested 
to Strauss. 

There followed “Das HOllisch Gold,” 
both words and music by Julius Bittner 
also a Viennese. It is one of his bes? 
works and, with its rustic surroundings 
robust peasant characters and partial]; 
mystic atmosphere, presented a strong 
contrast to the preceding opera with it 
rococo environment. 





[Continued on next page] 
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| Oxford to Hold “Heather” 
Festival in May 


ONDON, Dec. 15.—During the 
first week of May an impor- 
tant festival will be held at Ox- 
ford to celebrate the third centen- 
nary of the Heather Professorship 
of Music, now held by Sir Hugh 
Allen. There will be two orches- 
tral concerts, by the Birmingham 
Corporation Orchestra, under 
Adrian Boult, and by the Oxford 
Orchestral Society, under Maurice 
Besly, two choral concerts by the 
Bach Choir, three evenings of 
opera at the Playhouse, and some 
open-air folk-dancing folk-music 
in New College Gardens. The most 
important musical event of the fes- 
tival will be the first performance 
of Vaughan Williams’ new choral 
work, “Sancta Civitas.” Other 
living British composers to be hon- 
ored are Ernest Walker, Guy War- 
rack, M.  Strickland-Constable, 
Maurice Besly, and Sir Edward 
Elgar. The operatic program con- 
sists of Vaughan Williams’ “The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Moun: 
tains,” Bach’s “Coffee and Cupid,” 
and a ballet adapted to music of 
Purcell under the title of “A Pair 
| of Tongs.” 








Paris Greets Amato 
After Long Absence 
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ARIS, Dec. 12.—VPasquale Amato, 

who had not sung here for twelve 
years at which time he figured in an 
Italian season at the Chatelet, returned 
on Dec. 8 to appear in a concert con- 
sisting of an act of “Traviata” and 
symphonic numbers. He will reappear 
on Dec. 15 and 18. 

The first part of the concert contained 
the Overture to “Anacreon, ou L’Amour 
Fugitif,” an opera by Cherubini given 
at the Paris Opéra in 1803, an obsolete 
composition with little of modern in- 
terest. The next was Respighi’s “Foun- 
tains of Rome,” which is fairly well 
known here. The conductor, Alberto de 
Christofaro, brought out all the poetic 
idealism of the music very beautifully. 
He also conducted the Overture to 
“Tannhiuser” and Mlle. de Valmalete, 
pianist, displayed her virtuosity in the 
Concerto in C Minor of Beethoven. 

The second part of the concert, eagerly 
awaited, was devoted to the second act 
of “Traviata.” As Germont, Mr. Amato 
is still a great exponent of the art of 
singing, but his voice is not what it 
used to be in point of quality and fa 
cal power. He was assisted by a 
pleasant Violetta, Mlle. de Voltri and an 
adequate tenor. On the whole, the con- 
cert was not the success one might have 
expected. 

The Revue Musicale’s concerts are 
not being given at the Vieux-Colombier 
this year but at the Salle Gaveau. The 
series will consist of eight evenings, each 
devoted to a different composer. The 
first, given on Dec. 9 with Mme. Croiza, 
Robert Lortat, and the Pro Arte Quartet 
as soloists, was dedicated to the memory 
of Fauré. Other composers to he 
honored are Debussy, Ravel, Caplet, 
Stravinsky, Mozart, etc. 


Marcel Dupré Touring Continent 


Paris, Dec. 6.—Upon his return to the 
Continent this month, Marcel Dupré, 
French organist, went to Belgium to 
give recitals at Liége and the Brussels 
Conservatory. After the New Year, his 
tours will continue on the Continent in- 
cluding an orchestral engagement at 
Marseilles and recitals in other parts of 
France and in Spain. In addition to 
this schedule Mr. Dupré is continuing 
his master classes at his new home in 
Mendon in the suburbs of Paris. These 
classes have attracted many talented 
students from France, Poland, Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Dupré’s 
publisher here announces that his 
“Treatise on Improvisation” is ready in 
the French edition. 
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SIBELIUS AT HOME IN THE NORTHLAND 
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Jean Sibelius, Famous Composer, Photographed at His Home Near Helsingfors, Finland, Together with His Wife and Children 
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[Continued from preceding page] 

The action is carried on by five per- 
sons, a young peasant, his wife, their 
neighbor, an envious and _ intriguing 
old woman, Ephraim, a young Jew and 
a devil, a delegate from hell who -has 
been commissioned to try his hand at 
catching a soul. 

The peasant has lost home and 
property to an old usurer who is about 
to turn him and his wife into the street. 
He refuses to be comforted by his wife’s 
words of consolation, and rushes off in 
despair. Ephraim, the kind-hearted son 
of the usurer, comes and offers a purse 
of gold to the young wife. All he, who 
never knew a mother’s love, asks for 
is a kiss. In the meanwhile, the devil 
bribes the old woman with money and 
compliments to procure a victim for him. 
She has been a witness to the kiss 
bestowed on Ephraim and rouses the 
returning husband’s rage by telling 
him of it. 

In his fury, believing her to be faith- 
less, he rushes on his wife. She retreats 
and falls on her knees before an image 
of the Virgin which suddenly begins to 
beam and glow in a holy light. Over- 
come, the husband sinks on his knees in 
adoration, while the young devil, not to 
be cheated of his prey, carries off the 
old woman to hell. 

Bittner has often appeared at the 
Staatsoper as composer of successful 
operas and his music to “Hdllisch Gold” 
hears the stamn of his individuality. It 
is unpvroblematical. simple and straicht 
from the heart. It is interspersed with 
humor and is masterly in the instru 
mentation. Both works. which had been 
carefully prepared by Robert Heger, who 
conducted, were received with favor. 
The composers were called out repeatedly 
together with the singers: Jerger as 
Sganarell, Frauelin Gerhardt as Dori- 
mene and as Lycast, and Lorenz Hofer, 
who in “Hdllisch Gold” was excellent 
as the Devil. In the latter opera 
Fraulein Anday was soulful in her 
prayer to the Virgin; Manowarda was 
realistic as the husband and Fraulein 





Jovanovic very droll as the old woman. 

“The Village without a Bell” has a 
libretto by Arpad Pasztor, and music 
by Eduard Kuenncke. The work is 
partly melodrama, partly musical com- 
edy. The village church has long been 
without a bell, and the entire congrega- 
tion contributes to the purchase of one. 
The Pastor, a soft-hearted man, gives 
the whole amount to a couple of lovers 
who are taking a heart-rending leave 
of each other as the man is about to 
depart for foreign parts in order to gain 
the means to marry. The village is once 


Two Viennese Opera Houses e 


more without a church bell to summon 
the pious to service. But by a happy 
chance, a wealthy nobleman is moved 
by the silent belfry to.donate the money 
required, and the good Pastor is there- 
fore saved from being suspected of 
fraud. The music is full of feeling, 
dramatic and lyric in turn, pleasingly 
melodious, and shows the hand of a 
gifted and practiced musician. The 
pretty work was excellently performed 
by the Volksoper company, reinforced by 
several guest artists from other Vienna 
theaters. ADDIE FUNK. 





Casella Defends Italian New Music Society 





N the Dec. 19 issue of MUSICAL 

AMERICA there was published corre- 
spondence from Milan saying that the 
Italian section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, the “Cor- 
porazione delle Nuove Musiche,” of 
which Alfredo Casella is the founder, 
“had become too much of a family af- 
fair.” It was stated that Malipiero was 
rumored to have resigned from the or- 
ganization and that “there was no room 
on its programs for the other four com 
posers of the Italian modernist ‘Big Six’ 
group, namely, for Pizzetti, Alfano, Res- 
pighi, and Castelnuovo-Tedesco.” 

Mr. Casella, as president of the So- 
ciety, has taken exception to these state- 
ments and in the following letter out- 
lines the situation as he knows it. Mr. 
Casella writes: 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

In your issue of Dec. 19 you published 
correspondence from Italy, signed 
Raimundo de Sala, which contained in- 
formation relative to the “Corporazione 
delle Nuove Musiche” (Society for New 
Music) of Rome, which is absolutely con- 
trary to the truth and which I feel it 
my duty to rectify. 

A—It is untrue that G. Francesco 
Malipiero has retired from the society, 
to which he continues more than ever 
to lend the valuable support of his ex- 
perience and authority. 


B—It is erroneous to state that the 
works of Respighi, Pizzetti, and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco have ever been excluded 
from our programs. It is only necessary 
to consult our programs of the past two 
seasons to see that there three composers 
have figured each year at our concerts 
with premiére performances of their 
most important works. We even inau- 
gurated our third Roman season on the 
12th of this month with a concert ex- 
clusively devoted to the works of Pizzetti, 
with the assistance of the composer. 
Franco Alfano alone, it is true, has 
never figured on our programs for 
reasons de force majeure. But this year 
our fourth concert in Rome will be en- 
tirely devoted to the work of this com- 
poser and he himself will be heard as 
soloist, having been invited by me. 

I do not know who could have fur- 
nished Mr. de Sala with these fantastic 
statements, which tend to transform an 
ideal, purely fraternal and disinterested 
into narrow minded activity. But I hope, 
for the honor of Italy and of the corre- 
spondent of a great American journal, 
that in the future he will get his infor- 
mation directly from our sources and 
our programs and not depend on the 
conversations of people too interested in 
presenting calumniously the action of 
an artist and a patriot. 

ALFREDO CASELLA. 
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MUSIC AMONG THE ARTS 


From the time when music, originally an instinc- 
tive expression of emotion, began to develop into a 
consciously directed aesthetic activity of the mind, 
it has successively occupied different positions in 
relation to the other arts. It has alternately been 
a leader and a follower, passing from one position 
to the other through periods when its active influ- 
ence was neutralized by the tendency to passive 
receptivity, and its condition was practically static. 

In the days before “program” music started to 
dispute the field with “absolute” music, the tonal 
art was predominant among its sisters. This was 
the period that Walter Pater had in mind when he 
said that all the arts tend toward the condition of 
music. As the most plastic and flexible medium of 
artistic expression, it exerted a powerful influence 
is modifying the excessive formality of literature 
and the arts of design in materials. Itself a formal 
art, it possessed in larger proportion than the other 
arts the principle of creative energy—the force 
that disintegrates at the same time that it builds 
up new combinations of elements. 

As long as “program” music was confined to 
description of objects and actions, it really remained 
“absolute” music. The purists objected to imitation 
and description as methods lying outside the prov- 
ince of music, and it was in answer to such objec- 


tions that Beethoven was careful to explain that 
his “Pastoral” symphony was “more expression of 
feeling than painting.” But it was not long before 
tonal painting and description of action was gen- 
erally acknowledged as legitimate music. 

The next step was to “program” music as we 
know it today—that is, music based on a definite 
subject, usually one taken from literature. Here 
we see music resigning its leadership and taking a 
secondary place. Worthy as any composition of 
this kind may be, as for example the Richard Strauss 
tone-poem, “Also sprach Zarathustra,” it so obvious- 
ly follows an extraneous subject that it loses its 
primacy as music. 

In the last quarter of a century, music has been 
influenced not only by literature but also by the 
various movements in painting. The impressionism 
of Debussy was succeeded by the cubism, vorticism 
and synchromism of the polytonal and atonal com- 
posers. 

Recently there have been signs of a deliberate 
return to the “absolute” and pre-romantic manner 
of expression. Not only are our young composers 
diligently studying Palestrina and Bach, but they 
are also writing music that avoids the subjective 
psychology of the romantic period and goes farther 
back to purely objective idealism. In other words, 
music is showing a tendency toward the resump- 
tion of its leadership. 

One may consider this tendency as a revolt against 
the influence of the sister arts. The history of 
music, like the history of literature and painting, 
is a record of revolutions, against established pro- 
cedures. In each revolution, the leaders of the 
revolt assume that they are casting off shackles and 
finding greater freedom of expression. 

But there comes a time when a series of revolu- 
tions brings us back to the point of departure on a 
different level, as a spiral line returns on a higher 
plane. The radical discovers that there is after all 
a value in discipline, and that the smashing of pre- 
cedents is not necessarily in itself a proof of pro- 
gress. He learns that there is no such a thing as 
complete freedom and ease in the practice of any 
art, and that artistic perfection is achieved by 
frankly meeting difficulties and overcoming them. 

Because of its extreme radicalism, the modernist 
movement in music came perilously close to chaos. 
Experiments were carried to such lengths that the 
structural form of music was threatened with dis- 
ruption. Fortunately, the radicals have themselves 
seen this danger and are swinging away from the 
verge of disaster. The experiments have resulted 
in the harmonic enrichment of the musical vocabu- 
lary, and it will be interesting from now on to 
observe the effect that discipline will have upon 
the increased powers of expression. 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 


HOSE who hope for the day when grand opera 

will be sung in this country in the language 
comprehensible by all the auditors are being 
cheered by the progress that is being made in this 
direction. 

The Rochester American Opera Company, an 
outgrowth of the Eastman School of Music’s oper- 
atic department, is now in its second year of pro- 
duction of standard operas in English. Last year 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and “Boris Godu- 
noff”’ were presented, and this season has thus far 
seen five performances each of “Martha” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” Vladimir Rosing, the di- 
rector of the company, is planning several more 
productions during the current season, and has 
expressed himself as highly gratified over the 
public response. 

In Chicago, the American Opera Society, under 
the honorary leadership of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick and the chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor 
Everest Freer, is continuously active in this cause. 
Charles Henry Meltzer has been commissioned to 
prepare English libretti covering the entire oper- 
atic repertoire, and has already accomplished a 
goodly portion of his task. These versions are be- 
ing published in Chicago and will be available for 
all organizations. 

OSMO HAMILTON predicts that the long, 

written novel will be supplanted by the radio 
novel, to be read through the microphone in fifteen 
minutes. Are we then to have condensed radio 
symphonies—the essence of Beethoven’s ninth, for 
example, broadcast in a quarter of an hour? The 
possibility is so remote that no music-lover need 
shiver at the prospect. There will always be readers 
and listeners who prefer masterpieces unmutilated. 
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Pianist Takes Vacation Before the Mast 


When Josef Hofmann went abroad recently it was as 
much to enjoy a well-earned vacation as to give con- 
certs before London audiences. He is shown in the 
accompanying photograph aboard a yacht during his 
recreation period at the Norfolk Broads, England. 
The pianist was delighted with his cruise, which was 
entirely arranged by Blakes, Ltd., London. 


Miller—At the last directors’ meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Harpists, it was unanimously 
voted that Marie Miller’s transcription of the Karl 
Philip Emanuel Bach Solfeggietto be put on the list of 
pieces to be played at the examination for professional 
membership. 


Diaz—Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, re- 
cently completed his first records for the Columbia 
phonograph. He is very enthusiastic about the repro- 
duction of his interpretation in arias from the operas 
“Carmen” and “Manon,” and songs by d’Hardelot and 


Guion. 


Prokofieff—The vogue established by some modern 
compositions results in competition to play them. The 
Violin Concerto of Serge Prokofieff, which met with 
success when it was performed for the first time in this 
country last spring in Boston has been played this 
season by Lea Luboshutz with the State Symphony, 
and Paul Kochanski with the New York Symphony. 


Barrére—The Little Symphony, George Barrére 
founder and flutist, is not superstitious. A most suc- 
cessful and unhoodooed concert was given in Hartford, 
Conn., on Dec. 13 by the thirteen members of the or- 
chestra, who began to rehearse on the thirteenth of the 
month, thirteen years ago, with George Barrére, whose 
name contains thirteen letters, and who landed in 
America on May 138, 1905. 


Enesco—Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist, who 
will soon arrive in America for his fourth tour, extend- 
ing until March, is bringing over with him his Second 
Orchestral Suite. This, although composed some time 
before the war, has not been heard outside Rumania, 
where it was performed by the Bucharest Symphony. 
During the war it was sent in a box containing Mr. 
Enesco’s manuscripts to Russia for safe-keeping. In 
transit the box mysteriously disappeared, and only 
recently came to light in Moscow. The music of the 
Suite is based on the old dance form in six parts, but 
is written in distinctly modern style. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


HE large number of holiday greetings 

that have come to members of the dif- 
ferent departments of MUSICAL AMERICA 
makes it impossible to acknowledge all 
these kind messages individually, however 
pleasant the privilege of doing so in person = 
would be. = 

A collective expression of thanks conse- 
quently becomes the only medium of giving 
expression to the pleasure and gratitude 
engendered by kind remembrances coming 
from widely distant fields. To this is 
added a cordial hope that the season will 
bring to all the fullest meed of happiness 
and prosperity. 
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The Good Old Days 

















RNEST NEWMAN in the London Graphic laments the passing 
of the old music hall ballad to give way to the more modern 
jazz concoction. “I may be old-fashioned,” says Mr. Newman, 
“but I do not like legs as they are worn now on the stage. In 
my young days legs were legs, and there was no mistake about 
it. Who can do anything but grieve over the Sheraton build of 


the stage ones of today? When I was a boy you got value for your money 
when you took a front seat in the stalls. 


“As for the music-hall tunes of that 
great period, at their best they were a 
long way ahead of the best that I have 
heard during the last few years. Jazz 
has taken the life out of the modern 
music-hall melody; it has provided com- 
posers with a few formule that any 
hack can use as well as any other, with 
the result that it is difficult to tell one 
practitioner in the genre from another. 

* * * 


Times That Are Gone 


¢¢DERHAPS, after all, it is a sign of 
old age creeping on to be dwelling 
so fondly on the joys of past days. Well, 
I am naked and unashamed about it. 
After hearing the latest songs of Stra- 
vinsky, Poulenc, and others of that kid- 
ney, I still feel that Schubert and Schu- 
mann, ‘sentimental’ as they were, wrote 
some pretty good stuff. And if there 
are any better music-hall songs going 
today than ‘The Man that Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo,’ or ‘Knocked ’em 
in the Old Kent Road,’ or some of those 
that Chirgwin and Marie Lloyd and Eu- 
gene Stratton used to sing, or one of 
Mr. Robey’s old successes, ‘A thing he 
had never done before’ (with its pathetic 
opening lines, ‘The wind it blew, the 
snow it snew, the lightning it did light’), 
or ‘If it wasn’t for the houses in be- 
tween’—well. I hope he will tell me what 
they are and where I can get them.” 
Well, we too have fond memories of 
“Great Big Beautiful Doll” and ‘“Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band.” All the 
“Mammy” songs of the last few years 
and the new, dissonantal ones of today 
cannot obscure “Sweet Adeline.” 


* * a 
Overloaded 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “The 

soloist wears thirty-five gold medals 
won in Eisteddfod competitions in Wales 
and three in America.” Is this a new 
kind of chain-armor to ward off pos- 
sible missiles, we wonder? 


* - * 
Possessive Case 


HE players were taking their places 

at the concert of the Montclair Or- 
chestra. As a particularly handsome 
violinist took his seat, a young woman 
on our left exclaimed, proudly, for all 
the world to hear, “That’s mine!” 

PHILIP GORDON. 
* * * 


Obliging Silence 


ENRY T. FINCK in his book en- 
titled ‘Musical Laughs” speaks 
of a lady living in a German hotel, who 
was greatly annoyed by persistent prac- 
tising in a room adjoining hers. Finally 
she wrote a note to say that she could 





not stand the racket and begged the 
pianist to stop. The maid who delivered 
the note came back with another con- 
taining the following: 

“Very sorry to have annoyed you. 
i aa is granted.—Anton Rubin- 
stein. 


* * * 

Habit 
RS. BABB: “Are you going to the 
musicale?” 


Mrs. Jabb: “No! I’ve attended so 
many now that I find myself shouting 
every time I start to talk.” 


* * * 


Jabber 


_— were at an open-air band con- 
cert when she ceased humming a bit 
of the selection the band was playing 
—_ turned to her escort with the ques- 
ion: 
“‘What’s the name of that air?” 
“That’ere—what?” he asked. 
“That’ere tune,” she replied. 


. &€¢°s 
It’s a Gift! 


ITH true seasonal intuition, a New 
England manager advertised an 
artist’s recital thus: 

“A suggestion for a Christmas Gift, 
which doubtless will be accepted by many 
as a Splendid Solution! Tickets for the 
Concert given by at the Armory. 
The Memory of the Wonder Voice of the 
World will stay with you a lifetime as 
one of the rarest hours spent. A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT NO ONE CAN 
TAKE FROM YOU. On sale now at—” 


* * * 





Bloody Diversion 


COMPOSITOR down in Baltimore 
committed a sad injustice to the 
heads of the house of Steinway when he 
made a report of their concert series 
read: “Walter Damrosch and Paul 
Kochanski are killed for the fifth of the 


events.” 
* * * 


A Practical Method 


¢¢T)O you mean to say you like this 
stupid opera?” 
“Good heavens, no!” 
“Why are you clapping so loud then?” 
“To keep awake.” 
* * + 


Heroes 


éé\7OU’VE got to hand it to a girl 
who labored away so unceasingly 
at her violin ’till she made good.” 
“You mean, to the people who lived 
with her.” 
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AROLD HANSEN, tenor, was born 

in New York City and received his 
early education here. At the age of 
eleven he began 


to study music. 
His idea at first 
was to become a 
concert _ pianist 
and, with that 
aim in view, he 
devoted nine 
years to the 
study of the 
piano. At the age 
of seventeen he 
sang for Karl 
Jorn, the German 
tenor, who ad- 
vised him to 
study voice. But 
it was not until 
three years later 





Harold Hansen 


that he took it up in earnest. Since 
then, Mr. Hansen has been studying with 
Frank Bibb, accompanist and coach. He 
has toured from Coast to Coast, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the leadership of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Schola Cantorum. He has 
toured with William Wade Hinshaw’s 
“Impresario” Company, playing the part 
of Mozart. His recent engagements in- 
clude appearances with the Athletic 
Club of Newark, the Woman’s Club of 
Portland, Me., Bucknell University in 
Pennsylvania. During the summer he 
was for a month at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
under Albert Stoessel. At the present 
time he is touring the country in the 
“Student Prince,” under the manage- 
ment of the Shuberts. He is unmarried 
and makes his home in Pelham, New 
York. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 

















musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, MusicaL 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bog. 








**Partant pour la Syrie”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Queen Hortense com- 
posed the song, “Partant pour la Syrie” 
which was the slogan of the Second 


Empire? J. G. 
Quebec, Dec. 26, 1925. 
This will never be known. Hortense 


had only a slight knowledge of music 
but her secretary, Drouet, was a good 
musician and he had often to write down 
and correct tunes she hummed. 

2 9 9 


Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What is a coloratura soprano? 
2. In what operas did the following ar- 
tists make their débuts, Caruso, Chalia- 
pin, Farrar, Gadski and Galli-Curci? 
3. Please give a resumé of the story of 
Wagner’s opera, “Die Feen.” C. N. 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., Dec. 18, 
1925. 

1. A coloratura soprano is a soprano 
with a voice of high range and unusual 
flexibility, capable of executing intricate 
vocal ornaments with ease; 2. Enrico 
Caruso made his début as “Faust,” at 
Caserta, Italy, in April 1895; Feodor 
Chaliapin toured provincial Russia with 
a traveling company when only seven- 
teen. Début as “Stolnik” in “Galka” by 
Moniuszko. Geraldine Farrar’s début was 
as “Marguerite” in “Faust,” in Berlin, 
Oct. 15, 1901; Johanna Gadski’s début, as 
“Undine” in Lortzing’s opera, Kroll’s 
Theater, Berlin, in May, 1889; Amelita 
Galli-Curci’s début as “Gilda” in “Rigo- 
letto,” Teatro Costanzi, Rome, in 1909. 
3. The story of “Die Feen” concerns a 
mortal, “Ariandal” who falls in love with 
a fairy, “Ada.” They marry, but he is 
forbidden to ask her any questions about 


herself. He does so, however, and they 
are both thrown out of fairyland and 
“Ada” is deprived of her immortality. 
People from “Ariandal’s” kingdom take 
him back and as he departs, “Ada” im- 
plores him not to curse her. Later, she 
appears at his castle and to put him to 
test, throws their children into the fire. 
He, naturally, curses her and she regains 
her immortality but is punished for mar- 
rying a mortal by being turned into a 
stone. “Ariandal” goes mad and hears 
her voice calling him from below. He 
finds magic weapons and a magic lyre 
and with these he conquers the powers of 
darkness and he and “Ada” return to 
fairyland where they live, presumably, 
happily ever after. 
7 >? 9 


Mutation Stops 


Question Box Editor: 
What are mutation stops? 
Evansville, Ind., Dec. 26. H. Bs 
On the organ, any stop, except a mix- 
ture, the pipes of which produce tones 
neither in unison nor in octaves with 
the foundation (8 ft.) stops. All tierce 
and quint stops and their octaves are 


mutation stops. 
? 2 


Prokofieff’s Opera 
Question Box Editor: 
What was the name of the opera by 
Prokofieff given in New York several 
years ago by the Chicago compen s 


New York City, Dec. 27, 1925. 

“The Love of the Three Oranges.” 
The opera is based upon one of the 
“fiabe” by Carlo Gozzi from which Wag- 
ner took “Die Feen” and Puccini, 
“Turandot.” The New York premiére 
was Feb. 14, 1922. 
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VICENTE B. 


GOLDEN-VOICEL 


‘‘4 more opulently vocal Rigoletto could hardly be i 
7 —Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Herald, 


“The subtle passion of .. Rigoletto portrayed b 
Ballester, is overshadowed by few.” —<2os Angeles Reco 


“Ballester’s voice is glorious....in the title rc 


—Pearson, Los Angeles News, ( 


‘“Ballester’s Rigoletto.... He acts it every moment v 





emphasis of the musical high lights.... Ballester’s - 
tion was dramatically superb.’’_kawin Schallert, Los Angeles Times, 


“Ta Semana Santa,” the 
Holy Week, is the occa- 
sion in Seville for an im- 
pressive celebration of the 
passion, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ. 


On Holy Thursday the 
drama of the Passion, the 
passage of the Lord from 
Herod to Pontius Pilate, 
is portrayed by a mid- 
night procession at the 
head of which the image 
of Jesus Christ bearing 
the Cross on His shoulder 
is carried—amid _ thou- 
sands of candles in the 
hands of the chanting 
people. The procession 
continues all night, with 
the singing entirely unac- 
companied by any instru- 
ment and replete with 
vocal technique that harks 
back to the old Moorish 
and Arab days of South- 
ern Spain. The people 
chant hymns especially 
composed for these solem- 
nities, the ‘‘Saetas.’’ 


SAETAS 





Sketched by Vicente Ballester 


‘**Ballester con 
concert stag 
background of 
success and hi 
last night foretc 
nitely establishe 
in concert.” 


—Seattle Times, Oct 


“About 4000 person: 
..concert....Vicen 
opened the pros 
lives his song's impres 
ers....with the con 
sage....right to tl 


the audience.” — Char 
San Francisco Calland ] 
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Terald, October 1, 1925. 
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— Charles Woodman, 


alland Post, Nov. 6, 1925. 
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Mr. Vicente Ballester, 
baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, famous throughout 
the world and a native son 
of Seville, will sing as one 
of the piquant features of 
his next tour three of the 
rare songs of his native 
city known as the “Sae- 
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tas. 


“Saetas” is the Spanish 
word for arrow. The Sae- 
tas songs are so called be- 
cause when the multitude 
chants them, though the 
voices come from many 
Oe | e directions, they all have 
Pe a wa we i | me vill F cl the one dominant goal, the 
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Vicente Ballester self-portrayed 














“His brilliant rendition of the Creole song, ‘Ay, Ay, Ay, 
immediately ranked him not only as a great baritone and 
operatic artist, but a concert singer of individual appeal 
as well.” —Portland Oregon News, October 19, 1925. 


‘“‘Ballester is an interesting singer because he gives him- 
self wholeheartedly to the rendition of a song... . His 
voice has resonance and breadth. It is fundamentally a 
very compelling voice.” 

Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times, November 3, 1925. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“Messiah” and “Bethlehem Children’’ 
Head Calendar of Christmas Events 
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[Continued from page 1] 





as one of the Symphony Society’s series 
of children’s concerts. The second, on 
the next afternoon in Mecca Temple, 
was for the delectation of the regular 
Sunday subscribers. With the Pierné 
work was coupled Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. 

A chorus of 150 children from the 
public schools participated. At the 
Mecca Temple performances the young 
choristers occupied the forward boxes 
and seats in front of the curtain on 
either side of the stage. They contri- 
buted boyfully and girlfully to the fes- 
tivities of the holiday event. There was 
a Christmas tree embellishment of the 
setting supplied by F. Dodd Ackerman, 
and Mr. Damrosch was further assisted 
in his yuletide observance by his daugh- 
ter, Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, who 
assumed charge of the staging. 

The solo parts were allotted as fol- 
lows: 


The Virgin Mary...... Phyllis Archibald 
area Flora Negri 
NEN) 6''5.0 tre, 0:9 & 0.6. ha Helen Gaubis 
hed SS oun ve-6,o 4.3 Gladys Halstead 
Ee ee Helen White 
a rer ere ee Victor Prahl 
(| ASAE ae Cre F. S. Hennessey 


Pierné’s music probably has not added 
any cubits to its stature since it was 
heard under the same auspices a dec- 
ade and a half ago. But it is still 
agreeable, and when given such acces- 
sories as it had on this occesion, it dis- 
arms criticism. Mr. Damresch made 
doubly sure of its effect by issuing a 
fiat that all who listened were expected 
to become children again for the after- 
noon, and as no one walked out, it is 
presumed that everyone either did as he 
was told or kept his inability to do so 
entirely to himself. 

Praise, therefore, is in order for the 
young participants from the grades, who 
sang all of their music as if they meant 
it, and for the soloists and the orchestra. 
Phyllis Archibald as the Virgin Mary 
was a lovely picture, but the audience 
had an eye also for the Ass and the Ox, 
who quite held their own in the matter 
of looks. Miss Archibald sang sympa- 
thetically, if not always with steady 
tone or clear diction, and Miss Negri 
was a guiding star that shed its vocal 
light sweetly and discreetly, without en- 
deavoring to rival some big Betelgeuse 
of tone. 

Of the other voices, that of Helen Gau- 
bis, though light in texture, was espe- 
cially fresh and pretty. 

The Symphony, like the Cantata, was 
effectively presented. Mr. Damrosch 
achieved its “long smile through tears” 
without for a moment suggesting that 
this was for him anything but a very 
happy afternoon. o. Be 


The Annual “Messiah” 


To many persons in Carnegie Hall 

on Dec. 26, when the Oratorio Society 
of New York gave its one hundred and 
second performance of “Messiah” the 
event was probably no less religious 
than musical. This was shown by the 
soberness with which the music was 
heard—a reserved enthusiasm bespeak- 
ing a general attitude of devotion. 
_ An operatic tenor, for example, sing- 
ing a lamentoso aria with no more 
poignancy than Judson House voiced in 
the Passion Music, would certainly have 
been rewarded, at a secular concert, with 
tumultuous applause; on Saturday night 
an obvious feeling of reverence pre- 
vented Mr. House, and others at times, 
from receiving plaudits that were strict- 
ly their due. 

And, it must be confessed, the entire 
performance was imbued with a similar 
spirit of sobriety. Brightness and tem- 
pered joy were often ®xpressed, as in 
“For unto us”; but seldom was there re- 
vealed the spiritual exaltation which 
text and score imply in their most highly 
vitalized moments. Handel, it may even 
be assumed, experienced a sense of right- 
eous gayety in thinking of the glad ful- 
filment of the promised birth; certainly 
the charatcer of the opening theme and 
the brilliancy of the fioriture indicate 
this, but the Oratorio Society, as con- 
ducted by Albert Stoessel, neither em- 
phasized happiness nor gave sufficient 
breadth to the passages which announce, 
in a blaze of splendor, the Messiah’s 
name as “Wonderful.” Nor was the 
dolor of “Surely He hath borne our 
griefs” realized. Indeed, a weakness in 


the production as a whole was lack of 
dynamic contrast. 





While, therefore, giving full credit to 
the conductor and soloists for endeavor- 
ing to attain and maintain an atmos- 
phere of classical dignity, it may be 
said, with all kindness, that they fre- 
quently erred on the side of solemnity. 
It is one thing to set a definite boundary 
to good taste and assiduously to preserve 
traditional ideals, and quite another so 
to limit such bounds that what is kept 
within them becomes narrow and cir- 
cumscribed. 

In technical delivery of words and 
score, the chorus was proficient, as was 
the orchestra, the latter consisting of 
New York Symphony Society members. 
High notes were attacked and held with- 
out strain and with no diminution of the 
full tone noticed in a lower tessiture. 
The tenors were surprisingly capable, 
and the other sections invariably ad- 
equate. Mr. Stoessel’s beat was firm, 
his grasp of the subject matter not to 
be questioned. Greater flexibility and a 
finer appreciation of nuance alone were 
needed to make his reading of “Messiah” 
notable. 

Singing the soprano réle, Ethyl Hay- 
den curiously failed to equal, as the 
evening progressed, her remarkably ef- 
fective delivery of the recitative “There 
were shepherds” outstanding. Like all 
the others, she was invariably sincere, 
and the pure quality of her voice was 
a source of pleasure; but she did not 
reach heights of interpretation. Nevada 
Van der Veer was the contralto. She, 
too, sang efficiently, with clarity of ut- 
terance and earnestness. Mr. House, 
conquering a vibrato that marred his 
work in the opening recitative and aria, 
gripped emotion strongly with the real- 
ism he infused into the Passion Music, 
proving that it is possible to preserve 
nobility of style while still giving rein 
to imagination and dramatic instinct. 
William Gustafson sang tricky runs 
easily, and in general was musicianly 
and able. The organ part was kept 
useful, but not obtrusive, by Hugh Por- 
ter. »), DB: 


Dohnanyi’s Farewell 


State Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, Ernst von Dohnanyi, conductor; 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 21, evening. The 
program: 

Symphony in B Major (No. 1)...Haydn 

Symphony in D Major (No. 38)..Mozart 

Symphony in C Minor (No. 5), 

Beethoven 

This concert closed Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
tenure as conductor of the State Sym- 
phony, and the members of that organi- 
zation took occasion to present him with 
an inscribed cigarette cast as symbol of 
their esteem. The presentation was made 
by Sigmund Spaeth at the close of the 
first half of the program in words that 
praised the recipient as conductor, com- 
poser and pianist. When Mr. Dohnanyi 
reappeared after the intermission, the 
orchestra greeted him with an fanfare 
and the auditors arose. 

The program was characteristic of 
Mr. Dohnanyi’s predilection for the 
classics, which he reads with a profound 
belief in their spiritual values. The 
sincerity of his conviction is manifest in 
his interpretations, which deal with the 
revelation of essential values and avoid 
the slightest suggestion of sensa- 
tionalism. 

The Haydn Symphony is one so rarely 
played that this was probably its first 
American performance. Whether or not 
it is actually the composer’s initial essay 
in symphonic form is a matter for the 
dispute of musicographers. It has all 
the Haydn traits of simplicity, melodic 
ease, animation, vigorous vitality and 
humor. B. lL. D. 


Mengelberg-Hadley-Zimbalist 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Willem Mengelberg and Henry Hadley, 
conductors; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 


soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 27. The 
program: 
oR Réntgen 
(First performance in New York) 
WEG, ENON: 4 «0 0.5:6. 00006600 Brahms 
TOS Fae, “AGE” oc cccccscee Hadley 
BECO. es 6 6650-s00 08608 Tchaikovsky 


This was a concert to bring joy to 
many a heart, not only because an 
American composer was present “in per- 
son” to lead a vivid performance of his 
own dramatic work, but because the be- 
loved Brahms’ most ardent disciple 
could not have asked for a more con- 
vincing reading of the Concerto. Add 


to these good things the delightsome 
“Dutch” Dances, each containing a maxi- 
mum of meaning within a minimum of 
form, and the occasion was complete. 

Mr. Hadley had a double success, to 
which he was amply entitled. Both as a 
composer and as a conductor he quick- 
ened pride in native achievements. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s art is constantly taking 
on new elements of power and brilliance. 
And with Mr. Mengelberg conducting, 
the effect of the concerto was of such 
unified purpose that orchestral and solo 
parts seemed fused into one eloquent 
voice. From a technical standpoint, Mr. 
Zimbalist’s performance was amazing; 
but above and beyond technic, it was his 
repose, and the assurance that all is 
ultimately well with the world, that 
made Mr. Zimbalist’s message one of 
strength and comfort. 

The Réntgen numbers were played 
with Mr. Mengelberg’s wonted authority 
and care for important details. Gracious 
in content, every one was presented with 
meticulous correctness, and not one but 
exercised a potent charm. D. B 





New York’s Week of 
Concerts 
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21, in the Town Hall. In the Gallic lan- 
guage Miss Greenfield confined herself 
to the moderns — Milhaud, Georges, 
Chausson, de Falla, and Dupare. But 
singing from the German she presented 
a monologue and air from Gliick’s “Iphi- 
genie auf Tauris” as well as music of 
Erich Wolff, Mahler, Strauss, Loewe, 
Hugo Wolf, and Georg Schumann. 
Miss Greenfield’s assets are many. Her 
diction in French and German is praise- 
worthy, her taste sure, her stage pres- 
ence free and charming, and her voice 
one of power and natural good quality. 
On the other hand, the soprano is handi- 
capped by faulty production which pre- 
vents her from realizing all her vocal 
possibilities. However, Miss Greenfield 
has progressed so considerably since her 
début here two seasons ago that when 
next heard in New York she will prob- 
ably have ironed out such rough edges 
as now occasionally distress her listen- 
ers. Dé, 





Sigmund Feuermann’s Debut 


An occasion of more than passing 
interest was the début of Sigmund 
Feuermann in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
night, Dec. 21. The young Austrian 
violinist, preceded by a Continental rep- 
utation of several years’ standing, proved 
to be an experienced fiddler, worthy of 
his laurels. 

For the opening number of his first 
American program Mr. Feuermann 
chose Respighi’s B Minor Sonata, an 
excellent work which has only been 
heard here two or three times. He 
brought to this music a full round tone, 
breadth of style, and superior technical 
equipment which established him imme- 
diately as an artist to be reckoned with. 
The Sonata was followed by the Bach 
Chaconne and a group of shorter pieces 
including the “Sérénade Mélancolique” 
of Tchaikovsky, and the Sarasate “Car- 
men” Fantasy. In each successive num- 
ber Mr. Feuermann succeeded in achiev- 
ing the proper mood and interpretation. 
When classicism was the thing, as in 
Bach, he played with a noble dignity 
and firmness. When pyrotechnics were 
in order, he tossed off the show pieces 
with brilliance and dexterity. And 
throughout his intonation was pure, his 
sense of rhythm authentic and his per- 
sonality pleasing. Emil Friedberger, his 
accompanist, was not, however, the best 
possible support a débutant —_ » ia 


Anna Carbone, Organist 


Anna Carbone gave an organ recital 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 22, in Aeolian . 


Hall. She presented a program well cal- 
culated to display her splendid technical 
equipment and the power of which she 
has a generous allotment. She began 
with César Franck’s “Piéce Héroique,” 
a Searlatti Piece in G, and went on to 
put the organ through all its paces in 
the two numbers, “Fantasia Bizzarra”’ 
and “Canzona Rustica”—by Fontana. 
She played two of her own compositions 
“Crepuscolo” and “Prelude,” plaintive, 
rather lovely things though untouched 
by originality. Other numbers were the 
Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Symphony, 
Debussy’s Prélude to “La Damoiselle 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


“Blessed with extreme youth and beauty, most unusual dramatic ability, 
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FAVORITE WORKS IN 
METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Repetitions of Popular Operas 
Draw Capacity Houses in 
Christmas Season 


The holiday week at the Metropolitan 
was one of repetitions, there having 
been no novelties or revivals. The week 
opened auspiciously with the second per- 
formance of “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” with Jeritza, Martinelli and 
Danise in the leading réles and the lesser 
ones assumed as at the premiére, by 
Mmes. Guilford, Wakefield, Ryan, An- 
thony, Wells and Bonetti, and Messrs. 
Bada, Paltrinieri, Ananian and Altglass. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 

Wednesday night, “Tannhiuser” was 
repeated with Jeritza, Peralta and De- 
launois, and Messrs. Gustafson, Meader, 
Schlegel, Bloch and D’Angelo with Curt 
Taucher and Clarence Whitehill in the 
leading male rodles. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

The night of Christmas Eve, “Gio- 
conda” was sung with Rosa Ponselle in 
the name-part, Jeanne Gordon and Merle 
Aleock in the other feminine réles, with 
Beniamino Gigli, Mario Basiola as Bar- 
naba for the first time in this house in 
ylace of Titta Ruffo, and Messrs. Reschi- 
glian, Altglass, D’Angelo, Mardones and 
Gabor. Tullio Serafin conducted, show- 
ing no signs of his recent accident. 

“Aida” at the Christmas matinée, 
brought Elizabeth Rethberg for the first 
‘ime for several weeks, Carmela Pon- 
selle, Martinelli as Radames and De 
Luca as Amonasro for the first time in 
a long time, and Messrs. Rothier and 
D’Angelo. Mr. Serafin conducted. Christ- 
mas night, “Bohéme” was sung with 
Frances Alda as Mimi, Louise Hunter, 
Edward Johnson, Messrs. Scotti, Didur, 
Picco, Malatesta and Ananian filling out 
the cast. 

“At the Saturday matinée, “Vestale”’ 
was given with Rosa Ponselle, of course, 
in the title-réle, Armand Tokatyan, 
singing Licinio for the first time, and 
Messrs. De Luca, Mardones and Ananian 
and Mme. Matzenauer as the High 
Priestess. Mr. Tokatyan sang very 
beautifully and achieved a triumph in 
the réle. Mr. Serafin conducted. Satur- 
day night, Elvira De Hidalgo made her 
irst appearance of the season in the 
eason’s first “Lucia,” the remainder of 
he cast being Grace Anthony and 
Aessrs. Gigli, Danise, Rothier, Bada 
and Paltrinieri. Mr. Papi conducted. 

The soloists at the Sunday Night Con- 
cert were Mmes. Rosa and Carmela 
Ponselle, Nanette Guilford, Louise Hun- 
ter, Merle Alcock, Ralph Errolle, Mario 








Basiola, Lawrence Tibbett and Jose 
Mardones. Paul Eisler conducted the 
orchestra. 
New York’s Week of 
Concerts 
MM 
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Elue,” the Vivace from Bach’s Second 
Trio Sonata and Fontana’s “Virtus 
Heroica.” E. A. 


Aus der Ohe Benefit 


A benefit concert was given for Adele 
Aus der Ohe, famous pianist of some 
years past who is now in dire straits 
abroad, in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 23. A program of unusual in- 
terest and attractiveness was given by . 
Frances Alda and Merle Alcock of the 
Metropolitan; Frank La Forge, Rosa- 
nunde Eustis Corcoran and Hyman Ro- 
vinsky, pianists; Gunda Mordhurst, 
lancer and diseuse, and Mayo Wadler, 
riolinist. 

Mr. Rovinsky began with a group of 
1umbers that were favorites with Frau- 
iein Aus der Ohe, among them Schu- 
mann’s “Aufschwung.” Then came Mme. 
Aleock, who sang several numbers in 
olace of Mme. Matzenauer who had been 
innounced to appear. Miss Mordhurst’s 
zontribution was of more unusual fiavor, 
consisting of Satie’s “Vieux Séquins et 
Vielles Cuirasses,” given with the com- 
oser’s interjected remarks to—and also 
veside—the point. Thus the composition 
vas heard at its best, which was not 
taggeringly great although Miss Mord- 
hurst’s naive humor helped consider- 
ably. 


Miss Corcoran and Mr. Rovinsky 
played three numbers for four hands by 
Satie and Stravinsky con amore, and 
Mme. Alda sang French bits and, as en- 
core, “Un Bel Di” from “Butterfly.” 
Miss Mordhurst, in her réle of dancer, 
aided Mr. Rovinsky and Mr. Wadler in 
projecting four happenings in the life 
of “Psyche, La Désse Nue” as Paola 
Litta conceived it. W. S. 


Frederick Wolkow, Tenor 


Frederick Wolkow sang music for the 
tenor voice in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 23, with Frederick Persson 
as pianistic colleague. Mr. Wolkow, 
once he had conquered the dragon 
known as nervousness, which seemed to 
have the better of the conflict during the 
early rounds, did some pleasurable sing- 
ing. He seemed sincere and unpreten- 
tious, and found his best medium in 


numbers in Hebrew by Zilberts and Ell- 
stein. W. S. 


Negro Spirituals Again 


For the third time this season J. Rosa- 
mund Johnson and Taylor Gordon, in a 
program of Negro spirituals in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 27, drew 
a large and cordial-minded house. The 
simple artistry of the two men is quite 


extraordinary and the enthusiasm and 
interest they have aroused is well mer- 
ited. If anything, this concert was an 
improvement on the two preceding ones 
since Messrs. Johnson and Taylor have 
now acquired an ease of stage presence 
lacking at their first appearances. The 
program was composed, to a large ex- 
tent, of songs in which Messrs. John- 
son and Taylor were heard at previous 
appearances this season. D. J. 


Magdeleine Brard Plays 


Crisp and neat piano playing was 
heard in Aeolian Hall last Sunday after- 
noon when Magdeleine Brard appeared 
in recital. Miss Brard is French and 
her performance is characterized by the 
refinement and delicacy which usually 
marks the playing of those of her nation- 
ality who have chosen the piano upon 
which to make music. It follows, there- 
fore, that Miss Brard is most happy 
in graceful compositions whose content 
runs more or less along the lines of the 
miniature. In Scarlatti, Couperin, Da- 
quin, she was delightful, as was also the 
case with Prokofieff’s clever Marche, the 
Schubert-Godowsky Moment Musical, 
Saint-Saéns’ Bourée for the Left Hand, 
and parts of Schumann’s “Carnival.” 

Miss Brard’s technic was adequate to 
all demands made upon it. She treated 
Chopin with respect and did not become 
unduly sentimental over the G Minor 
Ballade. Her concluding number, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Etude en forme de Valse,” was 
a notable exhibition of rapid — 

W. S. 





“TOY SHOP” PLEASES 





Ballet Number Is Feature of Capitol 
Theater’s Program 


Major Edward Bowes has assembled a 
program of colorful units to carry out 
the spirit of the holidays at the Capitol 
Theater. “In a Toy Shop,” the ballet 
number was so well received last week 
that it is being held over by special 
request. The scene is laid in Santa 
Claus’ workshop with a variety of toys 
and dolls that come to life and dance. 
Vlasta Maslova, Russian ballerina, is 
also being retained for a second week 
and dances with her partner, Bayard 
Rauth. “Jack in the Box” is danced 
by Mignon Dallot; Doris Niles is a Span- 
ish doll; the ballet corps is seen in a 
toy soldier number, and twenty dancers 
in the Capitol Ballet School, under the 
exclusive training of Chester Hale, per- 
form an intricate galop number. 

The concert portion of the program 
contains three numbers of further in- 
terest. The first is the début of Carlo 
Ferretti, baritone, of the Moscow Grand 
Theater, and a former associate of Feo- 
dor Chaliapin. He sings the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” The second is “Anitra’s 
Dance” from “Peer Gynt,” danced by 
Doris Niles. The group closes with a 
brass sextet, composed of members of 
the orchestra. They play the Miserere 
from “I] Trovatore.” The orchestra, 
conducted by David Mendoza, plays the 
Overture to “Die Fledermaus.” 


RUSSIANS PRESENT OLD LECOCQ OPERETTA 





“Daughter of Mme. Angot,” 
With New Text, Is 


Third N. Y. Bill 


S the third of its American pro- 
ductions at the Jolson Theater, 
the Moscow Art Theater Musical 
Studio presented on Monday night 
the revised reversion of Charles Le- 
cocq’s opera comique, “Le Fille de 
Madame Angot,” which had the dis- 
tinction in Russia of being the first 
of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s experi- 
ments in the establishment of his 
“synthetic theater.” 


Though the Russian text used by the 
performers represented a complete re- 
writing of the book by the poet Mikhail 
Galperin, and all the ingenuity of a 
very able stage management was de- 
voted to re-animating the action and 
quickening the story, the old operetta 
was much what it has always been, 
which means that its raison d’étre was 
chiefly the music of Lecocq. 

That music, unfortunately, belongs to 
a type from which modern audiences are 
quite generally estranged. It has not 
the substance to interest those who turn 
to grand opera for their lyric fare, and 
it has little or no appeal for devotees 
of the popular. Truth to tell, it has 
faded and shrunk and most of its one- 
time zest is gone, and such interest as 
it still holds today is either historical 
or sentimental—“for old times’ sake.” 

What the Russians could do for it 
they did, with characteristic vehemence 
and some admirable pictorial groupings. 
Vocally, the performance was rather 
better than that of Offenbach’s “La 
Perichole,” chiefly because a tenor not 
heard previously, Ivan Velikanoff, dis- 
closed the best-schooled voice of the com- 
pany. By way of equalization, however, 
his acting had less of distinction than 
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MIECZYSLAW 
Latest Success on the “Pianoforte 
KNABE CLUVALT 


that of his confréres. 

The cast included Nadiezhda Kemars- 
kaya as a pretty but vocally somewhat 
metallic Clairette, the ever personable 
Olga Baklanova as a tigerish Lange, 
Vladimir Lossky as an amusing Lari- 
vaudicre, and, in other parts, Boris Bela- 
stotsky, Dmitry Kamermtsky, Nina 
Durasova, Semyon Rakhmanoff and 
Joseph Tsitrinnik. The setting of the 
first and final acts were like an old 
etching of the period. The operetta be- 
gan and ended with a darkened stage. 

The conductor, Vladimir Bakaleynik- 
off, appeared with Mr. Dantchenko and 
the principals in the usual curtain calls 
at the end of the performance. 0. T. 


TRAVEL IN HOLIDAY TIME 








Princeton Glee Club, with Alexander 
Russell, Sail for Bermuda 


Dr. Alexander Russell, of the music 
faculty of Princeton University, with 
some fifty members of the Princeton 
University Glee Club, sailed Dec. 23 on 
the Fort Victoria for Bermuda. They 
will give a series of concerts en route, 
and at the Bermudiana Hotel. 

On the Paris, arriving Dec. 23, were 
Wanda_ Landowska, harpsichordist; 
Magdeleine Brard, French pianist; Lucy 
Berthrand of the Paris Opéra Comique; 
Rene Maison of the Monte Carlo Opera; 
Arthur Shattuck. pianist, here for a 
concert tour; and Edmond Warnery. 

Jesus de Gaviria, tenor, and Fidela 
Campina, soprano, of the Teatro Colon, 
arrived from Buenos Aires, Dec. 21 for 
concert engagements and to fullfil con- 
tracts with the Victor Company. An- 
other recent arrival is Ignaz Fried- 
man, pianist, who will make an extended 
concert tour. 

Clara Haskil, pianist, sailed Dec. 27 
on the Paris. Anne Roselle, soprano, 
was also on the Paris. She is on her 
way to sing in Berlin with the Staats- 
oper, in Vienna with the Volksoper, in 
Nice, Monte Carlo and Paris. 
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‘‘Let Not Tradition Become Paramount!’’ Warns Chaliapin 





(Portrait on front page) 

REAT personages seen close at hand 

do not invariably preserve their 
aure of greatness, for what we take 
to be greatness is often merely the ass 
clad in the lion’s skin, and fine feathers 
do make fine birds, no matter what the 
proverb may say. Close contact with 
bigwigs is sometimes like the act of in- 
verting an opera-glass, it makes even 
things that of themselves _ really 
possess size, to diminish to nothingness. 

With Feodor Chaliapin, the great Rus- 
sian bass of the Metropolitan, this is, 
happily, not the case. Essentially a 
great person, he gives that impression 
as strongly in a dressing-gown and 
slippers as he does in the barbaric 
splendors of Boris or the slithy trappings 
of Mefistolfele. 

Chaliapin tucked one leg and a bare 
instep beneath him on the sofa in his 
salon. 

“Yes,” he said, “next season I am tour- 
ing the country, as you know, with 
my own company in ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville.’ IL have made a lot of concert 
tours, four or five, and there are places 
where they want to hear me in opera. 
After all, I am primarily an opera 
singer. I have received innumerable 
letters begging me to appear in opera 
here, there and everywhere, and whereas 
I should like to take out a large com- 
pany and a répertoire of five or six 
works, I have to content myself with 
one to begin with. Later on, we shall 
see. 


A Non-Traditional “Barber” 


“T chose the ‘Barber’ for many reasons. 
The music is light and genial and the 
libretto gay, and with the work I can 
do much, for I shall do the thing my- 
self and I think the result will prove 
interesting. There is much tradition 
to be broken down, much bad tradi- 
tion, and this will be my point of de- 
parture. The ‘Barber’ which I shall 
try to present will be a much more ele- 
gant ‘Barber,’ more like that of Beau- 
marchais and less like that of opera- 
house currency. 

“When I say that I must tear down 
tradition, I do not want to give the im- 
pression that a certain amount of tra- 
dition is not a necessity. It is, as a 
background, but it must be kept in the 
background and not be allowed to swamp 
everything else or the result will in- 
variably become stereotyped and dry. 
Let not Tradition become paramount! 

“That quality of aridity is fatal to any 
work of art but more so to opera than 
anything else. If merely having a good 
voice and being letter-perfect in your 
role is all that is necessary, why opera 


at all? The concert room will do quite 
as well. 

“But any work of art that is to con- 
vey a message from the Great Beyond 
through the medium of the artist, can 
do so only when the artist is fitted to 
transmit the message, and unless the 
artist knows things, he cannot tell them. 
A small soul and a tiny mind cannot 
deal with things from the Empyrean. 
Is it not your own American poet, Long- 
fellow, who says, ‘A little cup can hold 
a little cup of water, and no more’! 


Starts in Chorus 


“T began singing on the stage when I 
was only seventeen, an age when most 
of your boys are still in preparatory 
school. I traveled around Russia with 
an itinerant company, beginning in the 
chorus. You can imagine what that 
was like! We did everything that could 
be done on the stage, grand opera, light 
opera, tragedy, comedy, everything! One 
night it would be ‘La Traviata,’ the next, 
some Russian play you have probably 
never heard of, then possibly some 
Audran or Offenbach, all in the argot 
of Little Russia, perhaps fifty pieces in 
all. After two months I was given 
small parts, my first being Stolnik in 
Moniuszko’s ‘Galka’ after which I 
played every conceivable sort of réle in 
opera and drama, three or four different 
ones in each piece. 

“In that way my répertoire was enor- 
mous before I had done any really sig- 
nificant work at all, that is if mere num- 
ber of parts I could sing constitutes a 
répertoire. I suppose there were well 
over a hundred even then, and naturally 
with each one I had to learn a different 
sort of bearing and demeanor, make up 
and all the things that constitute a part. 
There was the foundation for everything 
which I have done later. 

“When I left the company, I studied 
for half a year in Tiflis with a former 
operatic tenor and made a début in the 
opera there as Méphistophéleés in ‘Faust.’ 
Soon I was singing in Petrograd and 
before long, I had been heard outside 
of Russia. The rest you know all about. 
It is merely a matter of record where 
I sang and when. 


Broad Experience 


“What I want to get at is that I have 
had an exceedingly broad and deep ex- 
perience and I know what I am talking 
about when I speak of working into a 
réle and really presenting that rdéle to 
the public. Any artist who gets all his 
characterization from the opera score 


in his hands, fails of being a real 
artist by just that much. When I 
have to portray Philip II, in ‘Don 


Carlos’ it is necessary that I be Philip 
II. It is not enough for me to put on 
the costumes and say ‘I am Philip II.’ 
and then sing the music Verdi wrote. I 
have to become the man himself. 

“How is this done? By study and by 
thought and by observation. There is 
practically no character in opera, cer- 
tainly no historical character, that you 





Pittsburgh Applauds List 
by New Chamber Group 
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life. The program opened in ultra-mod- 
ern vein, with Béla Barték’s Second 
Quartet, Op. 17. Its _ idiosyncrasies 
both delighted and amused. Following 
some shorter numbers, the Brahms Quin- 
tet, Op. 34, was well played. Mr. Trux- 
ell did his part admirably. The recital 
was prefaced with a discussion of mod- 
ern music by T. Carl Whitmer. 

Elsie Sternsdorff gave a piano recital 
recently in Carnegie Lecture Hall. 
Among other things, she played Schu- 
bert’s B Flat Sonata, Schumann’s “Fan- 
tasy Pieces,” and the Liszt B Minor 
Ballade. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers appeared in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 21, under 
the management of May Beegle. All 
the artists—Horatio O’Bannon, James 
A. Meyers, Ludie D. Collins, Carl J. 
Barbour and Mrs. James A. Meyers— 
performed acceptably. 

Organists and choirmasters in 
churches achieved happy results with 
their selections of Christmas music. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





Grainger Assists Newark Club 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 26.—Assisted by 
Percy Grainger, who played the accom- 


paniments for his own songs, the Or- 
pheus Club, led by Frank Kasschau, 
opened its thirty-seventh season at the 
Y. M. H. A. Auditorium recently. Mr. 
Grainger’s songs, the “Anchor Song;” 
“Tiger, Tiger;” “Widow’s Party;” the 
“Lads of Wamphray,” were applauded 
by a large audience. Herman Sandby, 
‘cellist, played his own arrangements of 
Scandinavian folk-songs. 
PHILIP GORDON. 





Tea-Musicale at Studio Club 


Clare Scheurer, contralto, will be the 
soloist at the tea-musicale in the Studio 


Club, 35 East Sixty-second Street, on 
the afternoon of Jan. 12 at five o’clock. 
Miss Scheurer is contralto soloist in the 
Old Bergen Reformed Church, and also 
at Temple Beth-El, Jersey City. She re- 
cently appeared as_ soloist for the 
Woman’s Club in that city. James Diet- 
rich, coach and accompanist, will be at 
the piano for Miss Scheurer. 





Montreal to Hear Imandt Again 





Robert Imandt made so great an im- 
pression upon the Montreal public when 


he appeared in joint recital with Marcel 
Grandjany on Dec. 6 in the Orpheum 
Theater, that he has been booked for 
a return date alone. At least fifteen 
engagements, center around the repeat 
Vee to be given in Montreal, on Jan. 
9 
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cannot read up about and find pictures 
of. If your role is one, say, of ancient 
Greece, you have innumerable statues 
and frescos to see, and a limitless num- 
ber of books on the life of the times. 
The nearer to the present the part 
comes, the easier it is. With Philip or 
Boris, or Ivan the Terrible, all is neces- 
sary is to read the histories and then 
go over the réle with yourself in the 
character and say constantly, ‘What 
would Philip do here’ or ‘How would 
Boris look when he said this?’ 


To Create the “Don” 


“Take, for instance, ‘Don Quichotte’ 
which I am to create at the Metropolitan 
in March. I have read Cervantes’ tale 
and studied it carefully so that I am 
able now to orientate myself completely 
in the character. That was not so diffi- 
cult as the creator of the Don has drawn 
him in such detail that it is not difficult 
to reproduce him, and there are famous 
paintings of him so that his appearance 
has become as fixed as if he were a his- 
torical character, so that part was easy 
too, and I hope my audience will say: 
‘There, I always knew he looked and be- 
haved just like that!’ I am looking for- 
ward to the réle with the keenest antici- 
pation. 

“Naturally, I think I am predisposed 
to tragic rdles, but I like to do comic 
parts, but the fundamentals are not 
essentially different. Nobody ever played 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto who had 
not done a certain amount of study of 
Czerny’s exercises, and many weary 
hours of scales lie behind a perfect play- 
ing of ‘Vogel als Prophet.’ Each réle 
has to be treated as an entirely new 
thing, but to each the artist must bring 
the light of experience of all the réles 
he has done before, each gesture, each 
movement of the eye and lip, each cross- 
ing of the stage. If this is done, rou- 
tine is impossible. I have been fighting 
routine for twenty-five years and I shall 
continue to do so as long as I am able 
to fight at all. 

“It is difficult to make boots, ergo, 
how much more difficult to make art! 
In my dream-theater that I have always 
wanted, where everything would be done 


Garden Attacked as 
Unsafe for Public 


ONDON, Dec. 9.—The alleged 

| unsafe condition of Covent 
Garden was the subject of interro- 
gation at the meeting of the Lon- 
don County Council. J. P. Blake 
asked the chairman of the Theaters 

' and Music Halls Committee 
|| whether his attention had been 
|| called to statements in the Press 
| by the officials of the Grand Opera 
Syndicate to the effect that the as- 
sertion made by him at the last 
Council meeting, that the theater 
| contained a quantity of inflam- 
| mable scenery, was_ incorrect. 
| Mr. Blake asked whether it was 
| not a fact, generally, that the con- 
| ditions at the theater would not 
| be tolerated in any theater under 
|| the control of the Council; whether 
|| the construction of the theater was 
not based on the principle of com- 
bined exits, although, in the opin- 
ion of the architects of the 
Council, the disastrous fire of 
| the Iroquois Theater at Chicago 
| had demonstrated the importance 
| of separate exits from each tier; 
| whether it was a fact that the 
stage was not provided with any 
| direct means of exit to the street; 
| and that, although the stage was 





Covent 


one of the largest in London, it had 
no exit from the O.P. side other 
than into the auditorium. 


interests of the safety of the public, | 
| the chairman would again draw | 
| the attention of the Home Office | 
| and the Lord Chamberlain to the | 
| conditions at the theater. 


| 
1] me i i 


as I have seen it in my dreams, there 
should be no routine. If I had the 
money, all this would come to be a fact, 
but it cannot be done without money 
and I do not want to do it with other 
people’s money. Without money, opera 
cannot be ideally given. Try it, and 
with the best intention in the world, you 
will find that you have done, maybe, a 
very creditable piece of work, but not 
a work of art!” 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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over 200 concerts 
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piano service— 
my ultimate choice 
was the 

Kranich & Bach 
piano—for its 
lovely singing 
tone, grace of 
appearance, and 
superior service.” 
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Contralto, Formerly of Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Companies 
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| clusion, he asked whether, in the | 
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Realistic Native Opera of Louisiana 
Has World Premiére in Chicago Week 
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for performance, and in which there are 
several passages of lyric beauty and sev- 
eral moments of dramatic intensity. Mr. 
Harling’s jazz came as something of a 
revelation of the manner in which this 
mooted method may be used. He has 
used saxophones, banjo and even xylo- 
phone in the most colorful portions of 
his score, but he has used these instru- 
ments, the jazz rhythm and the jazz 
mood not as ends, but as materials upon 
which he depends for a realistic and 
sincere dramatic effect. 

Mr. Harling is even more careful of 
his fox-trot rhythms in “A Light from 
St. Agnes” than is Richard Strauss of 
his waltzes in “Der Rosenkavalier.” He 
has avoided an out-and-out jazz move- 
ment, but permits his score to melt into 
jazz accents liberally and yet only sub- 
ordinately. It becomes a matter of less 
of jazz for its own sake than of jazz 
for the drama’s sake. Mr. Harling has 
accomplished what few composers have 
done: he has written jazz discreetly. 

The story of the libretto, based on a 
play by Minnie Maddern Fiske, has been 
told at length in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for April 11 last. Toinette, a 
degraded girl who lives near New Or- 
leans, is holding a drunken revel in her 
hovel to mark the death of Agnes Dev- 
ereaux, known as “St. Agnes,” a bene- 
factress of the community, whose body 
is lying in state in the chapel she had 
built near-by. She has sent Toinette a 
message from her death bed. Toinette 
reviles the priest who brings the letter 
and the crucifix the dying woman has 
sent her. But when Michel, her drunk 
and abandoned lover, wishes to rob the 
corpse of its diamond-studded crucifix, 
Toinette pretends to go to cut the rope 
of the bell, which would summon the vil- 
lagers to hunt for the robber. Instead 
she climbs the hillside and rings the bell. 
Michel, realizing she has betrayed him, 
stabs her when she returns. As he 
leaves her fallen across her bed, the 
morning light floods the room and illu- 
mines the body of the dying Toinette, 
who hails its radiance as symbol of her 
redemption, a light from the chapel of 
St. Agnes. 


Realistic Impersonations 


Miss Raisa found much in the role of 
Toinette to bring out in an extremely 
realistic impersonation of the drunken 
but redeemable creature of misfortune. 
Much of the part is declaimed in the low 
soprano register, yet there were oppor- 
tunities for Miss Raisa’s melting pianis- 
_ and for one of her fearless high 

s. 

Mr. Lamont, singing the part of the 
Priest, was hampered by a dramatically 
ineffective réle, but sang reliably and 
with excellent use of the English 
language. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s English, in the part of 
Michel, was not so easy to follow, nor 
was his singing especially beautiful, but 
he acted with his customary power. 

The chorus was effective upon the 
stage at the raising of the curtain, and 
behind scenes later. A male quartet sang 
off-stage to banjo accompaniment, but 
the effectiveness of this bit was some- 
what obscured by faulty intonation. 

The libretto seemed to lack sustained 
theatrical interest, and for this one 
would surely be wrong to censure the 
composer, who has treated it skillfully, 
otherwise than in his choice of it in its 
present shape. There are telling spots 
in the drama, but the effect of reality is 
missed in the building up of the situa- 
tions and in the want of actual charac- 
terization in most of the scenes. 


Score in Music-Drama Style 


Mr. Harling’s score combines beauty 
with strength. There are isolated por- 
tions where applause was able to inter- 
rupt the flow of the score during the 
first performance, but the music hangs 
together in the main as a whole and sus- 
tained piece of work in an approxima- 
tion of the music-drama style. The in- 
strumentation is heavy, and exceedingly 
interesting. The introduction of saxo- 
phones in the orchestra proved novel. 

In “A Light from St. Agnes,” the 
Chicago Opera has discovered a score 
which has true theatrical insistence. a 
fitting degree of variety and a quality 
vhich may easily warrant its composer 


in inviting comparisons of other music 
without fearing the consequences. 

The novelty was followed by “Pagli- 
acci,” in which Claudia Muzio was a 
glittering Nedda, and Fernand Ansseau 
and Cesare Formichi her capital asso- 
ciates. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


Double Bill Revivified 


“The Daughter of the Regiment” was 
to have been revived on Christmas Eve, 
but Mr. Rimini, who was cast in it with 
Mme. Dal Monte and Mr. Hackett, was 
unable to cope with the influenza germs 
which have bothered many singers this 
winter, and “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 
substituted. 

The choice was a happy one, if only 
because it brought Anna Fitziu to the 
réle of Santuzza, as an attractive and 
dramatic exponent, and in which she 
brings her vivid, and effective workman- 
ship into consummate play. She sings 
it superbly, and her shrewd, seemingly 
spontaneous, and certainly magnetic, 
sense of drama led her to a performance 
which had a spectacular vehemence, and 
was full of unhackneyed business. 

The stage pictures in which the en- 
sembles were concerned had a new 
quality of alertness. Henry G. Weber, 
in the conductor’s stand, brought his 
command of orchestra and singers into 
fresh and heightened eloquence. He is 
actually able to point out in the score 
the rhythmic grace of music which too 
often has a barrel organ rigidity. He 
was warmly received, as he always is 
whenever he conducts. Mr. Lamont, 
Irene Pavloska, Désiré Defrére and Mme. 
Claessens were the dependable asso- 
ciates. 


“Namiko-San” Repeated 


The short work was followed with 
“Namiko-San,” Aldo Franchetti’s new 
opera on a Japanese theme, which had 
a brilliant premiére a few weeks earlier. 
Tamaki Miura, singing the title rdéle 
again as “guest,” repeated her fragile 
and flower-like performance, assisted by 
Theodore Ritch as the Priest and the 
profoundly satisfying Richard Bonelli 
as the Daymio. Vittorio Trevisan, Mr. 
Nicolich, and others had their former 
réles, and the composer conducted a 
score notable for its originality, its ex- 
treme delicacy, its pervasive beauty and 
its sustained cogency of melodic argu- 
ment. The audience was large and re- 
ceived the lovely work with hearty 
pleasure. 

Toti Dal Monte’s reappearance in the 
title role of “Lucia,” given at the popu- 
lar priced performance of Dec. 19, drew 
a large audience and fired it with en- 
thusiasm for the brilliance of her voice. 
her artistic style and her mastery of 
vocalism. Antonio Cortis was admirable 
as Edgardo, ardent in manner and re- 
joicing in a beautiful quality of tone. 
Richard Bonelli’s performance as Ash- 
ton was again forceful, intelligent and 
suave. José Mojica. Elizabeth Kerr, 
Ludivico Oliviero and Virgilio Lazzari 
assisted in a representation which Frank 
St. Leger conducted with distinction. 

The repetition of “Trovatore,” given 
Dec. 21 by Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Antonio Cortis and Richard 
Bonelli, was up to the high standards 
set for this work earlier in the season. 
It is difficult to imagine more brilliant 
singing than Miss Muzio’s in the réle of 
Leonora. Mr. Cortis’ beauty of voice 
establishes him as a fine Manrico, and 
Mr. Bonelli brought the part of Di Luna 
into lifelike vitality. Miss Van Gordon’s 
Azucena was also effective, and the per- 
formance was held in masterly control 
by Henry G. Weber. 

Miss Garden reveated her profound 
impersonation of Charlotte in “Werther” 
Dec. 23, assisted by Fernand Ansseau in 
a title réle he sings magnificently, 
though with a notable degree of imagi- 


nativeness. Helen Freund’s delectable 
performance as Sophie once more 
charmed her hearers, and made one 
wonder why such a sprightly young 
singer has been confined to this rdéle 


throughout the season. Alexander Kip- 
nis sang Albert with dignitv and under- 
standing. Mr. Polacco conducted. 
Georges Baklanoff made his second 
local appearance as the Chicago heir of 
Feodor Chaliapin at the repetition of 
“Boris Godounoft” on Dec. 22. His im- 
personation. ornamented as it is with 
various highly theatrical bits of busi- 
ness, is deeply tinged with a romantic 
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W. Franke Harling, American Composer, 
Whose Opera, “A Light from St. Agnes,” 
Had Its First Performance by the Chicago 
Civic Opera 


pessimism. Miss Van Gordon was the 
Marina, and Antonio Cortis sang the 
role of the false Dmitri with excep- 
tional beauty of tone. Clara Shear 
again displayed her delicate and poig- 
nant touch as F’eodor, and Mr. Lazzari, 
Mr. Cotreuil, Miss Kerr, Mme. Claes- 
sens, Mr. Oliviero, Mme. D’Hermanoy, 
Mr. Ritch and Antonio Nicolich had 
other duties. Mr. Polacco conducted. 
EUGENE STINSON. 





By invitation of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, sang at the 
White House on the evening of Dec. 17. 
This was Miss Giannini’s second appear- 
ance in the Capital within four weeks. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


PUPILS OF MME. REINER 
HEARD IN OPERA SCENES 





Brilliant Program Has Climax in Fine 
Performance of Sparkling Work 
by Adam 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—For the benefit 
of the Etelka Gerster Fund, a grou, 
of pupils of Berta Gardini Reiner, wife 
of the conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, were presented in an operatic 
program at the Conservatory on Dec. 17. 
The list included scenes from three 
operas, and a complete operetta. The 
splendid program was given with the 
assistance of the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, conducted by Elemer von Pichler, 
and under the stage direction of Bertha 

F. Markbreit. 

The opening number was Act II, 
Scene 2, from “Linda di Chamounix,” 
in which good work was done by Mildred 
Bartlett in the title-réle, with Dorothy 
Dugger as Pierotto. Both sang with 
sincerity and vocal skill. 

The elements of mystery and gloom 
in “Fliegende Hollinder” were empha- 
sized in the performance of the first 
scene of Act II. Norma Struebing sang 
the part of Senta, and, assisted by the 
chorus, made an excellent effect in the 
Spinning Song and her Ballade. Other 
participants were Walter Ebersold as 
Erik and La Vergne Sims as Mary. 

The second act of “Friend Fritz” was 
then given, with Idella Banker and Mr. 
Ebersold as the lovers, who gave a 
pleasing performance of their duet. 

The major offering of the evening was 
Adam’s “Niirnberger Puppe,” given with 
settings and costumes. The droll story 
was suitably enacted and _ brilliantly 
sung by a cast including Lydia Dozier, 
Verna Cook, George Weber and Moody 
De Vaux. This work was halted often 
by applause, and at the conclusion there 
was an ovation for Mme. Reiner and 
her pupils. 

Members of the chorus in the Wagner 
work were Miss Banker, Miss Cook, 
Miss Dugger, Jean Hoffheimer, Mildred 
Bartlett, Miss Dozier, Outram Hodgkin- 
son, Katherine Poor, Gertrude Suddarth, 
Ellen Guerrant, Nellie Urich and Mar- 
guerite Hancock. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


The Endowment Makes Possible 
Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 


SECOND YEAR — 1925-1926 
Second Term Begins Monday, February 1, 1926 


EMILIO de GOGORZA 


Will teach in the Vocal Department 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Will have Special Classes for the Advanced Piano 
Students in the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


PLACIDE de MONTOLIU 


(OF THE PARIS OPERA) 
Will Conduct the Classes in Eurythmics 


A Limited Number of Students Can be Accepted for this Term 


For catalogue and detailed information address 


William E. Walter, Executive Director 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
425 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Steinway Pianos Used 
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Seattle Applauds 


Christmas Oratorio 


EATTLE, WASH., Dec. 26.—The 
Seattle Oratorio Society opened its 
second season under the baton of J. W. 
Bixel, founder and conductor, with 
Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio, on Dec. 14, 
at the First Swedish Baptist Church. 
The chorus of 100 sang with good body 
of tone and excellent balance the superb 
chorales and contrapuntal choruses. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Percy 
J. Starke, soprano; Florence Scott 
Beeler, contralto; Marshall Sohl, tenor; 
Edwin J. Cook, bass; Mabel Hughes, 
pianist, and Carl Paige Wood, organist. 
The December meeting of the members 


of the Ladies’ Musical Club in the 
Olympic Hotel featured a women’s 
ensemble under the direction of Ella 


Helm Boardman. Works by Praetorius, 
an early Bohemian Christmas carol and 
Elgar’s “The Snow” were given, with 
an accompaniment by Leila Crosby 
Phillips, pianist; Alice Sherman Wil- 
liams and Margaret McCulloch Lang, 
violinists. The soloists were James 
Bever Norris, bass; Mrs. Phillips, 
pianist; Gwendolyn Geary Ruge, so- 
prano, and Elizabeth Choate, violinist. 
The accompanists were Arville Belstad 
and Frances Williams. The members of 
the ensemble were: Margaret Moss 
Hemion, Gwendolyn Geary Ruge, Anna 
Perry, Ellen Shelton Harrison, Hazel 
English, Daisy Wood Hildreth, Lottie 
Meeker Kessler, Mabel Moss Clarke and 
Ella Helm Boardman. 


Club Gives Concert 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, gave the sec- 
ond concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
series on Dec. 15, in the Metropolitan 
Theater. The fine art of this pianist 
was demonstrated in a program that 
included works of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Juon, Cui and Liapounoff. 

Eleanor Shaw, pianist, made two ap- 
pearances at the Century Club Audi- 
torium, Dec. 17 and 18, under the 
direction of Sherman, Clay and Com- 
pany, illustrating in costume music of 
various centuries. She was assisted by 
the Duo-Art Piano. 

The December musicale at the Sunset 
Club was given by Lillian Schoenberg 
Oates, soprano, and Edwin G. Cook, bass, 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. Earl C. 
Smith and Dorothy Russell. 

Vocal students of Elizabeth Richmond 
Miller and violin pupils of Marjorie 
Miller joined in a program at the Wil- 
sonian. Participants were: Mary Eilen- 
berger, Mrs. D. H. Nickson, May Rippe 
Oliver, Louisa McFee, Christina Flem- 
ing, vocalists; George Whittle, Masa 
Furuya, violinists. The accompanists 
were Maybelle Brannen, Mary Kilpat- 
rick, and Elizabeth Child. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society gave 
a Christmas program at the Women’s 
University Club. The program was ar- 
ranged by Clara Moyer Hartle. The 
participants were Louise Hunt, harp; 
Pearl MacDonald, piano; Marjorie Mil- 
ler, violin; Gwendolyn Geary Ruge, 
soprano, and Arline McDonagh West- 
cott, vocalist. 

Among the recent pupils’ recitals were 
those given by students of Vivian 
Clemans McFarlane, piano, assistant to 
Paul Pierre McNeely; Edna M. Howard, 
piano, and Jessy Emily Hull, voice. 

Margaret Alberta Carlson, pianist, 
was presented in recital by the Howe 
College of Music and was assisted by 
Helen Frances La Monte, violinist, -and 
Emerence M. Parenteau, vocalist. 

Davin SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





“Victory Ball” Specters Dance in Denver 
DENVER, Dec. 26.—The Denver Civic 
Symphony in its second concert of the 
present series gave a satisfactory per- 
formance of César Franck’s Symphony 
—a performance that went far to justify 
the most optimistic hopes. The “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture by Tchaikovsky, 
and the “Dream Pantomine” from 
“Hansel and Gretel” were also ex- 
cellently played. In conformity with his 
policy of presenting frequent novelties, 
Conductor Tureman offered Schelling’s 
“A Victory Ball.” This cacophonic work 
aroused interest. The soloist was 
who has re- 
established her residence here. 
é lui” from “Tra- 
in a musicianly manner and waa 
J. C. WILCOX. 


Blanche DaCosta, soprano, 
cently 
She sang “Ah fors’ 
viata” 
well received. 








| Strauss About to Move Into 
| New Vienna Home | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| IENNA, Dec. 10.—Richard | 
| Strauss will shortly arrive | 
here to take posession of the mag- ] 
nificent new house built for him | 
in the Belvedere Park by the well- | 
known architect Michael Rosen- | 
auer. In 1922, when the composer || 
was still at the head of the State 
Opera here he decided to settle 
permanently in Vienna and to have 
|| a house of his own built in the 
place of his flat in Mozartgasse, 
which street he found far too noisy 
for his work. Strauss’s new win- 
ter residence resembles a_ small 
castle. The ground on which it 
stands could not be purchased by 
Strauss, as it belongs to the State, 
but only taken on lease for a pe- 
riod of sixty years, the rent 
amounting to $300 per annum. Out 
of gratitude to the Government 
for complying with his wishes the 
composer presented his manu- 
script of the ‘Rosenkavalier” to 
the National Museum two years 
ago. The raised ground floor of the 
very spacious building is occupied 
by ‘Dr. Franz Strauss, the compo- 
ser’s son, while the apartment of 
Richard Strauss himself takes up 
the first floor. Its sanctissimum is 
the large magnificent study with a 
dark-blue timbered ceiling, a gi- 
gantic tapestry representing 
Apollo on one wall, and Brocca- 
téllo-like painted plush on the three 
other walls. Of the paintings 
adorning the room a Tintoretto, 
representing the Holy Family and 
a picture of Salome by an old Ger- 
man master are the most conspic- 
uous. There is no piano or other 
musical instrument in it. One piece 
of furniture deserves special men- 
tion. It is a safe containing the 
master’s manuscripts in a corner 
behind the writing-table. 


British Listeners Are 
Eager for Bach, Says 
Courboin After Tour 
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Courboin, Belgian-American 
Organist 


Charles M. 


Charles M. Courboin, Belgian-Amer- 
ican organist, has just returned from 
a tour of the British Isles full of enthu- 
siasm for the British public—at least 
for that share of the British public that 
attends organ recitals. 

“The organ recitals there are at half- 
past six, you know, and people go on the 
way home from business. The greatest 
surprise to me was to find that about 
nine-tenths of them were men. And 
they are intelligent listeners and inter- 
ested. They love Bach. I could serve 
them a program from No. 1 to No. 10, 
all Bach, and they would love it,” he 
says. 


“Thinner, more sentimental numbers 
that have great appeal in many conti- 
nental cities are not heavy enough fare 
for the British. Give them Bach and 
César Franck. 

“In Manchester Town Hall I played 
a big Bach number and when I finished 
they shouted. Shouted, imagine! for 
Bach.” 

From his recent experience in En- 
gland, Mr. Courboin draws an interest- 
ing comparison between American and 
British-made organs. 


Seeks Unified Types 

“The greatest instrument in_ the 
world will be achieved,” said Mr. Cour- 
boin, “when the manufacturer so far 
forgets his commercialism as to adopt 
the best qualities of each type of instru- 
ment. The English pay too much atten- 
tion to the real organ, to its balance. 
Here we pay too much attention to de- 
tail. The great day for organs will be 
when we learn to temper the great En- 
glish organs with our delicacy and re- 
finement and tricks of mechanism. 

“Manufacturers of instruments must 
learn that the quality of production is 
more important than the quantity. The 
quantity-production spirit is bound to re- 
flect on the musicianship of the artists. 
Music cannot be reeled off at so much a 
yard!” 

Mr. Courboin, one of the few organ- 
ists to make solo appearances with or 
chestras, has already played this season 
with the Detroit Symphony, under th 
leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Other 
orchestral engagements include appear 
ances with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the San Francisco Symphony, the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society of New York 
and the St. Louis, Minneapolis and Bos- 
ton symphonies. 

He has recently offered a prize at the 
Brussels Conservatory—a prize of 2000 
francs, the winner to be announced next 
October. The conditions demand that 
the competing organist have a knowl- 
edge of orchestration and be able to 
transcribe great orchestral scores for 
the organ. 

_ “We have not a great enough organ 
literature.” says Mr. Courboin. E. A. 





Memory Contest Lures Toronto Children to Concerts 
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ORONTO, Dec. 26.—The first orches- 

tral concert of the season for children 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Separate School Board and 
various home and school councils, was 
given recently in Massey Hall, by the 
New Symphony under the leadership of 
Luigi Von Kunits. Children’s concerts 


are more of a novelty in Toronto than 
they are in the important cities of the 
United States, and this one was greeted 
with great enthusiasm. The hall was 
crowded. 

A feature of the concerts is a memory 
contest to be held at the final concert 


(occupying the first half of the pro- 
gram). The contest consists of the rec- 
ognition of solo instruments played sep- 
arately; recognition of solo instruments 
played in combination; recognition of 
solo instruments, either separately or in 
combination with other instruments ac- 
companying; excerpts from the _ pro- 
grams of the series, giving the title of 
the piece, or the movement of the sym- 
phony, the name of the composer and 
the century in which he lived. 

The main work to be studied during 
the series is Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
The second movement was played at 
the first concert; it will be repeated at 
the second concert without comment and 
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the first movement taken up in detail; 
the first movement will be repeated at 
the third concert and the third and 
fourth movements taken up in detail; 
the entire symphony will be played at 
the final concert. 

The wood winds were the instruments 
singled out for special study at the first 
concert. The explanatory talk, by Dun- 
can McKenzie, director of music of the 
Toronto schools, held the interest of the 
children and met the favor of their 
more critical elders. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proner credit is given. 
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The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht 


30 Dates Played Between Oct. Ist and Dec. 31st, 1925 


to Capacity Houses 


Winning Unanimous Praise and Enthusiasm of | 


Critics and Public in 


New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Montreal, Rochester, Etc., Etc. 


Season 1926-1927 Now Booking 
MAUD W. GIBBON, Manager _~ - 


Musical Direction, Louis Persinger 


LOUIS PERSINGER, 
LOUIS FORD, violin 
NATHAN FIRESTONE, viola 
WALTER FERNER, violoncello 
ELIAS HECHT, flute 


129 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
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New American Scores of Interest Among Publications 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 
< SSI N a recent issue of this 
ic paper one of the three 
(|l)e2 works put out this year 
by the Society for the 
Publication of Ameri- 
Se can Music was re- 
viewed. As a rule the publications 
of the Society are sufficiently well 
varied in mood and idiom to permit 
a fairly comprehensive examination 
within a reasonably short period. 
This year’s products are, however, of 
such a serious, and at times in- 
volved, nature as to require more ex- 
tended study, hence the tardiness in 
reviewing the other two works of 
the trilogy. 


* ok 
Sonata and Apart from the 
Trio by Sonata for Harp and 
American Piano, by Carlos Sal- 
Composers zedo, G. Schirmer has 
brought out for the 
Society for the season of 1924-25, a 


Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, by Aurelio 
Giorni, with alternate part for viola, the 
latter edited by Hugo Kortschak. This 
work, composed in 1917 and re-written in 
1924, shows a maturity of thought that 
places it considerably out of the or- 
dinary. Truth, skill and musicianship 
are its outstanding features. Intrinsi- 
cally, it contains little that is new. Its 
spontaneity is overlaid with workman- 
ship; its naturalness is a servant of 
technique. But the workmanship and 
technique are of a very superior kind, 
and in them there is a merit that de- 
mands attention. The work as a whole 
is by no means devoid of musical ex- 
pressiveness, but its innate character is 
not sufficiently marked to allow it to 
gain ascendency over the externals. 

Nor does Frederic Ayres’ Trio in D 
Minor, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, quite 
come up to what one believes, or hopes to 
be, the high water mark of contempo- 
rary American creative ability. It is 
in no way derogatory in this rebellious 
age to be told that a composer does not 
write good melody; in fact, the most 
crushing gratuitous insult that could be 
hurled at some of our composers, in their 
own estimation, would be to hint that 
they are writing melodious music. There- 
fore, Mr. Ayres may be happy to know 
that I consider his Trio lacking in 
melody. But the quality of the writing 
seems to indicate that he meant to be 
melodious, though the phrases flow with- 
out singing. 

Rhythmically, Mr. Ayres’ pages are 
striking. There is a nervous virility 
about the first movement, occupying 
more than half the entire score, that 
holds the attention. In this work, as 
in Mr. Giorni’s, there are ample evi- 
dences of a well developed musicianship, 
and there is no trite or commonplace 
writing. For these reasons. despite its 
inspirational shortcomings, it is a Trio 
that is by no means to be passed over 
lightly, and it encourages the hone that 
its composer will produce still more sig- 
nificant works in the future 


* * * 
Six Songs Kathleen Lockhart 
Inspired by Manning has evidently 
Parisian Life been seeking inspira- 
tion in Paris, and a 


new cycle of songs bearing her name, en- 
titled “Sketches of Paris” (G. Schirmer) 


would indicate that her search has not 
been unavailing. In fact she has not 
been content merely to write music for 
another’s poems, but has supplied her 
own texts, with the result that her 
sketches are decidedly all of one piece. 
The titles of the numbers, which are for 
high voice and put out under one cover, 
are: “River-Boats,” “Lamplighter,” “The 
Street Fair,” “In the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens,” “Absinthe” and “Paris: an Ode.” 

One of the most commendable features 
of these pieces is that the composer, 
while writing of Paris sights and sounds, 
is not misled into imitating French 
music, which too many of our American 
composers try to do as soon as they ar- 
rive in the French capital. She has 
ideas and a style of her own in which 
she can express herself on a Parisian 
theme, as she proves in this instance. 
“River-Boats” is one of the most in- 
teresting numbers in the book. The wash 
of the water is felt in the accompani- 
ment. “The Lamplighter” introduces an 
old French folk-song, and there is fine 
contrast and good music in “The Street 


Fair.” “Absinthe” is unusual, and the 
remaining two rather more common- 
place. 

* * * 
Mabel Daniels There is usually 


something of real in- 
terest to be found in 
the compositions of 
Mabel W. Daniels, and two recent songs 
from her pen are no exception to the 
rule. They are_ entitled “Cherry 
Flowers” and “I Cannot Bide” (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.). Both show that she 
knows how to write effectively for the 
voice. The lyric by Agnes Campbell, 
who wrote the first mentioned, is expan- 
sive and joyous, and Miss Daniels has 
caught its spirit exactly. There is, on 
the other hand, an air of mystery about 
Ellen Janson’s “I Cannot Bide,” com- 
bined with an animated ending, that 
combine to make the poem particularly 
adaptable to musical setting. Here, 
again, the composer has succeeded ad- 
mirably. Both are for high voice, with 
a second key for “Cherry Flowers.” 

* * * 


“Send 
Light” 


Composes Two 
New Songs 


Out Thy 
is one of the 


Choruses for 
Various Com- 


binations most popular choruses 
Gounod ever’ wrote. 
Probably every ambitious choir in 


America has sung it, or plans to do so 
this winter. Now it has been issued in 
an abridged edition for men’s voices 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.) that will tend 
to widen its field of usefulness. It is 
harmonized in three parts: two tenors 
and a bass, simply and effectively done. 
From the same press comes a harmoni- 
zation by Harvey Worthington Loomis 
of a spiritual, “Religion Is a Fortune” 
that is also easy to perform and well 
worth the effort. Other Birchard pub- 
lications include a smooth-flowing, un- 
accompanied, six-part Lullaby, by Joseph 
W. Clokey, for mixed voices, and a three- 
part number for women’s voices, en- 
titled “All in the Blooming May,” with 
poem by Tennyson, set to music by E. L. 
Ashford. 


* oh * 
Songs by I should like to be 
Walter Henry able to grow enthu- 
Rothwell siastic over three re- 


cent songs bearing the 
name of Walter Henry Rothwell and 
entitled “Der Tag ist triib,” poem by 
Anna Cohen, translated bv Louis Unter- 
meyer. “Folk-Song” and “A Winter 
Lyric,” both settings of Untermeyer 
poems (Carl Fischer). All three possess 


a quality far in excess of most songs 
that come in for review, namely, intelli- 
gence. They are carefully and minutely 
thought out. In the first of them, for 
example, the monotone octave in the 
right hand, with its unchanging rhythm, 
interprets exactly the dull, dreary day, 
“As though ’twere already the gloomy 
night.” The same nicety of taste is to 
be observed in the other two numbers 
of the set, which stamps them as very 
superior songs. It is in their spontaneity 
that they lack conviction. Were this 
quality sufficient to balance their evi- 


dences of thoughtfulness they would, 
indeed, be remarkable songs. “Der Tag 
ist triib” is for low voice, “Folk-Song” 
for high, and the third is in medium 
tessitura. 
* * * 

Voluntaries Harry Rowe Shelley 
for Organ by was a prolific and 
H. R. Shelley popular composer in 


; his day, and many of 
his church anthems and pieces for the 
organ are much in vogue. Two of the 


latter, which, seemingly, have hereto- 
fore escaped publication, have recently 
made their appearance. They are en- 
titled “Evening” -and “Melodie Reli- 
gieuse” (Harold Flammer). To be sure, 
they do not add greatly to Mr. Shelley’s 
reputation as a composer. They are 
rather commonplace and trite; but, as 
is usual in everything he wrote, they 
have an easy tunefulness and an effective 
organ style that will make many friends 
for them. Both are easy to play. 
ok * * 


Ave Maria, by Among the many ex- 
Schubert, for cellent arrangements 
Organ Solo for organ which are 
being made by Edwin 
H. Lemare, there has appeared lately a 
version of Schubert’s Ave Maria (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) which organists will not be 
slow to recognize as a particularly good 
edition for the instrument. Mr. Lemare 
brings into play all his skill of registra- 
tion, with the result that the piece has 
been made unusually effective, without 
losing anything of its original flavor. 





Hundred Children Give 
Concert in Boulder 


BOULDER, CoL., Dec. 26.—Four hun- 
dred school children gave a carol con- 
cert Dec. 138, in Macky Auditorium, 
under the musical direction of the 
Lillian McCracken, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. It was the 
eleventh annual concert of the kind. On 
the program were numbers by Reading, 
Gounod, Tours, Abt, Adam, Bach, Red- 
ner, Handel and Paul Bliss. The 
choruses showed marked evidence of 
excellent training. 


Carol 


Four 


Given at Mount 


Holyoke 

HOLYOKE, MAss., Dec. 26.—The first of 
a series of historical recitals was given 
recently in Mary Lyon Chapel at Mount 
Holyoke College. The program was de- 
voted entirely to the compositions of 
Bach. Especially effective were choral 
preludes, the Sonatina from Cantata 106 


Historical Recitals G 


and “Saint Ann’s” Fugue, played by 
William Churchill Hammond, organist. 
The annual Christmas carol concert was 
given in the Second Congregational 
Church, Holyoke, Dec. 11. The program 


was under the direction of Mr. Ham- 
mond, organist and choirmaster. The 
vesper choir of 100 sang. 





Hartford Club Commences Season 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 26.—The 
Choral Club, under the baton of Ralph 
L. Baldwin, gave its first concert of the 
season recently. As usual when this 
club appears, a capacity audience was 
on hand. Soloists were Josephine Simp- 
son Koch, soprano, and Joseph Malkin, 
’cellist. At Christ Church Parish House, 
the Marwick Studio recently presented 
Mildred Warner, mezzo-contralto, and 
Robert E. Young, bass. Mary Cooper, 
violinist, accompanied by Helen Tiffany, 
pianist, also appeared in the same hall 
in a recital program. 

BurTON S. CORNWALL. 








Downes, in the N. Y. Times. 





LIMINANA 


“A great artist, 
nical abilities.” 


“There was refined taste in her play- 


ing.”"—W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 
“Confidence and marked technical skill.’—Lawrence Gilman, in N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 
“With a man’s touch. with forceful humor and freedom.’”—Olin 


Personal Representative: CH. C. PARKYN 
120 W. 42nd Street, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


EVA 


Pianiste 


with remarkable tech- 
Berliner Tageblatt. 








Normal]! Classes as follows:— 


Wash. 


Arnold School of Music. 


Haven, Fla., Normal Classes. 
Crescent, Asheville, N. C. 


Place, Tampa, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. 
mont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portland, Ore. 





MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 816 Central Ave., 


Midsummer, 
1701 Richardson 


Midwinter, 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., 
BEULAH B. CROWELL, 201 Wellston Bidg.; 1506 Hodia- 


160 East 68th St., 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, ORIGINATOR, 8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY (NORMAL CLASS, JULY 15, 1926). 

DELL MARDEN, 61 

Portland, Ore. 

WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Dallas, Texas. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, 
Classes, Jan., 

MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 

PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, New York City. 
TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles. 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 224 Tuam Ave., Houston, Texas. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1lth St., Oklahoma 


ffin, Ohio. ADDA Cc. EDDY, 
va Soe Ohio. Miami, 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, 
Texas, 


IDA GARDNER, 


Winter 
18 Vance 


rillo, Texas. 


il. 413 Bush Temple, 
Dallas. 


Chicago, Iil. 
1925; Jan. 4, 1926. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, 
Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., 
Fla., April 14; St. Petersburg, Fia., 
1; Cincinnati Conservatory, July 27. 
Kidd-Key College, 


17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
Dallas, Tex. 
June, July, August, Sept., 
HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 Orchestra Blidg., 
Normal classes, Dallas, 


New York City; Pouch MRS. KATE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
Bellefontaine, 
June MRS. 


Sherman, 


Okla. 


1605 Tyler Street, Ama- ELLIE |. 


Winter Months in 
in Chicago. 


ISOBEL M. 


—Oct. 1, 
Texas.—Oc City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
for BEGINNERS 


March and June. 


North 16th Street, 


6262 Oram Ave., 


Waterbury, Conn. Normal 
1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Immortal Savoyard 


HUVOUMALSTANOOT | GAA 


ILBERT & SULLIVAN fans—may 

their tribe increase!—will welcome 
with enthusiasm S. J. Adair Fitz- 
Gerald’s “The Story of the Savoy Opera 
in Gilbert & Sullivan Days,” recently 
published (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) There have been several bio- 
graphies of this great pair since their 
lamented deaths, but none of them has 
seemed quite what it might have been. 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald does not attempt a bio- 
graphy so much of either the composer 
or playwright as of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan idea itself, and in this he has 
eminently succeeded. 

The book bears the honor of a preface 
by “Tay Pay” O’Connor, who introduces 
the author as a fellow journalist and 
successful playwright and author, which 
is, in the vernacular, “some send-off” in 
itself. 

Almost from the first page, the book 
takes on a great interest from the facts 
given concerning “Thespis, or the Gods 
Grown Old,” the first work written in 
collaboration, which ran for only a 
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month in 1871, as the world was not 
educated to the Gilbertian humor and 
was accustomed to taking its lighter mu- 
sical refreshment a la Offenbach-Hervé 
et al. Much of the music of “Thespis” 
was later used in the score of “Pirates 
of Penzance,’ but the book has never 
been published—a great shame when 
one gets Gilbertian tid-bits such as Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald quotes. For instance, the 


chorus of Mercury’s song beginning, 
“Oh, I’m the Celestial Drudge” — 
Well, well, it’s the way of the world, 
And will be through all its futurity ; 
Though noodles are baroned and earled, 
There's nothing for clever obscurity. 


“Trial by Jury,” which came next, 
provoked also some unfavorable com- 
ment as it tended to “bring the Bench 
into contempt.” Our cousins across the 
Atlantic had not grown used to Gil- 
bert’s priceless satire. The work, never- 
theless, was an enormous success, as it 
well deserved to be. The hazy idea that 
much of the most delightful whimsical- 
ity of the librettos was drawn from the 
celestial “Bab Ballads” is definitely 
established and chapter and verse given 
in many instances. 

“Pinafore,” which carried the fame of 
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Pair Have New Biography 


the immortal Twain to the uttermost 
parts of the musical earth, had a thorny 
road at first and for a time was likely 
to prove a failure. The tide was turned 
by Sullivan’s playing some of the music 
at a promenade concert at Covent 
Garden and pretty soon England and 
America were overwhelmed with “Pina- 
fore” companies. 

Through “Patience,” “Ruddigore” and 
“Gondoliers,’ Mr. Fitz-Gerald traces the 
fortunes of Gilbert & Sullivan and 
D’Oyly Carte and his wife, who both had 
so much to do with the combination, to 
the fatal quarrel over a bill for a new 
carpet. There have been many and 
various versions of this tale, so it is good 
to have one that bears the ring of 
authenticity. Mr. Fitz-Gerald evidently 
thinks Gilbert was to blame, but he 
presents the case without prejudice. 

The interregnum is sketched through 
and the rather pathetic attempts of the 
twain to reconstruct their earlier suc- 
cesses after the reconciliation, and 
finally the numerous revivals that have 
been made of the earlier works. 

Perhaps if a fault can be found with 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s book, it is that his 
enthusiasm has somewhat tinctured his 


critical sense and he has nothing to say 
of the numerous cases where Sullivan 
failed utterly to rise to Gilbert’s height 
in certain songs, nor, similarly, of the 
occasions where he wrote music that far 
transcended the text. The music of 
“Pirates,” for instance, is immeasurably 
superior to the book, and the book of 
“Tolanthe” carries along some rather 
tame Sullivan. In almost every opera, 
“Pinafore’ and “Mikado” perhaps ex- 
cepted, Sullivan’s music to some of the 
lyrics was so far below the level of the 
words that frequently the songs are 
omitted in performance. For instance, 
the song of the Duchess, in “Gondoliers,”’ 
“On the day that I was wedded,” is Gil- 
bert at its best, but the music is in- 
different stuff. Also—but this is a re- 
view of a book, not of Gilbert & Sullivan 
opera! 

There are numerous illustrations of 
those who helped to make the operas 
famous and some reproductions of pro- 
grams that add much to the interest. 
As a piece of bookmaking, the volume 
scarcely justifies the high price asked 
for it. What is inside, however, is in- 
valuable and no one interested in this 
great—perhaps greatest—combination, 
can afford not to have it upon his 
shelves both for reference and for the 
pleasure in what it contains. 

a A He. 








NATIVITY PLAY PRESENTED 


Texas Musicians Perpetuate Mexican 
Celebration of Christmas 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 26.—The 


City Federation of Woman’s Clubs and 
the Mothers’ Council sponsored a pre- 
sentation of ‘Los Pastores,” (“The 
Shepherds’’) a Nativity play in song and 
pantomime given by leading musical or- 
ganizations and school children, Dec. 18, 
in the Liberty Theater, Fort Sam 
Houston. 

The pageant was arranged by Esther 
Perez Carvajal, director of Spanish in 
the schools, assisted by Merrill Bishop, 
director of English. Each of the nine 
junior high schools presented a panto- 
mime scene. The musical portion of the 
program was supplied by the Mozart 
Choral Society, David Ormesher, leader; 
the Chaminade Choral Society under 
David Griffin; glee clubs of two senior 
high schools, directed by Francis de 
Burgos, and the Senior High School Or- 
chestra, led by Otto Zoeller; solo num- 
bers were given by Dorothy Claassen, 
contralto, and Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano. 
A trio was sung by David Ormesher, 
tenor; Francis de Burgos, baritone, and 
Rev. F. A. Neumeister, bass. Mrs. G. P. 
Gill was the accompanist. The cast 
numbered 600. 

“Los Pastores” is a perpetuation of a 
traditional Mexican Christmas celebra- 
tion. It is planned to make the pageant 
an annual municipal performance when 
the new auditorium is completed. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Galaxy of Recitalists Holds Interest of 
Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 26.—The Salon Musi- 
cale, Mrs. Arthur Dean Dudley, presi- 
dent, opened its season with an evening 
performance in the new Hotel Syracuse. 
The program was provided by Beatrice 
Mack, soprano, and Paolo Gross, vio- 
linist. Mrs. J. Leslie Kincaid of Syra- 
cuse and New York, was at the piano. 
The season for the recital commission 
of First Baptist Church, the Morning 
Musicale, Inc., and the Syracuse Sym- 
phony is well under way. Charles M. 
Courboin gave the first of a series of 
concerts in the United States and 
Canada in the Mizpah, under auspices 
of the recital commission. 





Ary Van Leeuwen to Give Recital 


Ary Van Leeuwen, first flutist of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, will give a recital 
of music for flute in Steinway Hall on 
Jan. 5. Mr. Van Leeuwen will have as 
assisting artist Florence Leffert, so- 
prano, who will sing a Searlatti air with 
flute obbligato. 

Gallico’s “Euphorion” to Have Detroit 
Hearing 


DETROIT, Dec. 26.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony will shortly give the first Detroit 
performance of Paolo Gallico’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Euphorion.” This com- 
position had its first hearing at a New 
York Philharmonic concert in Carnegie 
Hall two years ago. The symphony 
selected for this pair of concerts is 
3eethoven’s Second and the other 


orchestral number on the program will 
be the “Academic” Overture of Brahms. 


Richard Crooks, tenor, soloist, will sing 
the aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima” from 
“Elisir d’Amore” of Donizetti and 
“Sound an Alarm” from “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus.” The concert will conclude with 
Mr. Crooks’ singing of the “Narrative” 
from “Lohengrin.” 





HOLIDAY SYMPHONY EVENT 





Bangor Players under Sprague Give 
Pleasure in Annual Concert 


Banoor, ME., Dec. 26.—A remarkably 


fine" program, permeated with the 
Christmas spirit, was given by the 
Bangor Symphony, Adelbert Wells 


Sprague, conductor, on the afternoon of 
Dec. 16. in the City Hall. The program 
contained Schubert’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Overture to “Sakuntala,”’ and 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite, No. 2, by Bizet. 
This annual holiday concert is always 
much anticipated, and was, as is cus- 
tomary, very cordially received. 

The Schumann Club gave a recital 
under the direction of Mary Hayes Hay- 
ford in Andrews Music Hall on Dec. 15. 
The “Children’s March,” arranged for 
two pianos, by Percy Grainger, and 
Gavotte-Intermezzo, Op. 75, arranged for 
four hands, by Sear, were played by 
Dorothy Doe Hicks and Miss Hayford. 
The other soloists were Anna Strickland, 
soprano; Faith Donovan, ’cellist, and 
Agnes Ebbeson, pianist. 

JUNE L. BRIGAT. 





“Messiah” Remains Favorite with Des 
Moines Public 
DEs MOINES, Iowa.—Dec. 28.— 


“Messiah” was sung at the First Me- 
thodist Church last week by a chorus of 
125 under Dean Raymond Carr. The 
chorus consisted of members of the reg- 
ular choir, augmented by the Des Moines 
University Choral Association. A large 
audience enjoyed a very creditable per- 
formance. The solists were Mme. 
Sheriff, soprano; Fredrica Gerhardt 
Downing, alto; Wylie Stewart, tenor, 
and Herbert Gould, bass. The music 
department of the Des Moines Women’s 
Club presented Themy Georgi, Greek 
tenor, in their auditorium before mem- 
bers of the organization. A comprehen- 
sive program, consisting of classical ro- 
mantic and modern compositions, was 
sung. Max Oberndorfer was the able 
accompanist. HOLMES COWPER. 


“HOLY CITY” GIVEN BY 
CHORISTERS OF WINTHROP 





Soloists Aid College Singers When Gaul 
Cantata Is Performed Under 
W. B. Roberts 


Rock HI, S. C., Dec. 26.—Under the 
direction of Walter Buchanan Roberts, 
the new director of music at Winthrop 
College, the choral society of the College 
gave a fine presentation of Gaul’s “The 
Holy City” on a recent Friday evening. 
The chorus of 250, made up of students 
at the college as well as resident sing- 
ers, was assisted by three soloists: Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone, of New York; 
George Djimos, tenor, and Olive Dhu 
Owen, soprano. The society was also 
assisted by Miss Roth, organist; Miss 
Sanders and Miss Wilfong, pianists, and 
Dorelle E. Snook of the music faculty, 
who was assistant conductor. 

Since Mr. Roberts became connected 
with Winthrop College he has devoted 
considerable time to the development of 
the choral society, and the commendable 
work of the chorus in this concert served 
as a public demonstration of the excep- 
tional musicianship and special gifts 
which he possesses as conductor. The 
chorus sang with depth of feeling and 
excellent quality of tone, and the soloists 


discharged their tasks in a manner which | 


gave much pleasure to the audience. 

The students’ trio, consisting of Alice 
Jeffries, soprano; Pauline Oakes, mezzo- 
soprano, and Fannye Cohen, contralto, 
students in the vocal department of the 
college, added to the program and re- 
ceived hearty commendation for their 
admirable singing. 





Cincinnati Symphony to Be Heard 


Appearing here for the first time 
since Fritz Reiner became its conductor, 
the Cincinnati Symphony will be heard 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 6. The pro- 
gram consists of Berlioz’ ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini” Overture, Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony, Bartok’s Dance Suite and 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 





Waits in Costume Aid in Record Festive 
Celebration in Mason City 


MASON City, Iowa, Dec. 26.—Never 
in the history of Mason City has there 
been so musical a Christmas season as 
this year. A community concert was 
given in the Armory for the singing of 
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ANTHONY 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


“Grace Anthony displayed a soprano voice that penetrated to the farthest 
seat and gave her an outstanding advantage.” 


“It was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal honors of the 
evening. ... Her voice floated like a pure and shimmering thread, with 
never a forced note and never a cadence lost.” 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of Grace Anthony’s work.” 


ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK CITY 





SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 


carols. The Mayor issued a proclama- 
tion announcing this event and request- 
ing all citizens, young and old, to attend. 
Every afternoon and evening during the 
week, waits dressed in the costume of 
old English waits, sang in groups at 
street corners and in large stores. 
Persons going to and from work and 
on shopping excursions were requested 
to stop and join in carol singing. The 
community singing and the singing of 
the waits was under the auspices of the 
music department of the Womans’ Club. 
Carols were also sung outside the homes 
of many shut-ins. BELLE CALDWELL. 





San Antonio Hears “Messiah” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 26.—- 
“Messiah” was sung in Laurel Heights 
Methodist Church, Dec. 20, by the vested 
choir, under David L. Ormesher. The 
soloists were Louise Hillje, Allene San- 
ders Miller, Ruby Perryman Hardin, 
Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, Rev. F. A. Neu- 
meuster, Francis de Burgos. Roy R. 
Repass played the organ. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 








AVLONITIS 
Violinist-Teacher, Formerly 
_ Professor at Corfu Conserva- 
: tory of Music 

_ Studios: Metropolitan era 
| House Bldg., 1425 B’way,N.Y. 
Home: 214 W. 69th St., N. Y. 

Tel. Trafalgar 8813 














aero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








HEMPEL 


Concert Management George Engles 
Aeolian Building New York 





Steinway Piano 

















awe AC 4 
ENC LISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 





1026 President St., 
Phone Prospect 1118 








ETHEL 
CAVE-COLE 


t Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
87 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 











METHODE YERSIN 
French Diction for Singers 


Students of this method sing French 
without foreign accent 
Demonstration lesson without charge 
Mrs. Valleda Robichon Haig 
(Paris Diploma from Melles Yersin) 

305 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5407 
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Belgian Princess Granted 
Music School Honors 


HE Princess Marie José, of Bel- 

gium, who is nineteen years old, 
has demonstrated conspicuous tal- 
ent as a violinist. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Brussels, the royal pupil was 
granted the award of “great dis- 
tinction” in an examination of the 





upper class, first degree, given by 
the Belgian School of Music. 








CUBAN AIRS MOVE THRONG 
IN SIXTH HAVANA EVENT 


Ernesto Lecuona Sponsors Concert in 
Which Works by Native Com- 
posers Are Given 


HAVANA, CuBA, Dec. 15.—The sixth 
concert of Cuban music was given at the 
National Theater, under the direction of 
the Cuban composer-pianist, Ernesto 
Lecuona, on Dec. 6. 

The first and second parts of the pro- 
gram were opened with a “Danzon” 
played by the orchestra under Gonzalo 
Roig. A group of songs by Mr. Lecuona 
followed. They were “Aquellos Besos,” 
“Lloraba en suenos,” “Corazon us pidas 
mas,” “Amor” and “Se fué,” sung re- 
spectively by Rita Agostini and Hilda 
Gomez, Tomasita Nunez, Alberto Mar- 
quez and Amparo Fernandez. Adolfo 
Colombo, tenor, sang popular “guajiras” 
with guitar accompaniment. Rosita Al- 
mansa and Miss Agostini sang “Con las 
alas rotas” by Eusebio Delfin. A new 
potpourri on Cuba airs arranged by Mr. 
Lecuona closed the first part of the pro- 
gram. 

The second part, besides the “Danzon” 
by the orchestra, was composed of an- 
other group of Mr. Lecuona’s songs, 
“Valse Triste,” “Andar,” “Funeral” and 
“Porqué me has hecho Morar.” “Marti 
La Novia lejana” by Anckermann was 
sung by Miss Agostini and Sanchez de 
Fuentes’ “Corazon” by Mr. Marquez. 
Besides playing a few dances, Mr. Le- 
cuona closed the program with “Porqué 
te vas,” “Yo soy asi,’ “Que visa me da” 
—all beautiful numbers. The theater 
was sold out, more than 200 seats being 
placed on the stage. Every song was 
encored. NENA BENITEZ. 
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The Distinguished Violinist 
Season 1925-1926 now booking 
JULES FALK CONCERT 
DIRECTION 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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VOICE-PIANO 
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ORATORIOS 
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DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 0321. Mondays in Philadelphia 


Ferdinand Greenwald 


Pianist—Teacher and Coach 








— Studio—195 Park Place 
Brooklyn 
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Wind Ensemble of San Francisco Opens Year 
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AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.—The Wind 

Instrument Ensemble of San Fran- 
cisco, which began its second season on 
Dec. 11 in the Fairmont Hotel gold ball- 
room, earned the right to be classed with 
outstanding civic musical organizations 
of San Francisco—the Chamber Music 
Society, the Opera Association and the 
Municipal Chorus. 

This ensemble is composed of Anthony 
J. Linden, flute; Caesar Addimando, 
oboe; Harold B. Randall, clarinet; Ernest 
Kubitschek, bassoon, and Walter Hornig, 
horn. The players have the assistance 
of Isabelle Arndt Hesselberg, pianist, in 
répertoire numbers calling for that in- 
strument. 

The opening program of the season 
was one of variety and contained sev- 
eral works of distinction. It was as fol- 
lows: Quartet, Op. 99, No. 18, by 
Reicha, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon: “Nightingale” Trio from “II 
Penseroso,” by Handel, for flute, clarinet 
and piano; Seguedilla and Rondo Villa- 
geoise, from a Suite in B Flat, by Am- 
berg, for flute, oboe, clarinet and piano; 
Quintet, Op. 360, by Spindler, for oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon and piano; Pas- 
sacaille, by Barthe and Cappricioso, Op. 
56, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bas- 
soon, by Hillmann, and the last two move- 
ments from the Sextet, Op. 6, in B Major 
for flute, horn, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and piano, by Thuille. 

The Spindler Quintet was of the great- 
est musical worth and it was finely 
played. The Passacaille proved espe- 
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A PACIFIC COAST INSTRUMENTAL GROUP 


Members of the Wind Ensemble of San Francisco, Now in Its Second Season. 


Right: 


Left to 


Anthony J. Linden, Flute; Isabelle Arndt Hesselberg, Piano, (Assisting Artist) ; 


Caesar Addimando, Oboe and Musical Director; Ernest Kubitschek, Bassoon; Walter 
Hornig, Horn, and Harold B. Randall, Clarinet 


cially jolly. The Thuille Sextet was bril- 
liant and fascinating, and the Amsberg 
quartets were thoroughly delightful. 
Caesar Addimando is the musical direc- 
tor and Lulu J. Blumberg the manager. 


The ensemble maintained an unusually 
high standard of performance through- 
out the program, and won the hearty 
plaudits of a large audience. 

MarJoryY M. FISHER. 





Metropolitan Artists Praise “Musical 


America’s” Prize 


WNT 
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American composer all we can. The 
great need in this country is encourage- 
ment. With the proper backing, there is 
no limit to the things this country could 
achieve in music. What we need is co- 
operation.” 


Florence Easton’s Message 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, long known 
for her interest in the development of 
American music, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T have noticed with a great deal of 
interest your offer of a $3,000 prize for 
the best symphony or symphonic work 
by an American. May I add my con- 
gratulations to the many you have re- 
ceived? 

“Truly your list of judges should in- 
spire confidence in the most doubting of 
Thomases. I hope that the outcome will 
be many worth-while compositions. I 
feel that, given the preper incentive, we 
can expect much of the American com- 
poser. He will not always be an under 
dog. Perhaps it is just such a contest 
as yours that has been needed to bring 
him out. I hope so.” 


Praise from Queena Mario 


Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, writes: 
“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT want to express my admiration 
for your public-spirited act in offering 
the prize of $3,000 for a symphony by 
an American composer. Most people 
think that we onvera singers are not in- 
terested in anything but opera, but this 


is not invariably true. Some of us oc- 
casionally go to a symphony concert! I 
am one of these. So, on this account 
as well, I want to say that I think it is 
a splendid thing, and if more Ameri- 
cans would follow your example, there 
would soon be a real ‘American’ music.” 


Tibbett Looks for Opera Spur 


Lawrence Tibbett, American baritone 
of the Metropolitan, writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Please accept my most profound con- 
gratulations upon your plan for a sym- 
phonic contest. Sportsmanlike contest 
striving with and against others in a 
great cause is one of the most stimulat- 
ing motives in life. The generosity of 
your monetary offer and the certainty 
of several productions should call out 
the best of American talent. 

“Also I notice MUSICAL AMERICA in- 
tends inaugurating a contest for a new 
American opera. This it seems to me 
is of equal importance to your sym- 
phonic contest. For the great Ameri- 
can public does not attend the opera in 
such numbers as are seen at Symphony 
concerts. I believe that in opera it is 
even more necessary that the work be 
distinctly in the ‘American Idiom’— 
which idiom will be developed by just 
such contests. I think your plan so ex- 
cellent that it should not stop at one 
but have another such in say two years.” 


“Generous”: Nina Morgana 


Nina Morgana, American soprano of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 


“As an American artist may I add my 


James Woodside 


Baritone 


In Annual 
New York 
Recital 
Town Hall 
Oct. 19th, 1925 


For Dates and 


Terms Address 
Management of 


James Woodside 


520 Steinway Bldg. 
113 West S7th St., 





New York 


New York Evening 
Post “Mr. Woodside 
has a markedly smooth 
This 
voice, 
well restrained and combined 
with careful phrasing, made 
joyous events of . also 

lent themselves happily 

to this velvet touch.” 


and liquid voice. 
flowing quality of his 





voice to those who have already spoken 
in admiration of the munificence of your 
prize for a native symphonic work? It 
is not only the generosity of your offer 
which is unusual but the wisdom and 
practicability of the terms of the com- 
petition which call for commendation. 


“The time is not far off when the 
American musician will come into his 
heritage. At the Metropolitan, Mr. 


Gatti-Casazza has set a noteworthy ex- 
ample in his encouragement of Ameri- 
can opera and opera singers. Every 
leading symphony orchestra today in- 
cludes in its répertoire standard native 
works and brings out indigenous novel- 
ties whenever possible. Even on recital 
programs the proportion of songs sung 
in the English language and written by 
Anglo-Saxon composers is steadily in- 
creasing. The day when the ‘great 
American composer’ will be revealed is 
approaching. And MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
prize competition should do much to 
hasten that hour.” 


Edgar Schofield Enthusiastic 


Edgar Schofield, American 
and teacher of singing, writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Congratulations! I hope MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S contest inspires the results it 
deserves. More valuable than the prize 
perhaps is the guarantee of perfor- 
mance. No money in the world is equal 
in stimulus to the joy of hearing a 
work played—or so my composer friends 
have assured me. Good luck to your 


y 


contest and may the best man win! 


baritone 





Monte Carlo Singers Arrive for 
“Fay-Yen-Fah” Premiére 

Lucy Berthrand, soprano, Renée Mai- 
son, tenor, and Edmond Warnery, bari- 
tone, all of the Monte 
arrived last week on the Paris and left 
immediately for San Francisco for the 
opening of the season of opera under 
Gaetano Merola. The three artists, who 
sang at the world premiére of ‘“Fay- 
Yen-Fah” at Monte Carlo, will appear 
in the first American production of the 
opera at the Columbia Theater on Jan. 
11. They will also sing in “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” 


Carlo Casino, 


Friedman to Give Chopin Program 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, whose first 
New York appearance will be at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 9, wil! 
give an all Chopin program. Later, Mr. 
Friedman will tour the country, making 
his first visit to the Pacific Coast. 
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Sculptor Pays Tribute 
to ’Cellist in Artistic 
Creation of the Chisel 
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Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, ’Cellist, as Re- 
vealed with Her Instrument in a New 
Statuette by Brenda Putnam 


A statuette of Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, 
’cellist, recently executed by Brenda Put- 
nam, shows the musician in the act of 
playing her instrument. Mme. Rosanoff, 
who was assisting artist with Alma Gluck 
in a transcontinental tour last season, 
has given a number of recitals in New 
York and nearby cities this fall. 

She is well known as chamber music 
artist, and this autumn took part in the 
first Library of Congress Festival, under 
the patronage of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 
She was subsequently heard in a pro- 
gram of the Beethoven Association in 
New York, and in February will give a 
recital at Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more. 

The ’cellist is of French and Belgian 
parentage. Her father, who was in the 
Belgian diplomatic service, was an excel- 
lent amateur organist, and it was as a 
pianist that his daughter was first 
trained. When she had achieved consid- 
erable proficiency on the piano, she be- 
gan to study ’cello. Thereafter she con- 
tinued her studies as pianist and ’cellist, 
developing also a gift for composition. 

In 1918 she was graduated from the 
artist course of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, as winner of the Loeb 
Prize and of the medal for highest hon- 
ors. Shortly after her graduation Mme. 
Rosanoff went abroad, where in Paris 
and Barcelona, she had the benefit of 
Pablo Casals’ guidance and appeared as 
recitalist and soloist with orchestra in 
Brussels, Liége and Paris. Upon her re- 
turn to America she gave a first recital 
in Aeolian Hall with success. 





Hutcheson and Enesco to Play 
Chausson Concerto 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and 
Georges Enesco, violinist, have been en- 
gaged by the Boston Symphony for a 
performance of the Chausson Concerto, 
Op. 21. This work was performed at 
the last Pittsfield Festival, but only with 
double string quartet. The performance 
with orchestra will be practically the 
first, with the possible exception of a 
performance given some years ago by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra with string 
accompaniment. 





Florence Stern, James Stanley and 
George Liebling Heard in Lima 


_LimA, OHI0, Dec. 26.—Florence Stern, 
violinist, and James Stanley, bass-bari- 
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“Madam __ Butterfly” 
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TAMAKI MIURA 
Announces a new Japanese Opera 

““NAMI-KO-SAN” By FRANCHETTI 
OPERA-CONCERTS SEASON 1925-26 


FRANK T. KINTZING, Manager 
1620 Steinway Hall, New York Phone Cirele 3501 
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202 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 


Consultation and voice trials 
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tone, appeared before the Women’s Music 
Club recently. Miss Stern’s technical 
equipment as manifested in the opening 
number, the Concerto of Vieuxtemps, en- 
listed the interest of her auditors at 
once, and when she went on to some 
short, popular arrangements; apprecia- 
tion grew in intensity. Mr. Stanley ex- 
hibited a rich and sonorous voice. George 
Liebling, pianist, was the special attrac- 
tion at the opening of the winter series 
by the Lima Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Dec. 19. 


HANDEL AIRS IMPRESS 


“Messiah” Given Third Annual Time by 
Toledo Chorus 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 28.—The Toledo 
Choral Society gave its third annual per- 
formance of “Messiah,” in the Col- 


iseum on Dec. 22. The work was beau- 
tifully sung, under the capable director, 
Mary Willing Megley. 

The soloists included Helen Masters 
Morris, contralto; Reginald Morris, 
tenor, the latter president of the society; 
Fred Newell Morris, bass, of Indian- 
apolis, and Mrs. Lucille Nemeyer, so- 
prano. The singers’ work was beauti- 
fully and artistically done. The large 
audience which filled the Coliseum gave 
the participants a very enthusiastic re- 
ception. ; 

The orchestra was made up of 26 
members of the Detroit Symphony, and 
their fine accompaniment added much 
to the success of the concert. The mas- 
sive chorus, numbering 400, was 
trained to the minute and every chorus 
was sung with beautiful tonal effect and 
perfection of detail. 








New Year Ushers in Opera and Concert 
Contracts for Meisle 


With fifty-seven concert engagements 
to the credit of Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto of the Chicago and Los Angeles 


Opera Companies, so far this season, the 
New Year has already ushered in many 
contracts for the season of 1926-27 for 
this artist. A western tour of fifteen 
concerts has been closed for Miss Meisle, 
in addition to five eastern appearances; 
a number of these contracts are from 
requests for the present season which 
could not be accepted on account of her 
heavy schedule. Miss Meisle’s success 
with the Los Angeles Opera Company 
this past October, has brought her a 
re-engagement for their two weeks sea- 
son in October, 1926. 





Paderewski’s Third Benefit Recital Nets 
$6,700 

The third concert in the series of four 

which Ignace Jan Pederewski is giving 

for the benefit of the American Legion 


Endowment Fund was held in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 21 and the proceeds were 
$6,700. This has been added to the 
$15,000 already taken in by the New 
York and Philadelphia recitals. Mr. 
Paderewski was greeted at Poli’s Thea- 
ter in Washington by Brigadier General 
James A. Drain, Past Commander of the 
American Legion; Hanford MacNider, 


Assistant Secretary of War; John 
Hayes Hammond, Chairman of the 
Legion Endowment Fund; Robert M. 


Harper, treasurer of the Fund; James 
C. White, Republican National Commit- 
tee and Capt. Julius I. Peyser, Com- 
mander of the District of Columbia 
American Legion. There was also an 
escort of 200 veterans in uniform to pay 
honor to Mr. Paderewski. 


Library of Abbe Santini Available 
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i ire musical collection and library of 
the Abbé Santini has at last been 
made available to the world through the 
work of the University of Miinster, ac- 


cording to the New York Times. The 
Abbé Santini was born in 1778, and died 
in 1862, and he spent his life collecting a 
music library which Riemann’s Lexicon 
calls the richest private music library in 
the world. He ransacked old Italian 
palaces, cloisters and churches for rare 
old manuscripts. 

Santini was specially interested in six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury music; Palestrina and his school he 
sought assiduously. He discovered much 
forgotten and quite unknown material, 
bought original manuscripts or had them 
carefully copied. Six hundred composi- 
tions of this period are represented in his 
collection. There are sixty works by 
Palestrina, twenty by Orlando di Lasso, 
besides profane music of the period, es- 
pecially the Neapolitan school of the 
eighteenth century. There are many 


madrigals to the poems of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, Tasso, very rare works; 
whole volumes of arias, cantatas and 
oratorios. 

At the close of his life Santini dis- 
posed of his collection to Bishop Miiller 
of Miinster, to whom it was sent shortly 
after his death in 1862. Unfortunately, 
the means to catalogue the Santini li- 
brary and put it in order were wanting 

The existence and impurtance of this 
music collection were first discovered in 
1910, when Edward Dent of Cambridge 
and young Forscher Killing came to 
Miinster looking for Scarlatti manu- 
seripts. In 1923 the Bishop of Minster, 
the legal owner, agreed to give the Uni- 
versity of Miinster custody of the library 
for twenty-five years, that it might 
catalog it and put it in order. A com- 
petent staff has now completed this task 
and the collection is now open to the 
public. The Santini library contains 
5275 volumes, of which 4128 are either 
original manuscripts or faithful copies; 
428 volumes are unique. 





Florida Tour for Yolanda Méro 


Following her annual recitals in 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, on Jan. 
11, in Philadelphia on Jan. 14, in Chi- 
cago on the 17th, and various concert 
engagements in New England, Yolanda 
Merdé, pianist, will, in February, make 
an extended tour of the South, giving 
recitals in many popular resorts, includ- 
ing Miami, Orlando and St. Petersburg. 





Indian and Magyar Dances in College 
List 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Dec. 26.—The 
Mississippi Woman’s College music de- 
partment sponsored a faculty recital of 
colorful and varied music in Tatum 
Court on Dec. 17. “Love’s Joy” by 
Kreisler opened a list of violin numbers 
by Thalia Levy Rice, who played also a 
stirring Cree War Dance by Cardin 
and the Czardas Scene by Hubay. Mar- 
garet E. Doud, organist, played “Nep- 
tune” and “Sirens” by Stoughton, an 


Intermezzo by Bizet and a Dubois Toc-" 


cata. Corinne Holleman was an able 
accompanist for the violinist. 





Musicians’ 


Washington Union Elects 
Officers. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—The Musi- 


cians’ Protective Union here has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, A. C. Hayden; vice- 
president, Antonio Celfo; secretary, 
John E. Birdsell; treasurer, Harry C. 
Manvell;_ sergeant-at-arms, Donald 
Wade; directors, Max Esberger, W. I. 
Jacoby, W. M. Lynch, C. V. Schofield, 
Ray D. Shroeder; Herbert Todd; trus- 
tees, Charles J. Benner, W. W. Green- 
well, H. H. Meiners. Messrs. Bird- 
sell, Lynch and Manvell were elected 
delegates to the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. A. T. MARKs. 





Los Angeles Women’s Symphony Will 
Give Two Concerts 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 26.—Los An- 
geles women will again take a conspicu- 
ous part in symphony affairs when the 
Women’s Symphony, under Henry 
Schoenfeld, presents two programs on 
Feb. 17 and April 31. Schumann’s 
“Spring” Symphony will open the first 
program. The Los Angeles Women’s 
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. . « There is the utmost of beauty of tone and expression in her singing. 


. A soprano of splendid quality and sweetness and power of voice. 


es 
Available for Concerts—Oratorios and Festivals 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New 


York City. 





Symphony numbers some seventy play- 





ers. It is now in its thirty-third season. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 
Christmas Concerts Given at David 


Mannes Music School 


Before closing for Christmas vaca- 
tion, the David Mannes Music Schoo! 
had two concerts to celebrate the holiday 
season. On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 19, 
Ellenor Cook gave a recital of folk-songs 
in costumes to entertain the younger 
pupils. The children were enthusiastic 
about her songs and dances in Czecho- 
slovakian, Polish, Ukranian, and Rus- 
sian costumes, and in the intermissions, 
some of the young pupils played for 
their fellow students and guests. On 
Monday evening, Dec. 21, the older 
pupils gave a concert of Christmas 
music. Excerpts from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,”’ and Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” were given by the senior orchestra 
and vocal pupils of Giulio Silva under 


Mr. Silva’s direction. The solos were 
sung by Heywood Butler and Edith 
Klein, sopranos; Evelyn Frank and 


Janet Mabon, mezzo-sopranos; O. Rus- 
sell Locke and Hilary Parry, tenors, and 
Walter Chambers, bass. Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn played the violin obbligato, Mr. 
Elliot Wheaton was at the organ, and 
Mr. Paul Stassevitch conducted the 
seniér orchestra. m. me ka 





Mengelberg Conducts Dance Music 


Willem Mengelberg conducted the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra through a 
program of dance music on the evening of 
Dec. 21 in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, 
for the pleasure of an audience composed 
of subscribing members of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Suites of dances by R6nt- 
gen, Gluck and Delibes were followed by 
the “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, the 
“Wiener Blut” waltz of Johann Strauss 
the younger, and a waltz, “Starlight,” by 
Hans Langley, a member of the orches- 
tra. Mr. Langley’s waltz was so well 
received that he was called four times 
from his chair to acknowledge applause. 
The entire program was played with 
spirit and with the technical excellence 
that distinguishes the ieee iy 

. da D. 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
IN CHRISTMAS LAYS 


Orchestra and Choir Join in 
Seasonal List—Chaliapin 
Appears 


By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 26.—Two concerts on 
Dec. 20 started a busy musical week in 
spite of the holiday festivities. The 
Cleveland Orchestra presented a “pop” 
concert in Masonic Hall in the after- 
noon and one of truly Christmas spirit, 
with the assistance of the choir of the 
First Methodist Church. 

Handel’s “Hallelujah” Chorus, sung 
with orchestral accompaniment, will lin- 
ger long in the memory. “Worthy is the 
Lamb,” followed by the great “Amen” 
Chorus, were sung with great dignity, 
in a rich, well-balanced tone by the care- 
fully drilled and well-equipped singers, 
conducted by Griffith Jones. 

The orchestral numbers were con- 
ducted by the authoritative hand of 
Arthur Shepherd and comprised an at- 
tractive group of numbers by Bizet, Cha- 
brier, Grieg, Humperdinck and MacDow- 
ell. 

Feodor Chaliapin was presented on 
the same evening in Public Hall. A 
large audience demonstrated keen ap- 
preciation of this favorite artist’s un- 
usual program. The list was mostly 
of Russian works, but the “Catalogue” 
Air from “Don Juan,” sung in Italian, 
aroused much approval. Massenet’s “Ele- 
gie,”’ sung in French, was the only other 
exception to the Russian group. The 
“Volga Boat Song’ and the “Son of the 
Government Clerk and the General’s 





Daughter” were delightfully done. Max 
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Rabinowitsch furnished discriminating 
accompaniments and several solo num- 
bers. 

A recital was given in Wade Park 
Manor by Jean Webster Erisman, so- 
prano; Milne Charnley, pianist, and 
Charlotte DeMuth Williams, violinist. 
Mrs. Erisman’s lovely voice was heard to 
advantage in three groups, including 
Thomas Brown’s “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary” and numbers of Four- 
drain and Dubois. Mrs. Williams and Mr. 
Charnley afforded the audience much 
pleasure in a performance of a Suite for 
Violin and Piano. Mr. Charnley’s com- 
position, “I Heard in the Night Pigeons,” 
was well received. The composer played 
numbers by Arensky, Blanchet and 
Chopin, and as encore La Forge’s “A 
Romance.” 


ANNUAL “MESSIAH” GIVEN 
BY CHICAGO APOLLO CHOIR 








Singers and Violinist Prominent in Con- 
certs Heard During the Holi- 
day Season. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 26.—The Apollo Musi- 
cal Club gave its annual Christmas-time 
performance of “Messiah” in Orchestra 
Hall Dec. 21, singing Handel’s work and 
some carols in addition, with enthusiasm 
and admirable tone. Olive June Lacey, a 
young but sympathetic oratorio singer, 
was the soprano. Marie Morrisey em- 
ployed her exquisite voice in the contralto 
arias, and Louis James disposed of the 


tenor solos capably. Fraser Gange made 
known his musicianliness in the bass 
arias, though it was generally felt his 
voice is better suited to baritone music. 
Harrison M. Wild conducted with his 
well known sincerity. 

Margaret Matzenauer sang magnifi- 
cently at Orchestra Hall, Dec. 24, in com- 
pany with Alexander Brailowsky, who 
played the piano with his customary 
beauty of finish and energy of intention. 
Both artists were heard with great 
pleasure. This concert, with that of 
Miss Garrison and Mr. Seidel the previ- 
ous evening, and that of Maria Kurenko 
and Cecilia Hansen, given the week be- 
fore, formed a course backed by the 
United Masonic Temple Corporation. 

Mabel Garrison and Toscha Seidel 
were heard in joint recital in Orchestra 
Hall Dec. 23. The delightful American 
soprano sang with sparkling clarity and 
freshness of tone, an _ authoritative 
vocalism and a dutiful sense of style. 
The violinist rejoiced in a sweet tone, 
great agility and the ability to hold 
the interest of his audience. Both musi- 
cians were hailed with enthusiasm. 
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CHRISTMAS CONCERT 
STIRS PHILADELPHIA 


“Sterner Stuff” Gives Way to 
Lighter Works Under 
Stokowski 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Roland Hayes, soloist, was 
heard in a regular subscription concert 
in the Academy of Music, Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 26. The Friday afternoon 
concert, falling on Christmas day, was 
postponed until Dec. 28, matinée. The 
program for the two concerts was as 





follows: 
Symphony in G Minor........... Mozart 
Aria, “Si mostra la sorte’’....... Mozart 
“Pastoral” Symphony from “Messiah,” 
Handel 


Three Negro Spirituals 
“La Nuit de Noel”....Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Consonant with the season, Mr. Sto- 
kowski banished the “sterner stuff” of 
music from his program. The three 
spirituals, with their native simplicity 
and genre values, were well in accord 
with this policy. Mr. Hayes, making 
his first appearance with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, was much more at home 
in these numbers than in the uninterest- 
ing Mozart aria. He exhibited, how- 
ever, a certain tendency to give an “art 
song” quality to extremely ingenuous 
works. Whether this course, further 
emphasized by the somewhat sophisti- 
cated orchestral accompaniments, is an 
improvement or otherwise over less pre- 
tentious methods may be a matter of 
taste. Certainly one of Mr. Hayes’s 
signal attributes is refinement of mu- 
sicianship, which explains his success 
with “Le Réve” from “Manon,” a num- 
ber in which he has been heard on pre- 
vious visits here. His interpretation of 
“Deep River’ made the strongest im- 
pression at the Saturday concert. 

Mr. Stokowski adorned the ever-lovely 
Mozart symphony with the _ keenest 
understanding of its bright and cheery 
significance as “pure music,” and ex- 
tracted every ounce of delicacy and 
atmospheric charm from the “Pastoral” 
Symphony. 

The “Nuit de Noel” was a novelty of 
somewhat mature vintage. It may be 
reckoned as rather second rate Rimsky, 
pretty as a frosted Christmas card, suf- 
ficiently pictorial and agreeably melodic, 
but without depth or special brilliancy. 

Its unpretentious characteristic may 
have been deliberately assumed. The 
score, arranged as a suite in four move- 
ments, run together, is taken from the 
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composer’s opera of the same title based 
on a Yuletide legend used by Gogol in 
a fairy tale. The instrumentation is 
felicitous, but without the dash and 
color of the later Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


NAME SUMMER FACULTY AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 








Ninety Teachers Announced for Annual 
Mid-year Sessions—Scholarships 
to Be Awarded 


CHICAGO, Dec. 26.—A faculty of over 
ninety distinguished members has been 
engaged to conduct classes during the 
1926 summer term of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, to be held June 28 until 
Aug. 7. Herbert Witherspoon, president 
of the College, heads the list, and will 
give a course in musical history in ad- 
dition to his work in voice. Other mem- 
bers of the vocal department include 
Florence Hinkle, Richard Hageman, 
William S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky, 
Isaac Van Grove, Aurelia Arimondi, Vit- 
torio Arimondi and Graham Reed. 

Among the twenty-seven piano teach- 
ers listed are Alexander Raab, Edward 
Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski and 
Maurice Aronson. Leopold Auer and 
Léon Sametini will be associated on the 
violin faculty with Max Fischel, Maurice 
Goldblatt and nine others. Clarence 
Eddy and Charles H. Demorest are 
prominent in the church and theater 
organ departments, and Carl Busch, 
Wesley La Violette, Arnold Volpe and 
others will conduct the work in theory. 

The department of public school mu- 
sic, which is always an important and 
popular one, will be headed by W. Otto 
Miessner, Harold B. Maryott and Ray- 
mond Dvorak. Courses in class piano 
instruction will be an interesting part 
of the work given in this division of the 
curriculum. Lester Luther, Fannie B. 
Linderman and others will teach dra- 
matic art and expression and there will 
be the customary work in dancing, nor- 
mal work and so on. 

The summer catalog, just issued, 
outlines a busy master term, among of 
the important features of which are in- 
cluded free fellowships, the regular sum- 
mer course of concerts, and work lead- 
ing to the awarding of teachers’ certifi- 
cates and degrees. The time schedule 
of the class work in all departments 
provides for 183 hours of work weekly 
in the various departments, irrespective 
of private lessons. 





Residents of Glendale 


Form Symphony Orchestra 
Hl | iN 


[Continued from page 1] 





cities where the municipality makes a 
contribution toward cultivation of sym- 
phonic music. This item was introduced 
into the city budget of Glendale under 
the mayoralty of Spencer Robinson. 
Mrs. Charles H. Toll, president of the 
Association, has long been noted as an 
organizer and executive of inspiring 
ability and was formerly president of 
the California State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. 

Honor guests at the dinner, presided 
over by Mrs. Toll, included Mrs. J. J. 
Carter, president of the Hollywood Bowl 
Association. 

The officers of the Glendale Symphony 
Association include, in addition to Mrs. 
Toll, president: Mrs. R. H. Montgomery, 
V. M. Hollister, vice presidents; Mrs. 
Alexander Mitchell, secretary; R. Er- 
nest Tucker, executive secretary; Spen- 
cer Robinson, Mrs. Daniel Campbell, 
Mrs. C. E. Norton, Mrs. E. W. Kinney, 
Mrs. Leroy Bosserman, Mrs. Frank W. 
Parr, directors; Mrs. C. O. Pulliam, 
chairman of the social committee; Mrs. 
L. D. Torrey, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Harry E. Hall, chair- 
man of the ways and means committee. 

3RUNO DAVID USSHER. 
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Congress Considers National Conservatory Bill 


Creation of Department of Arts and Education, with Secretary to Be a Member of the 
President’s Cabinet, Is Subject of Three Measures Introduced in Senate and House— 
Great Music School for Washington, Governed by Board of Regents, with Advisory 
Committee of Fifteen, Proposed in Bill Submitted by Representative Weller 


sunnier 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—Three bills 

have been introduced in Congress 
having for their purpose the creation of 
a Department of Arts and Education, 
the head of which would be a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. 

Among other educative activities the 
proposed department would have direct 
supervision over all national musical 
affairs of an educational nature, and 
would embrace the administration of a 
national conservatory, should one be 
established by Congress. The bills were 
introduced by Senator Curtis, of Kansas 
(S. 291), Representative Tillman, of 
Arkansas (H. R. 4097), and Represen- 
tative Reed, of New York (H. R. 5000). 
The Senate bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
the House bills to the Committee on 
Education. Hearings are to be held bv 
both committees after the holiday re- 
cess. 

A bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Royal H. 
Weller, of New York, for the establish- 
ment of a national conservatory is now 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion. It provides for a governing board, 
to be known as “regents,” these to con- 
sist of the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and the chair- 


man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion. This governing board is to ap- 
point a director general for the conser- 
vatory and an advisory board of direc- 
tors. 

The following are the chief provisions 
of the bill: “That there shall be es- 
tablished in the United States of 
America an institution of learning, to 
be known as the National Conservatory 
of Music, fostered and maintained by 
the government of the United States of 
America, to be supplemented when prac- 
ticable by branches located in Florida, 
California, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, or other sections as needed and 
as the general board of regents may 
elect. The National Conservatory shall 
be erected, maintained, and used for the 
purpose of educating pupils in instru- 
mental and vocal music and all branches 
of musical education ana musical art, 
and such other auxiliary studies as Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, and so forth, 
as the director general may prescribe. 
This institution alone shall have the sole 
right to use the title ‘The National Con- 
servatory of Music,’ and shall enjoy all 
privileges of a Government institution, 
such as the use of the United States 
mail and the use of the Congressional 
Library. 

“The executive headquarters of the 
general board of regents and of the di- 
rector general shall be located in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. The main 
conservatory shall be located in accord- 


ance with the decision of the general 
board of regents. 


Plans for Conservatory Board 


“The director general shall be a pro- 
fessional musician, or of musical train- 
ing, with administrative capacity and 
executive ability and of good character. 
The advisory board of directors shall 
consist of fifteen members. 

“Five members shall be professional 
musicians of high standing and achieve- 
ment, five members from musical organi- 
zations, and five members eminent edu- 
cators or other persons of high charac- 
ter and administrative capacity. The di- 
rector general shall be ex officio member 
of the advisory board of directors. 

“The terms of office of the respective 
members of the advisory board of direc- 
tors shall be for a term of five years, ex- 
cept that at the time of organization 
three members shall be appointed for 
one year, three for two years, three for 
three years, three for four years, and 
three for five years, respectively. The 
appointment of the first director general 
shall be considered temporary until the 
organization of the National Conserva- 
tory has been completed, when a perma- 
nent director general shall be selected 
and with the approval of the advisory 
board of directors shall be appointed by 
the general board of regents. 

“That the general board of regents 
shall have power to select sites and pur- 
chase or accept by gift the necessary 


grounds for the purposes of the conser- 
vatory, or to accept funds or donations 
for the purpose of erecting and main- 
taining such conservatory or its 
branches. They shall have power to 
accept gifts for the purpose of encour- 
aging musical education in general or 
act as custodian of funds given or do- 
nated for the purposes aforesaid. 

“That the board of regents shall have 
full power and authority to conduct, 
through the director general or other 
persons appointed by them, all the af- 
fairs of the conservatory, and shall have 
power and authority to establish by- 
laws, rules and regulations for the con- 
duct and control of its officers and em- 
ployes, and shall have power to establish 
rules and regulations governing the em- 
ployment of all officers, aids and em- 
ployes necessary for such a conserva- 
tory, or rules governing the appointment 
of the advisory board of directors, and 
fix salaries of all officers and employes 
of the conservatory, and shall have power 
of removal of any officer or employe of 
the conservatory and of members of the 
advisory board of directors in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations 
adopted by said board of regents.” 

The bill carries an appropriation of 
$50,000 for preliminary expenses, or- 
ganization, etc., to be disbursed by the 


board of regents. 

Another bill, which has made its ap- 
pearance in Congress regularly for the 
past three or four years, to set apart a 
building site for a conservatory of music 
on government property in Washington, 
has again been introduced. This year 
the measure is being presented by Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, of New York, who has 
introduced the bill in the Senate. The 
applicant for preferential treatment is 
the ‘‘National Conservatory of Music of 
America,” a privately-owned institution 
located in New York. The institution 
was a number of years ago incorporated 
by Congress under the laws of the 
United States. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





ROMANCE OF PRINCESS 
HAS ATTRACTIVE SETTING 


Wichita Hears Cantata by Collegiate 
Singers and Student Recitals 
of Much Appeal 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 26.—A_ very 


creditable performance of Henry 
Smart’s cantata “King René’s Daugh- 
ter” was given before a large audience, 
at the Wichita College of Music and 
Art, by the women’s chorus of the in- 
stitution, under Theodore’ Lindberg. 
The chorus consisted of sixteen voices. 
The instrumental accompaniment was 
played by Dorothy Finley, pianist, and 
Velma Snyder, organist, both members 
of the faculty. The soloists were Mrs. 
John Campbell and Mrs. Theodore Lind- 
berg, members of the faculty, and Mrs. 
A. W. Kendall, Mrs. R. R. Sterling, Mrs. 
Sheldon Coleman and Mrs. L. T. Bomar. 

Fairmount Conservatory gave a reci- 
tal at its downtown studio in which the 
following performers appeared: Bobbie 
Bowers, Virginia Catlin, Helen Marlow, 
Dorothy Jane Nachtrieb, Ruth McCor- 
mick, Marguerite Taylor, Reno B. 
Myers, Hal McCoy, Alma Skaer, Marie 
Brittin, Margaret Skaer and Virginia 
McCoy. 

The Three Arts Conservatory gave a 





recital by advanced students in the 
studios. The following pupils were 
heard: Katherine Tack, Mabel Coop- 
rider, Lois Trice, Pauline McDonald, 


Winifred Hill, Vera Sloan, Mildred 
Dunsworth, Agnes Lauchland and Mary 
Bowling. T. L. KREBs. 





Harvard Instrumental Clubs Open Tour. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 26.—Instru- 
mental clubs of Harvard University be- 
gan their annual Christmas tour with a 
concert tonight in the Gold Ballroom of 
the Hotel du Pont. The tour will last 
until Jan. 3 and extend as far south as 
Greensboro, N. C. The ballroom was 
filled with an audience of 600. Both 
classical and popular numbers filled the 
program. A reception and dance fol- 
lowed. JOHN U. HILL. 





Schumann Heink Visits Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 26.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, singing under the 
local management of Joseph W. O’Leary, 
thrilled a capacity andience in Memoria! 
Hall. Varying emolions were displayed 
in numbers by Waguer, Hans Hermann, 
and O’Hara. Florenve Hardeman, vio- 
linist, and Eleanor Schieb, accompanist, 
were the assisting artists. Before an 
appreciative audience, Harold Clyde 
Hess, violinist, gave his first recital in 
Columbus in the new Y. M. C. A. Audi- 





torium. Mr. Hess displayed sound tech- 
nic and a keen musical sense. He played 
music by Bruch, Kreisler, Rubinstein- 
Wieniawski, Ernst, and a Chopin mazur- 
ka arranged by his teacher, César 
Thomson. ROBERT BARR. 





“Holy City” Given at Rock Hill 


Rock HI, S. C., Dec. 26.—A fine 
presentation of sacred music was heard 
at Winthrop College when the Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Walter 
Buchanan Roberts, head of the depart- 
ment of music at the college, gave “‘The 
Holy City,” by Gaul, in the Winthrop 
Auditorium. The society is composed of 
250 mixed voices, selected from the Win- 
throp student body and representative 
singers of Rock Hill. Soloists were: 
Oliver Dhu Owen, of the music faculty; 
Losina Estlack, Cebrge Djimes and Wil- 
liam Simmons, both the latter coming 
from New York. Three Winthrop stu- 
dents, Alma Jeffries, Pauline Oakes and 
Fannye Cohen, sang in trio and duet 





numbers. JOSEPH P. WATKINS. 
Metropolitan Artists in Capital Joint 
List 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 26.—Maria 
Miiller, soprano of the Metropolitan, was 
heard in joint recital with Rudolph 
Laubenthal, tenor of the same company, 
in the second of Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send’s morning musicales, on Dec. 16. 
The beauty and freshness of Miss 
Miiller’s voice added new charm to music 
of Wagner, and her singing of Mimi’s 
aria from “Bohéme,” sung in French, 
showed ability. Mr. Laubenthal dis- 
closed a robust tenor voice and sang 
with artistry, with Julius Burger at the 
piano. The recital was a brilliant social 
event. DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Lester Mayer, Pupil of Sascha Fidelman, 
Wins Trenton Contest 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 26.—Lester M. 
Mayer, pupil of Sascha Fidelman, con- 
certmaster of the New York State Sym- 
phony, was the winner of the silver 
medal of the junior department of the 
Godfrey W. Schroth contest, held re- 
cently in the Contemporary Club Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Lion’s 
Club. Mr. Mayer is the son of the local 
bandmaster, Martin Mayer. Seven other 
candidates competed in the _ contest. 
Joseph Higham won the senior contest, 
received a gold medal. 


How “Sheba” Grew f 


rom 





mu eannanennannanananattnt weeenninentt 


ONDON, Dec. 15.—The recent unveil- 
ing of a monument to Carl Gold- 
mark in the Central Cemetery in Vienna, 
an event which attracted many musical 
celebrities, has caused a revival of in- 
terest in the life of the composer of 
“Queen of Sheba.” 

The press has collected anecdotes of 
Goldmark, and friends who knew him 
intimately have contributed to this 
precious fund of memorabilia. Some of 
the episodes recalled by the corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post were the 
following: When Goldmark, who was a 
Hungarian by birth, was a young man 
he was placed before an Austrian court- 
martial for some offence. He would 
actually have been executed if by chance 
he had not worn braces in the Austrian 
colors, black and yellow, which served 
to prove his pro-Austrian feelings, and 
if he had not belonged to the staff of a 
theater and the sergeant on duty had 
not been an ex-actor. 

His masterpiece, the “Queen of 
Sheba,” too, owes its life to chance. 


DONDTDEOEUDALEOOOLSS TOMA EDENTON TNE 


Chance Remark 
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Goldmark had a pupil, Caroline Bettel- 
heim, who at the early age of fifteen be- 
came a member of the Imperial Opera. 
One day the stage-manager, Schober, re- 
membering a picture of the Queen of 
Sheba, made the following jocular re- 
mark about young Caroline: “What a 
face that girl has! She looks like the 
Queen of Sheba.” These words, over- 
heard by Goldmark, drew his attention 
to the Sabaean Queen, and induced him 
to compose an opera of which she was 
the heroine. 

He wrote the book himself, and after 
its revision by the clever and popular 
playwright, Mosenthal, composed the 
music to it within five years. 

Its production was long delayed by 
the opposition of musical circles, in- 
cluding the composer Brahms. Finally, 
however, the “Queen of Sheba” had an 
enthusiastic reception at its premiére, 
and for several decades its first act re- 
mained an indispensable item of the pro- 
grams of théatres parés given on occa- 
sion of State visits to Vienna by foreign 
monarchs. 
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CHRISTMAS CANTATA WINS 
APPROBATION IN SAN JOSE 





Clough-Leighter’s “Righteous Branch” 
Given by Club—Maier and Patti- 
son Are Applauded 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 26.—The San 
Jose Music Study Club scored a tremen- 
dous artistic success with its presenta- 
tion of “The Righteous Branch,” a 


Christmas cantata by Clough-Leighter. 
Easton Kent, tenor, was guest artist and 
his voice, one of rare beauty, immeasur- 
ably aided the performance. Lucile 
Dresskel, soprano; Eva Salter Mosher, 
contralto, and Frank Towner, baritone, 
sang the other solo réles with distinc- 
tion. The chorus consisted of carefully 
chosen voices under Earl Towner, with 
Mrs. Towner, who conceived and ar- 
ranged the entire program, officiating at 
the organ. The First Methodist Church 
was filled to capacity, many persons 
standing throughout the program. 

Preceding the cantata, the College 
‘Trio—Miles Dresskel, violinist; Jan Ka- 
las, ’cellist, and Earl Towner, organist— 
played a group and the chorus sang two 
Christmas carols, interesting composi- 
tions of Mr. Towner. 

The San Jose Musical Association pre- 
sented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in 
one of their fascinating programs for 
two pianos in the Morris Elmer Daily 
Memorial Hall of the State Teachers’ 
College last week. It was the first ap- 
pearance of these artists in this city. 

MArRsgory M. FISHER. 


ADORATION HYMNED AGAIN 








San Diego Chorus Under Marcelli Give 
Handel Masterwork Finely 


San DiEco, CAuL., Dec. 26.—The San 
Diego Oratorio Society, under the di- 
rection of Nino Marcelli, presented its 
annual Christmas oratorio on a recent 
Monday evening, when it gave “Mes- 
siah.” The concert was of a high stand- 
ard and in every way successful. The 
chorus, which numbers about 150, was 
assisted by a local orchestra of fifty 
players and a quartet of soloists: Cor- 
leen Wells, soprano; El Nora Rader, 
contralto; Charles Bulotti, tenor, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone. Royal 
Brown, local organist, assisted in the 
performance. Mr. Marcelli did superb 
work in this oratorio. 

The Amphion Club presented Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, in a concert at the Spreckles 
Theater recently. The singing of these 
artists won particular favor. The pro- 
gram, doubled with encores, included 
Schubert’s “Erlkéng” and “Der Wan- 
derer,” given with finish and style. The 
artists were ably assisted by Edward 
Harris, pianist. W. F. REYER. 





Edwin Hughes, pianist, has been 
booked for concert appearances in Dur- 
— N. C., Miami, Fla., and Marion, 

a. 


Boston Lists Include Nativity Music 
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OSTON, Dec. 28.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor; Jesus Sanrome, pianist; Albert W. 
Snow, organist; Symphony Hall, Thurs- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Dec. 24 and 26. The program: 
Trumpet Voluntary........ Purcell-Wood 
(First time in Boston) 
Concerto Grosso, for String Orches- 
tra with Piano Obbligato....... Bloch 
(First time in Boston) 

Prelude to “Parsifal’’.........+:. Wagner 

Symphony in C Minor, No. 3..Saint-Saéns 

Of chief interest was Bloch’s Concerto 
in four movements, Prelude, Dirge, Pas- 
torale and Rustic Dance, and Fugue. 
The Prelude has breadth and fresh vigor. 
The Dirge wails with a suppressed, 
tragic grimness and melancholy pathos. 
In the Pastorale Mr. Bloch reveals again 
his rare ability for capturing the mood 
of quiet nature. The Rustic Dance has 
a rollicking and distinctive swing. The 
vigorous, virile Fugue is a masterpiece 
of its kind. It possesses a surging struc- 
tural sweep and builds up vitally an ex- 
citing climax. The whole Concerto is 
rich in telling, instrumental coloring, 
and in vibrant, tense emotion. 

Sir Henry Wood’s arrangement of 
Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary for trump- 
ets, trombones, drums, and organ gave 
opportunity for virtuoso trumpet dis- 
play to G. Mager, the orchestra’s solo 
trumpet player. 

The Prelude to “Parsifal” was played 
with profound sympathy for its subject 
matter. Mr. Koussevitzky also gave a 
stirring reading of Saint-Saéns’ Sym- 
phony. The final pages were overpower- 
ing in effect. 

Leonora Cortez, pianist, played at 
Steinert Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 


21.- Her program contained works by 
Bach-d’Albert, Durante, Brahms, Jonas, 
Chopin, Arensky, Smetana and Liszt. 
Miss Cortez already possesses a sure, 
fleet technic of enviable development. 
She plays with beautiful tonal quality. 
Though she leans more towards the 
heroic and grand style, she can play, too, 
with lyric, poetic beauty. Miss Cortez 
possesses a glowing temperament and 
plays her music with a sweeping dash 
and compelling intensity. The con- 
trasting foil of a judicious restraint will 
further enhance her spirited playing. 


“Messiah” Sung Twice 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave 
its two annual Christmas week perfor- 
mances of “Messiah” in Symphony Hall, 
on Sunday afternoon and Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 20 and 21. Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor, led his choral forces impres- 
sively. They sang with clear, ringing, 
full-bodied tone and with effective dyna- 
mic gradations. The “Hallelujah” and 
final choruses were sung with intense 
fervor and grandeur. 

Claire Maentz, soprano, sang warmly 
and with rich color. Nevada Van der 
Veer, alto, sustained the fine level of 
her previous appearances here in ora- 
torio. Arthur Kraft, possessing a clear 
tenor voice, sang tastefully and musi- 
eally. Frederick Millar, bass, acquitted 
himself with distinction in his difficult 
music. Walter Smith, trumpet soloist, 
gave an exceedingly musicianly and tech- 
nically flexible performance of the trum- 
pet music. The excellent assisting 
orchestra was George W. Stewart’s Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra, with John W. 
Crowley as principal. Frank H. Luker 
was the organist. HENRY LEVINE. 





Harvard Glee Club Not 


to Sing in Colleges’ Contest 
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[Continued from page 1] 





portance in the East which will not be 
represented at the contest. 

Mr. Woodworth, when _ interviewed, 
declined to make any statement. 

“It’s not our place to talk on the sub- 
ject,” said he. “If the Intercollegiate 
Corporation wishes to issue any state- 
ment, that is its business. And if any 
of their statements are incorrect, we 
will correct them.” W. J. PARKER. 





Cambridge Boy Wins Violin Contest 


Boston, Dec. 26.—At the violin con- 
test held at the Boston Conservatory, 
the free scholarship offered by Serge 
Korgueff was awarded to Joseph Livoti, 


eleven years old, son of Anthony Livoti 
of Cambridge. Anna Goldberg, fifteen 
years old, and Abraham Bernard, ten 
years old, were given honorable mention. 
Master Livoti will receive free instruc- 
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tion from Mr. Korgueff, who came to 
the Boston Conservatory this fall from 
the Petrograd Conservatory, where he 
succeeded Leopold Auer as head of the 
violin department. He is also on the 
faculty of the music department of Dart- 
mouth College. W. J. PARKER. 


American Opera by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman to Be Given in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—‘“Daoma,” a 
new American opera by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, libretto by Francis La 
Fresche, chief of the Omaha Indians, 


will be produced at the Washington 
Spring Music Festival, it has been an- 
nounced by Edouard Albion, founder and 
general director of the Washington 
Opera Company. If circumstances 
should arise to prevent the presentation 
in the spring, said Mr. Albion, it will 
be included in the next regular opera 
program. An all-American cast will be 
used in the production. 


CAROLLERS GIVE TUNEFUL 
‘NUMBERS IN LINCOLN, NEB. 





University Singers and High School 
Choir Féted in Holiday Lists of 


Seasonal Music 

LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 26.—Christmas 
was celebrated in Lincoln with much ex- 
cellent music. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club, H. O. Ferguson, di- 
recting, sang carols at the intersections 
of down-town streets and in stores, each 
noon during Christmas week. Choirs 
from various churches also sang in 
streets and stores during the last shop- 
ping days. Trumpeters played old car- 
ols from central down-town districts. 

The University Chorus, Carrie B. 
Raymond, conductor, gave “Messiah” be- 
fore an audience of several thousand 
at the University Armory, on Thursday 
morning. 

The Chorus of the Lincoln High 
School sang excerpts from “Messiah” at 
the last convocation of the school year. 

Shrine Minstrels carolled on Christ- 
mas Eve, visiting all State institutions 
and the homes of many Lincoln citizens. 

Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia, gave its an- 
nual MacDowell program at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, on Dec. 15. 
Those participating were Theodore 
Diers, William Hart, Charles Pierpont, 
Lamar Burling, Lloyd Robinson, Leland 
Wood and Harold Turner. 

The University School of Music is 
broadcasting a series of faculty recitals 
from its own studio in the School build- 
ing. H. G. KINSCELLA. 


VIRGINIAN MUSIC BOOKED 








State Composers to Be Represented on 
Teachers’ Convention Lists 


NoRFOLK, VA., Dec. 26.—A_ concert 
program made up entirely of the works 
of Virginia composers will be a feature 
of the seventh annual convention of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, to be 
held here on Jan. 27, 28 and 29. 

“Madama Butterfly” will be presented 
on the second night, with Tamaki Miura 
in the leading role. 

One of the afternoon concerts will be 
given by a chorus composed of combined 
church choirs. 

Edna T. Shaeffer, of the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Harrisonburg, is presi- 
dent of the State Association. Edwin 
Feller is chairman of the Norfolk com- 
mittee on convention arrangements, and 
T. Carlisle Crump is secretary of the 
local chapter. 





Respighi to Appear with Syracuse Sym- 
phony 
SyRACuSE, Dec. 28.—Ottorino Respighi 
will appear as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony, Vladimir Shavitch, conduc- 
tor, Jan. 9, playing his new Piano Con- 
certo. 
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BRAHMS’ PANEGYRIC 
TO SAINT APPEALS 


Rothwell Players Assisted by 
Seidel in Fifth 


Concert 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 26.—The fifth sym- 
phony program of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, had Toscha Seidel, as violin solo- 
ist, on Dec. 18. The following numbers 
were played: 

Overture, “Marriage of Figaro’’.. 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
Brahms 


Mozart 


(First time in Los Angeles) 
Concerto for Violin........ Mendelssohn 
“Iberia” Suite, No. 2......++ee- Debussy 
Interest was divided between St. 

Anthony of Thebes, to whom according 
to Max Kalbeck, Brahms’ biographer, 
the chorale-variations are ideally dedi- 
cated, and Toscha Seidel, whose vio- 
linistic patron saint must be Mendels- 
sohn. The Brahms Variations proved 
another opportunity for the different 
orchestral sections to display their 
finesse. The old hymn-tune in the finale 
was restated fully, with a splendor to 
suggest a veritable “canonization” of 
the Saint. The orchestra had to rise in 
acknowledgment of the applause. 

Mr. Seidel was in excellent form, play- 
ing with caressingly sweet, if not large, 
tone. He had a slight tendency to a 
slow tempo in certain phrases of the 
Andante, which led to a_ saccharine 
effect, but in the closing Allegro he gave 
a reading of much vividness. There was 
tempestuous applause at the close, which 
brought him back seven times to the 


footlights. Mr. Rothwell contributed a 
superb accompaniment, though the body 
of the orchestral tone proved occasion- 
ally too large for the soloist’s volume. 

Characteristic readings were bestowed 
by Mr. Rothwell on the Mozart and De- 
bussy works. 


FUNCTIONS IN DAYTON 


Marjorie Squires Heads Program in 
“Evening of Song” 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dec. 26.—An “evening 
of song,” sponsored by Aloyse F. Thiele, 
was heard Dec. 7 at Hotel Miami. Mar- 
jorie Squires was the artist, assisted 


by her sister, Helen Eldredge, and 
Alfred Hein, ’cellist. Her program in- 
cluded music by Paisello, Bemberg, 
Tosti, Strauss, John Prindle Scott, 
Louis Victor Saar, Sidney Homer and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

A talk on the history of the piano, by 
Kathryn Brod; piano numbers by Mar- 
gart Stephens, Lucille Smith, Nell 
Julian and Cathrine Long; songs by 
Charlotte McKnight, and violin numbers 
by Mary Ruth Clagett, under the di- 
rection of Corinne Edgecomb, were given 
recently at the residence of Mrs. W. G. 
Clagett, in the winter’s series of meet- 
ings of the Junior Music Club. 

A joint recital by pupils of Elma 
Burford, teacher of violin, and Grace 
Storey, members of the vocal faculty 
of the Proctor School of Music, at- 
tracted an appreciative audience Dec. 8. 
Among those heard were. Virginia 
Diehl, Velma Petersen Kenney, Helen 
Whyman, Alice Gething, Raymond Whit- 
lock, Albert Nellis, Orfa Lauber, Mar- 
garet Henning, Helen Clagett Funk- 
houser, Edith Fahrney, Margaret Mary 
Michael and Mrs. G. John Morean. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 








DRAMA OF PUPPETS 
IMPRESSES IN WEST 


Casella Plays His Works in 
Two Recitals for San 
Franciscans 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.—Alfredo 
Casella appeared before a distinguished 


audience in a program of his own com- 
positions at Ida Scott’s “fortnightly.” If 
one can judge from the applause the ma- 
jority. of the audience was much pleased. 
Mr. Casella’s compositions had much to 
commend them, aside from the composer’s 
performance. 

In the “Pupazetti,” piano works for 
four hands, Mr. Casella had the assist- 
ance of Jeanne de Mare. These were 
rhythmically interesting, and in their 
sardonic tone the group of miniatures 
seemed to be suggestive of the infallibil- 
ity of destiny throughout the world of 
men as of puppets. The “Pezzi Infan- 
tile,” with their spirit of longing, proved 
fascinating, but too lengthy to hold the 
interest throughout. 

The Trio, “Siciliana e Burlesca,” for 
piano, violin and ’cello, abounded in dis- 
sonances. Assisting the composer, Mary 
Pasmore, violinist, and Dorothy Pasmore, 
‘cellist, acquitted themselves admirably. 

Malipiero’s “Preludi Autunnali” and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Cipressi,” which 
were features of the morning’s lecture- 
recital program, were repeated in the 
evening by request and were well liked. 

Mr. Casella’s morning lecture on ‘‘Con- 
temporary Italian Music” was read by 
Redfern Mason, who introduced the com- 
poser as a leader in the carrying on of 





the tradition of Italian art. The pape 
gave an interesting résumé of Italy’: 
place in the records of musical history 
and of her newly awakened interest in 
chamber and orchestral music, with some 
of the reasons therefor. On this pro- 
gram Mr. Casella played numbers by 
Frescobaldi, Zipoli and Scarlatti, in ad- 
dition to the works already mentioned. 





“HOLY NIGHT’ THRILLS 





Schumann Heink in Milwaukee List Gives 
Old Songs Movingly 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 26.—Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink again sang her way easily 
into the hearts of her many hearers at 
the Pabst Theater, in a recent recital, 
under the management of Marion An- 
drews. 

The program included the “Rosary,” 
“There Is No Death” and, appropriate to 
the season, “Heilige Nacht.” Then there 
was “Danny Boy” and a long list of 
favorites, all of which were received 
with riotous applause. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, who hb: 
appeared with Mme. Schumann Heink 
for a number of years, was again the 
assisting artist. C. O. SKINROOD. 


Unity Series Books Russians 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 26.—The audi- 
torium of Montclair High School was 
again filled to capacity on Dec. 11, many 
persons occupying chairs on the’ stage, 
when the Russian Symphonic Choir, un- 
der Basile Kibalchich, gave the third con- 
cert in the Unity Series. The program 
was divided into three parts—sacred 
songs, classical music, and folk-songs. 
Soloists were Ludmila Feodorova, Ivan 
Steschenko, Alexandra  Schlikevitch, 
Dimitri Creona and V. Daniloff. 

PHILIP GORDON. 
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Studios: Metropolitan Spore House, N. Y 
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615 West 164th Street, New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector St 
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Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
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Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
Jacob Mestechkin viet 


Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
307 W. 79th St., New York Tel. End. 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and sreemins Voice 








Breathing a Special 
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Mme. Katherine tees 
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Florence Otis SOPRANO 
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Voice Lessons. 
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Studio: 205 W. 37th St St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRAL 
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543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Harry Kaufman 
Accompanist—Coach—Teacher 
At a oe Institute, yn eeente. Pa. 
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Studio: 105 W 8 
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Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coac 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
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Richard E. Parks— BAsso 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St. New York City 
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Edoardo Petri 


Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New a City 

hone: Pennsylvania 2628 
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1425 Broa New York 
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Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
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Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
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Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St.. New York 


Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Appointment by mail. 


H. M. Shapiro 
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Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 
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Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St. New York. Cirele @417 


Claude Warford 
Teacher ef Singin 
4 West 40th St., ow York 
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Martha D. illis Music Appreciation 
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Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
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Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 
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905 Boylston St., Boston 
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Frieda Hempel Returns 
After Alpine Vacation 
and Tournée in Britain 


TUTE LLLP Leo 





THULE LLLP. ooo 

















Frieda Hempel, 


Photographed on Her Ar- 
rival from Europe Last Week 


Frieda Hempel fairly radiated health 
and happiness as she stepped off the 
Majestic last week, ready to begin her 
season under the management of George 
Engles. The soprano recently com- 
pleted a tour of the British Isles, which 
had its culmination in her last concert 
in London. 

Prior to the tour Miss Hempel spent 
her vacation at Sils Maria in the Enga- 
dine, Switzerland. Climbing mountains 
has always been her favorite sport, 
though golf, swimming and riding were 
not forgotten. 

“T lived out of doors from sun to sun,” 
she said, “breathing deep of the won- 
derful air, the most wonderful in the 
world for singers, I believe. I did not 
sing a single note the entire summer. 
I gave my voice a complete rest. The 
voice needs a rest as well as the body, 
you know, and day after day breath- 
ing that wonderful air—it is like cham- 
pagne. And now I feel like a new per- 
son and I am eager for the American 
footlights again. You know that line 
in Taubert’s Bird Song, ‘I must be 
singing!’ ” 

Miss Hempel will open her American 
tour with Jenny Lind recitals in Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Haverhill, Mass., and 
will give her first Boston concert on 
Jan. 10, returning that night to New 
York, in order to sing in the Bagby 
Musicale at the Waldorf on Jan. 11. 
Two appearances as soloist with the New 
York Symphony on Jan. 14 and 15 will 
precede her Southern tour and her first 
New York recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall, scheduled for Feb. 9. 





Axel Skjerne Heard in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 26.—Axel Skjerne 
gave a piano recital recently at the John 
Herron Art Institute. He played bril- 
liantly and intelligently a program that 
ranged from the gay “Les Fifres” of 
Dandrieu-Friedman to Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 119. Also on this program 
were Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” the 
Schulz-Evler Arabesque, Bauer’s ar- 
rangement of Kittel’s “Nachspiel,” the 


Friedman arrangement of Gluck’s 
‘Ballet des Ombres Heureuses,” and 
Grieg’s “Homeward Bound.” Mr. 


Skjerne has recently been elected to the 
faculty of the Associated Artists, under 
whose. auspices the concert was given. 


Club 





Sailor Chanteys Among Glee 
Numbers Heard in Bloomington 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Dec. 26.—The 
Men’s Glee Club of Indiana University, 
D. Nye, leader, sang at convocation 
on the morning of Dec. 16. This was 
the initial appearance of the year. The 
rst group was sung to piano accompani- 





ment, the other two unaccompanied. 
These last included “John Peel,” “Song 
of the Volga Boatman,” “God's Heaven,” 
“Eight Bells,” “Away to Rio” and “Old 
Man Noah,” the last arranged by Mar- 
shall Bartholomew. The cantata, “Rose 
Maiden,” was given on Dec. 21 by the 
University Chorus. Mrs. Charles Mat- 
thews, soprano; Ruby Williams, con- 
tralto; Walter Carter, tenor, and Philip 
Duey, bass, sang the leading parts. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


HONOLULU PLAYERS OPEN 
YEAR UNDER NEW LEADER 








Rex Dunn Conducts Symphony in Con- 
cert Including Borodin’s “Steppes” 
—Musicale Aids Fund 


HONOLULU, Dec. 26.—The Honolulu 
Symphony of sixty-five players, under 
the new leadership of Rex Dunn, opened 
its second season on December 9 at the 
New Princess Theater. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was the major offering. 
Other numbers on the program were the 
“Ballet of the Sylphes’” from “The 
Damnation of Faust”; Borodin’s “Sketch 
from the Central Asian Steppes,” and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

Mr. Dunn, the new conductor, was 
formerly leader of the Seattle arereny 
and was in charge of music at 
Hague Peace Conference, his cantata for 
which, “The Peace Pipe,” has been pro- 
duced in several cities of the East. He 
won a conspicuous success. The next 
concert of the Honolulu Symphony will 
be given in February. 

The second of a series of musicales 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
of the Morning Music Club was given 
on Dec. 2 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Erdman. The program included 
vocal solos by Edith Woodward Warren, 
dialect readings by Mrs. Burt Adams 
Tower and other numbers by Lena Wal- 
bridge. 

A concert for the benefit of the loan 
fund of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club was given on Dec. 15 by 
the Johnson Studios at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Erdman, assisted by 
Leigha JoHantgen Blessing and Mrs. J. 
Donovan Flint, sopranos; Rosemary 
Karelle, violinist, and Dorothea D’Anton, 
interpretative dancer. Others taking part 
were:, Florence Booco Johnson and 
Bruce H. Johnson, pianists. 

MARGARET GESSLER. 





Louisville Choruses Present Soloists 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 26.—The Treble 
Clef Club of New Albany, presented a 
recent concert, with Dan Beddoe as 
soloist. Among the numbers given by 
the club were an arrangement of the 
Largo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony,” Old English songs and French 
and Russian folk numbers. The Louis- 
ville Male Chorus recently presented its 
third concert of 1925 in the Male High 
School Auditorium, with Fanny Cole 
Sample and John Dwight Sample as 
soloists. The “Improvviso” from “Che- 
nier,” was sung by Mr. Sample. 

JAMES G. THOMPSON. 
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Primitive Beat of Indian Music Is 


Mhirrored in New Quartet by Jacobi 


OUUUTNUAUAUULANALUUULETOAUGEUAUAAAANONANNHOOUUTERERTOAAAAOOOUAOOO UREA AL OOO AATTAU AUNT 


ESPITE the pioneer efforts of sev- 
eral devoted workers in the rich 


treasure-field of Indian music, this ab- 
original art has remained in large 
measure unappreciated by the white 
man. In the second suoscription concert 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, on Jan. 19, 
a new work by Frederick Jacobi, still 
in MS, and in part based on Indian 
themes, will have its first New York 
performance. In explaining the colorful 
folk-life which inspired this work in 
three movements—allegro furioso lento, 
and presto ritmico—Mr. Jacobi says: 

“Indian music has failed so far to 
make a deep impression on the civilized 
world. Perhaps the fault lies not in the 
music itself, but in us. Like all things 
new, Indian music seems at first to be 
chaotic and vague. It is only as one 
knows it better that it crystallizes and 
becomes definite. It seems at first to 
be monotonous. One finds later that, 
within its sphere, it expresses a variety 
of moods and that, rhythmically at least, 
it is often amazingly complex. 

“With the voice and the drum— 
melody and rhythm—the Indians have 
created music which is free and strong. 
It is music which intoxicates with the 
strength of its regular pulsation and 
excites with the suddenness of its un- 
expected vagaries. It is music which, 
in its crude way, has mastered the 
artistic principle of unity and contrast. 
And it is excellently constructed, for the 
Indians have a fine sense of design. 

“It is the music of a primitive race, 
limited, perhaps, in its scope and not, 
in our sense, emotionally warm. But 
has the supreme attribute of an intense 
and thrilling vitality—a fundamental 
and barbaric energy. And when one 
considers it in connection with the 
ritualistic dances, of which it is most 
often a part, it acquires a symbolic sig- 
nificance which is not unrelated to 
spiritual depth.” 

The second and last movements of this 
quartet are based on Indian themes. 
The themes in the second movement are 
taken from Natalie Curtis’ “The Indians’ 
Book.”” Those in the last movement were 
heard by the composer during a recent 
stay in New Mexico. They are parts of 
the ritualistic dances of the Indian 
Pueblos of Santa Clara and Tesuque— 
Rain Dances, Corn Dances, and War 
Dances, 

Concerning the song which the com- 
poser has used as the main theme of 
the second movement, Miss Curtis says: 

“Tuari (Young Eagle) is at work far 
from his native village. When asked 
for a song, he said: ‘I will sing you 


my own song that I sing to my wife.’ ” 
“But how can you smg to her when 
she is at home in Laguna and you are 
here?” 
The Pueblo youth stared at the ques- 





tion, then answered quietly: “I sing to 
her though I am far away, and she, 
too, sings to me. The meaning of my 
song is this: ‘I am here, working for 
you. Take care of yourself, and take 
care of the horses and the sheep and 
the fields.’ 


“Rain” 


“The principal theme in the last move- 
ment is part of the Rain Dance of the 
Pueblo of Santa Clara,” says Mr. Jacobi. 
“The prayer for rain is, naturally 
enough, the most common and the most 
ardent prayer among the Indians of the 
arid Southwest. The second theme is 
taken from the Navajo Dance, a non- 
religious social dance, of the Pueblo of 
Tesuque. It commemorates a legendary 
event in the history of the village. 

“In days past, so the story goes, the 
village was saved from an onslaught of 
the Navajos by the cleverness and 
bravery of its women. Accordingly, the 
dance is given by the women, who, dis- 
guised as Navajo warriors, even to the 
moustaches and beards, dance and sing 
what, to their recollection, is a series 
of Navajo songs. They dance all day, 
rhythmically and vigorously. 

“The third theme is a War Dance from 
the Pueblo of Santa Clara. Like most 
Indian War Dances, it is an extremely 
simple melody and very open and major 
in character.” 


LIEURANCES HONORED 


Lincoln Campfire Girls Present Silver 
Gift at Homecoming Concert 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 26.—One of the 
most largely attended concerts of the 
year was the “home-coming” event given 
by Thurlow and Edna Wooley Lieurance 
at the City Auditorium on Dec. 23. The 
concert was under the local management 
of the Axis Club, and at least a half- 
hour before the beginning of the pro- 
gram even standing room was all sold. 

The stage was_ set with Indian 
trophies, and Mr. Lieurance gave inter- 
esting data concerning the tribal cus- 
toms or melodies which formed the 
sources of the various songs as harmon- 
ized or idealized by himself and sung by 
Mrs. Lieurance. Demonstration and use 
of genuine Indian flutes added to the 
charm of the music. 

The glee clubs of the City High 
School, H. O. Ferguson, director, com- 
plimented Mr. Lieurance by singing sev- 
eral of his songs. 

At the close of the program, Mrs. 
Lieurance was presented with an an- 
tique silver Indian bracelet by Campfire 
Girls, who came to the stage. 

Fred Cardin, Indian violinist, assisted 
with obbligatos H. G. KINSCELLA. 


Dance Is Theme 
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“Sound Patterns Seenas New Ideal in Music 





RE sound patterns the order of the 
day? Will worth-while music of the 


future have nothing to do with emotional! 
expression or story-telling A very ac- 
tive theory, and one to be reckoned with, 
answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive. A slightly satirical piece of analy- 
sis is published in a recent issue of the 
Musical Quarterly, in an article by R. 
W. S. Mendl. The author says in part: 

“Why should Beethoven have bothered 
the rest of mankind with the story of 
his life in sound? What business had 
Berlioz or Strauss to make their art the 
mere bondmaiden of pictures and _ his- 
tory? Music is not merely capable of 
standing by itself. It is entitled to do 
so; it shall do so! 

“The popular superstition that music 
can have a religious significance is, when 
all is said, an illusion; certain rhythms 
and progressions have been used for 
ecclesiastical purposes so long that, by 
a pardonable but quite mistaken asso- 
ciation of ideas, we have come to believe 
that they are naturally adapted to them. 
The major chord seems cheerful only 
because your ear is getting the harmon- 
ics which it was expecting to get. Does 
the minor chord sound sad to you? 
Cheer up! It is only because, without 
knowing it, you had a craving for major 
harmonics and are disappointed subcon- 
sciously when you do not get what you 
wanted. 


Function to Be Beautiful 

“It really was a gigantic mistake ever 
to allow music to try to portray emo- 
tions or depict programs, because that 
sort of thing is foreign to its essence. 
All the great nineteenth-century masters 
were obviously on the wrong track. 
Bach went astray too, very often: fancy 
such a sensible fellow thinking it was 
part of music’s province to tell the story 
of the Passion or to voice the sentiments 
of mankind at Christmas! Handel was 
a most misguided man: he was actually 
fool enough to think that the music of 
his oratorios reflected the spirit of the 
words to which it was set. Haydn pre- 
sumably labored under the same delu- 
sion about his ‘Creation.’ Poor Mozart! 
How pathetic that he should have bowed 
before a false god! Why was not our 
modern musical Evangelist alive to point 
out to him, quite gently, that you cannot 
really compose a serenade to be sung be- 
neath a lady’s window, and that all you 
can do is to invent a ‘sound pattern,’ 
the rhythm of which fits the verse. And 
woe betide you if your music seems to 
have the character of a serenade: for 
then you have introduced something 
alien to the true nature of art. 
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“Most of us will agree that abstract 
music does exist. Instrumental music 
before Beethoven was very largely of 
this order. And now certain composers 
have started to write it again. That 
fact of itself neither condemns them as 
reactionary nor entitles them to the ac- 
clamations bestowed upon them in some 
quarters, for having reasserted the true 
character of the art. For music has but 
one ultimate function—to be beautiful. 
Those who can make beautiful music— 
be it pictorial, or emotional, or ‘abso- 
lute’—give the world what it seeks. The 
fact that certain colors are appropri- 
ately used in the design of a Persian rug 
does not mean that Raphael was stray- 
ing beyond the true province of the art 
of color, because he used the same ones 
to paint a picture of the Madonna. If 
to Schénberg and Stravinsky it is natu- 
ral to trace sound patterns rather than 
to tell stories or present human moods 
in music, we ask only that those patterns 
shall be beautiful. 

“Even if it were true that certain 
music seems religious merely through an 
association of ideas which has persisted 
through many generations, we should 
still want to know why the first com- 
poser who used those particular musical 
devices for church purposes selected 
them in preference to others. But of 
course it is really unthinkable that he 
consciously selected them at all. An art- 
ist is not a scientist. He writes what he 
feels, and if he be a musician and is in 
a religious mood he composes music 
which he and we feel to be devotional, 
because music is his language. 


A Debatable Theory 


“The theory that the natural, or the 
only, function of music is to present 
patterns in sound, suffers from the fatal 
objection that it is only a theory: it may 
be a plausible theory and it may also 
be useful as an ‘apologia’ for certain 
products that appear to have no other 
raison d’étre. But unfortunately for its 
advocates it is overwhelmingly contra- 
dicted by the facts of musical history. 
It is not much use assuring the music 
lovers of the world that music is, or 
ought to be, only sound patterns, when 
the vast majority of composers for the 
last few hundred years have evidently 
been using it for entirely different pur- 
poses. Nor do we dispose of the cheer- 
fulness of the major chord, as compared 
with the minor, merely by suggesting 
a possible scientific explanation of it. 
The psychological fact remains. A dis- 


turbance of your liver may account for 
your bad temper; but it is not identical 
with it. 


MMMM 


“It has often been pointed out that it 
is impossible to divide music up into 
categories by hard and fast boundaries: 
We cannot draw a rigid line between 
program music, absolute music, and emo- 
tional music. But although a great 
deal of the music—both ancient and mod- 
ern—which is said to be absolute, is 
tinged here and there with emotion, the 
making of sound patterns represents one 
important branch of the musical art. 
Whether music of this kind is capable 
of rising to the same heights of beauty 
as religious or emotional music, is an- 
other matter. We can apply the word 
‘sublime’ to the first movement of the 
Ninth Symphony or to some of Bach’s 
choruses, but hardly perhaps to a sound 
pattern, however beautiful it may be. 
And most of us would agree that Mozart 
is at his greatest when he is least ab- 
stract, as in the G Minor Symphony, the 
C Minor Fantasia, the Requiem, or the 
scene with the Commendatore just be- 
fore the end of ‘Don Giovanni.’ 


Absolute vs. Emotional Music 


“Nevertheless, after hearing a great 
deal of intensely emotional music, it may 
be almost as much of a relief to hear a 
beautiful piece of absolute music, as it 
is to breathe the fresh air of the country 
after some overwhelming human experi- 
ence. And it is, no doubt, this natural 
desire for contrast that has produced the 
sound patterns of the twentieth century. 
They are a reaction from the music of 
oe of Tchaikovsky, and of Scria- 

in. 

“The advocates of modern abstract 
music commonly assume that those who 
do not enjoy Stravinsky’s symphony for 
wind instruments or most of the cham- 
ber music which he composed between 
1918 and 1920, object to those works 
because they are ‘mere sound patterns.’ 
This is an illusion. They dislike these 
compositions because they find them 
ugly, and object as strongly to Schén- 
berg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire,’ which is not ab- 
stract music at all. There is no preju- 
dice against absolute music as such. On 
the contrary, most music-lovers take an 
unabated delight in sound patterns of 
the pre-Beethoven instrumentalists and 
in much _ twentieth-century absolute 
music, too. The beauty of such composi- 
tions as Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s Suite’ for 
strings, or his Fugal Concerto; of the 
Ravel Quartet; of the concerto for piano, 
tenor voice, strings, and percussion, com- 
posed by Arthur Bliss; of Percy Grain- 
ger’s ‘Mock Morris’; of Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for strings—is very 
largely abstract. 

“If the first and third pianoforte con- 
certi of Prokofieff fail to convince us, 


this has nothing to do with the fact 
that they are wholly devoid of emotion: 
our indifference to them is due to thei 
being the insignificant productions of a) 
essentially commonplace mind. 


Abstract Music Inadequate 


“Take any one of the ‘Planets’ o: 
Holst.. Each of them is a marvellou 
tone pattern. But each of them is als 
something more than that, and would b. 
something more even without the tit! 
to help us appreciate the composer’ 
thought. To put the ‘Planets’ in th 
same category as the ‘St. Paul’s Suit 
is simply to misunderstand Holst and in 
cidentally to underestimate the com 
poser, one of whose chief glories is hi 
truly amazing versatility. The ‘Color’ 
Symphony of Arthur Bliss, which of a!! 
works in this world might have been ex 
pected to be a succession of sound pat 
terns, was inspired by the impulse t 
express various aspects of human ex 
perience and character which are asso 
ciated with different colors: if we insist 
on regarding it all as absolute music. 
we miss the point just as fundamentally 
as if by a process of mental abstrac- 
tion we were to revel only in the cunning 
interweaving of parts in ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord’ and ignore its spiritual signifi 
cance altogether; or as if we could see 
nothing but an exquisite grouping oi 
colors in Botticelli’s ‘Spring.’ 

“There is, then, no reason to rush for- 
ward and shake a composer warmly by 
the hand on the ground that, by produc- 
ing naked sound matter, he is restoring 
music, like a long lost child, to the home 
of her parents, after her misguided ad- 
ventures amid the pictorial and emo- 
tional perils of the Nineteenth Century. 
The only question is, whether she is as- 
suming a shape which is in some way 
gratifying to our souls. The possibili- 
ties that are opened up along the path 
of absolute tone sensations are almost 
infinite. This direction has in fact, been 
explored less than the other highways 
and by-ways in the garden of sound. It 
may be that as the twentieth century 
rolls on, there will be many strange 
and, let us hope, many beautiful experi- 
ences of this kind in store for us, and 
that, human voices, as well as instru- 
ments, will be joined in the shifting 
kaleidoscope of musical patterns. 

“But other paths, besides, lie open to 
the musicians of the future.” 





Ethel Wright and Tom Fuson Appear 


Ethel Wright, mezzo-soprano, and 
Tom Fuson, tenor, appeared in a recital 
of duets and solos before the Chaminade 
Society recently. Brahms’ Wiegenlied, 
Schubert’s “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” 
and “Hark, Hark the Lark,” and num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Dalcroze, Carac- 

— and Clifford Page were among the 
uets. 
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Singer Forsook Dolls for Beethoven, 
and Butte Thought Her Strange Child! 
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bats cies is a tale told by the inhabi- 
tants of Butte about a little girl who 


was a very fascinating creature. Her 
name was Myra _ Mortimer—pretty 
name and pretty little girl, too—but it 
was difficult to understand her. While 
other children of Butte cut paper dolls 
out of magazines, Myra’s scissors were 
trimming the edges of photographs of 
great musicians, to be hung on the walls 
ot her room. And then when Christmas 

‘ame and the other little girls asked for 
dolls with eyes that opened and shut, 
Myra’s request was for a bust of Beet- 
hoven and one of Wagner to place on 
her book-case. But that is not all! In 
the book-case, there were no books of 
play- days and “When Patty Went to 
College” . only lives of musicians 
and grammars of foreign languages. 

“What will become of this exotic 
child?” every one wondered! 

Today time has told the story, but 
one must not jump into it without trac- 
ing briefly its odd development. In the 
first place, when Myra went to public 
school in Butte, she was forbidden by 
her father to sing below middle C and 
higher than the C above. (That was 
when Myra’s contemporaries were be- 
ing forbidden to eat more than one lolly- 


pop a day.) ; 
“There is no use in taking any 
chances, We shall see,” said Daniel 


Mortimer, her father, himself not a mu- 
sician, but a prominent printer, a crafts- 
man with a keen appreciation for art 
and music. And Mrs. Mortimer acqui- 
esced and likewise warned little Myra 
against straining her voice. So Myra 
turned to the piano instead. Her child- 
ish energy must find an outlet and so 
we see Myra pounding away at Bach and 
Beethoven—not pounding in the dis- 
agreeable sense of the word, but ex- 
hibiting a tremendous amount of force 
—so tremendous that all Butte could 
hear it. One by one the inhabitants 
advised Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer to give 
Myra a thorough musical education. 
She would indeed put old Butte right 
back on the front page. Incidentally 
Spokane wired that the world must 
not forget that Myra was born in Wash- 
ington! 


Studied Piano in Childhood 


So Myra was sent to Cleveland to 
specialize in piano. She was naturally 
thrilled, with one reservation—if only 
she would not have to study Chopin in 
Cleveland. And her first letter home 
announced sadly that Ohio teachers were 
unfortunately also fond of nocturnes 


and etudes.. And then Myra’s little 
“pinky” finger broke one day—perhaps 
in rage at Chopin. She would not be 
able to play the piano any more that 
term. Should they send her home? No, 
her teacher said it would not do any 
harm to let her fill in the time with 
voice lessons and languages. Myra 
loved languages but insisted that she 
could not sing a note. 

“Then hum for me,” was her teacher’s 
reply. Reluctantly Myra hummed a 
little Scotch tune that she and her 
“Daddy Daniel” used to sing on Sunday 
afternoons together. 

The teacher was spellbound. “You 
have | been wasting time with piano les- 
sons,” she said. “You are indeed clever 
to the finger tips, but your real gift of 
expression is in your voice.” And so 
Myra started from the beginning and 
studied hard so that she would have 
several songs ready to sing for Mother 
and Father when she went home for 
her vacation. The Mortimers’ favorite 
aria was “He Shall Feed His Flock Like 
a Shepherd” from “Messiah.” Myra put 
all the finishing touches on that and 
took it home for Christmas. And when 
she went back to school she sang in re- 
citals and with the Fortnightly Musical 
Club of Cleveland. It was then that the 
fairy godmother entered the scene and 
made it possible for Myra to study with 
the best teachers and later to go abroad. 


” 


A Specialist in Languages 


Another phenomenon of the case of 
Myra Mortimer was the language com- 
plex—and in particular her specialty. 
Mrs. Mortimer is American, of English 
and Norwegian extraction; Mr. Morti- 
mer is Scotch and English, and Myra 
specialized in German. On the night of 





© Apeda 
Myra Mortimer, American Contralto 


her début in Berlin, last Oct. 1, Germans 
marvelled at an American contralto 
singing their language so well. She had 
learned Dutch, too—and her first ap- 
pearance this fall caused a similar as- 
tonishment on the part of Dutch citi- 
zens. 

Since her début in Berlin, Myra Morti- 
mer has had twenty-five appearances in 
Germany, Holland and Austria. 

Sailing on the Homeric on Dec. 23, she 
is due to arrive in this country shortly 
and will begin her first tour under the 
management of George Engles. Boston 
will have the initial opportunity to hear 
her in Jordan Hall on Jan. 23 and she 
will give her first New York recital on 
Jan, 25, the second on Feb. 17 and the 
third in Carnegie Hall on March 19. 
Her Chicago début is scheduled for Feb. 


~ Wer accompanist will be Coenraad V. 


Bos. 





Indiana Musicians Meet 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., Dec. 26.—Sixty- 
five visiting delegates attended the 
recent convention of Music Clubs of the 
Columbus District. Mrs. Ralph J. 
Edwards, president of the Shelbyville 
Music Study Club, presided. State of- 
ficers attending were Verna Palmer 
Sterling, Hazel Simmons Steele, Mrs. 
Henry Schurman, Mrs. Roy Pile, and 
Mrs. Charles M. Jones. Community 
singing was led by Mrs. Harry Moberly. 
Mrs. Alfred Aumann played the organ. 
A trio made up of Velva Warble, vio- 
linist; John Duffy, cornetist, and Mrs. 
Aumann, pianist, played also. Members 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
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“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrar 





April 16th, 1922 


the East Side held a meeting at which 
a movement was started to organize an 
orchestra of boys and girls in the 
schools. H. EUGENE HAL. 





Philadelphia Chamber Music Trio Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—Three trios 


for violin, ’cello and piano comprised the 
program played for the members of the 
Chamber Music Association in the 
Bellevue Stratford on a recent Sunday 
by the sterling organization made up of 
Thaddeus Rich, Hans Kindler and Ellis 
Clark Hammann. The classicism of the 
Mozart in C was finely realized. The 
other numbers were the Arensky Trio 
in D Minor and the Brahms in C. 


“LADY OF SHALOTT”’ 
SUNG IN PORTLAND 


Federation Prize Cantata 
Given by Chorus—De 
Gogorza Heard 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 26.—Charles 
Bennett’s cantata, “Lady of Shalott,” 
which won a prize offered by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, was 


the principal number in a program 
given by the Fernwood Chorus, led by 
Edith Collais Evans. The soloists were 
Mrs. A. Monroe Saunders, soprano; 
Waldemar Hollenstein, baritone; Mrs. 
L. W. Waldorf, violinist, and Evelyn 
Ewart McNary, pianist. 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, with 
Hazel Winslow as accompanist, sang at 
the auditorium, under the direction of 
Ww. T. Pangle, on Dec. 18. A Massenet 
aria, and English, German and Spanish 
songs disclosed mellow opulence of tone. 
Six encores were granted after a score 
of recalls. 

The MacDowell Club chorus, led by 
W. H. Boyer, with May Van Dyke Hard- 
wick at the piano, appeared at the mid- 
December session of the MacDowell 
Club. Mrs. Charles C. Welker, soprano, 
accompanied by Eulah Mitchell Carroll, 
was heard in solos. ‘Freischiitz” was 
chosen for the meeting of the Opera 
Study Class of this club by Phyllis 
Wolfe, director. Participating in the 
illustrations were Mrs. Henry W. Metz- 
ger and Mrs. Ray H. Yeoman, sopranos; 
Arthur Johnson, tenor, and Ella Connell 
Jesse, pianist. 

Maude Owens Campbell was the chair- 
man for the Monday Musical Club ap- 
preciation class, presenting Mrs. L. W. 
Rourke, Mrs. Scott Kent and the sextet 
of the ‘club, with Lillis Banning at the 
piano. 

The Reed College chorus, under Alice 
Johnson, was heard in municipal concert 
on Dec. 20. Soloists were Blanche Wil- 
liams Segersten, soprano; J. Ross Fargo, 
tenor; Mildred Waldron, pianist, and 
Frederick W. Goodrich, organist. 

The semi-annual appearance of the 
St. Helen’s Hall Glee Club, under Mabel 
Hall Smith, interested attendants on 
Dec. 16. Solos were played by Geraldine 
Blodgett and Elizabeth Kaser, pianists, 
and Mildred Roberts, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. John J. Roberts. 

Genevieve Baum Gaskins has been ap- 
pointed northwest province president of 
the National Association of Dunning 
Teachers. Beulah Cheevers gave a dem 
onstration in teaching before the Dun 
ning Club at the Carrick Studios. 
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UZANNE KEENER, who first 

came into the limelight as a 
coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be presented 
next season in a novelty “‘costume 
recital,” employing four changes 
in the course of her program, She 
will appear in a Scandinavian folk- 
costume, a gown of the Louis XVI 
period, a modern English gown 
and an ultra-modern Paris con- 
ceit. Miss Keener has signed a 
three-year contract with Concert 
Direction Calvin M. Franklin, who 
has already booked a western tour 
of twenty concerts through Hor- 
ner and Witte of Kansas City, for 
1926-27. Additional eastern dates 
for this season include State Col- 
lege, Pa., Rockville Centre, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Winchester, 
Mass. 











Master Institute Student Is Soloist with 
Schola Cantorum 


Clarence Boxhill, a scholarship student 
of the Master Institute of United Arts, 
where he is studying with Alberto Bim- 
boni, was one of the soloists in the con- 
cert given by the Schola Cantorum last 
week in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Boxhill is 
a Canadian, and has a lyric voice of 
much beauty. Mr. Boxhill will be heard 
shortly in a program at the Institute. 








Edwin Swain to Make Recital Début 


Edwin Swain, American baritone, who 
has been heard in New York as soloist 
with the Oratorio Society and in joint 
concerts with other artists, will make 
his New York recital début on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 2, in Aeolian Hall. He 
will be assisted at the piano by Ralph 
Douglass. 


Witmark Black and White Notes 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York pub- 
lishers, have started a contest for music 
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clerks and music dealers all over the 
country which they call the “Know the 
Series” contest. A booklet has been pre- 
pared containing extracts from forty 
songs of the Black and White Series; 
thirty-one being excerpts from the music 
and nine being excerpts from the lyrics. 
The idea is to fill in the exact words 
that belong under each of the thirty-one 
melodic extracts, and then the melody 
notes that correspond to the lyric ex- 
tracts given. That a thorough study 
can first be made of the forty songs in 
question, Witmark’s has issued minia- 
ture copies of these songs, and they are 
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sent out to the enrolled 
It is also necessary to give the title, 
composer and lyricist of each song, and 
then choose what are, in the contestant’s 
estimation, the ten best prospective sell- 
ers in the group, with reasons for such 
a choice. Five hundred dollars in cash 
prizes are to be awarded. The judges 
of the contest, which closes Feb. 15, are 
William J. Dougherty of Music Trades, 
B. B. Wilson of the Music Trade Review, 
Alfred Human, former managing editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA, Alvin L. Schmoe- 
ger of the Musical Courier, and Adrian 
Boylston of Music Trade News. 
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Carlos Salzedo, harpist, plays in Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., on Jan. 7. 
Se 2s. 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, will be heard 
in Coatesville, Pa., on Jan. 11. 
. 6 
Sophie Braslau will be heard in Provi- 
dence on Jan. 3 and in Newburyport on 


Jan. 8. 
* * * 


Claire Dux starts her fifth consecutive 
American concert tour in Lincoln, Neb., 
on Jan. 5. 

* * oe 

Ruth Rodgers will be heard in recital 
in Aeolian Hall, on Jan. 12, with Charles 
Albert Baker at the piano. 

+ * * 

Ernst von Dohnanyi has been engaged 
for a piano recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, on Jan. 15. 

ef 2 

Gitta Gradova is to play in Hagers- 
town, Md., on Jan. 5 and in Duluth on 
Jan. 12. Her second New York recital 
of the season is scheduled for Jan. 24. 

a 


The New York String Quartet plays 
in Bloomfield, N. J., on Jan. 5, in Grand 
Rapids on Jan. 8 and in Peoria on Jan. 
14. Ba * * 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, makes her 
first Eastern appearance of the season 
on Jan. 4 at the Philadelphia Monday 
Morning Musicales. 

ok * * 

Efrem Zimbalist plays with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Brooklyn on Jan. 
3 and with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
on Jan. 7 and 8. 

* * * 

Ruth Breton, violinist, is scheduled to 
appear in Duluth on Jan. 3, in Fergus 
Falls on Jan. 6 and in Syracuse on Jan. 
13. On Jan. 15 she plays in Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 

* * A 

Before rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Karin Branzell, Swed- 
ish contralto, will make a short concert 
tour. She sings in Savannah on Jan. 
4, in New Orleans on Jan. 6, and in New 
York on Jan. 8. 

* 


Wanda _ Landowska, harpsichordist, 
will play with Willem Mengelberg and 
twenty-two members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Hotel Roosevelt Musi- 
cales on Jan. 2. A private recital is 
dated for Jan. 3. A short tour of the 
Middle West follows. 

ok /* + 

En route to the Pacific Coast, Sigrid 
Onegin sings in Phoenix on Jan. 2. Her 
Coast début is in Los Angeles on Jan. 
5, with concerts in San Diego on Jan. 
7, Pasadena on Jan. 8, San Francisco 
on Jan. 10, Oakland on Jan. 12 and 


Sacramento on Jan. 13. 
+ + * 


* * 


Among recent engagements made for 
Paul Kochanski, violinist, for January 
are recitals in Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 12; 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 13; Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 17; with the Portland Symphony 
on Jan. 25, and a concert in Eugene, 
Ore., on Jan. 27. 

. * * 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will give 
a recital in Boston on Jan. 9, to be 
followed by a second western tour, with 
an appearance, among others, before the 
Monday Musical Club, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Miss Vreeland will give her an- 


nual New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 15. 


Esther Dale, soprano, gave a Boston 
recital in Jordan Hall on Dec. 17. 

oR ob 

Weyland Echols, tenor, sang for the 
Tuesday Musicales of Detroit on Dec. 8. 

* +‘ ok 

Frederick Millar, bass, was heard with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
in “Messiah” on Dee. 20 and 21. 

x *« * 

Lewis James, tenor, sang in’ “Messiah” 
with the Apollo Club of Chicago on 
Dec. 21. 

* * x 

John Corigliano, American 
will appear in concert in 
Mass., on Jan. 31. 

ok * . 

Allen McQuhae has been engaged to 
sing the tenor réle in “Elijah” at the 
annual Spartansburg Music Festival to 
be given on May 5. 

- &.. 2 

Maria Kurenko has been engaged for 
the mid-winter concert of the Eaton 
Choral Club of Toronto, at Massey Hall, 
on Feb. 27. 


violinist, 
Brockton, 


* * * 

Myra Hess, pianist, is at present ap- 
pearing in Europe, and was engaged to 
play with the Colonne Orchestra in 
Paris on Jan. 3, under Gabriel Pierné. 

i a 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, exponent of 
lieder and ballades will be introduced to 
this country next March in two New 
York recitals. 

* * * 

Rhys Morgan, tenor, gave a recital in 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa., re- 
cently and instead of the sixteen songs 
listed sang twenty-nine numbers. 

. * - 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, who has 
been singing in the West, inaugurates 
her Eastern season with a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 3. 

* * ” 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged by the St. 
Patrick’s Ladies’ Assembly of Brockton, 
Mass., for a concert at the City Theater, 


on Jan. 31. 
* * - 


The Woman’s Committee of the St. 
Louis Symphony recently gave a mem- 
bership tea at the home of Mrs. Oscar 
Johnson, that city, in honor of Florence 
Easton, the soprano soloist of the cur- 
rent pair of concerts by the orchestra. 


* o* +” 
A contract was signed last week by 
Lewis James, American tenor, with 


Haensel and Jones, whereby the latter 
are to represent Mr. James in arranging 
for concert appearances’ beginning 
July 1, next. 

* * * 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, which 
has appeared in numerous colleges and 
universities throughout the country on 
its present tour, has been engaged for 
a concert in Urbana, IIl., under the aus- 
pices of the University of Illinois Cho- 
ral Society. 

* * * 

Vicente Ballester, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, has been assigned as solo- 
ist with the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony for a concert in Kansas City on 
Feb. 15. On Feb. 5 Mr. Ballester will 
give a joint recital with Ruth Joan in 
Kingston, N. Y., and on Jan. 29 will 
appear in a joint operatic costume re- 
cital with Maria Kurenko, in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 
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OUR important engagements 

fulfilled with prominent orato- 
rio societies, those of Reading, 
Schenectady, New Britain and 
Jersey City, in one week is the 
achievement of Wendell Hart, 
American tenor. Mr. Hart’s en- 
gagements include those with the 
New York Symphony at Chautau- 
qua, in “Messiah”; Columbia Uni- 
versity Choral Society, in “King 
Olaf”; Spartanburg Festival, in 
“Carmen”; Hartford Choral So- 
ciety, in “Messiah”; Syracuse 
University Choral Society; Lowell 


Masonic Choir; Orange Musical 
Art Society; Richmond Va., and 
others. 











Second Season of Roosevelt Recitals 
Anounced 

The Roosevelt recitals, a series of 
afternoon concerts which were intro- 
duced at the Hotel Roosevelt last win- 
ter, will open their second season on 
Jan. 2. There will be eight concerts 
in the course, during January, Febru- 
ary, March and April. Willem Mengel- 
berg, with twenty-two men from ‘the 
New York Philharmonic, and Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist, will appear 
at the opening recital. On Jan. 15, there 
will be Elly Ney, pianist, returned from 
a European tour, with Tamaki Miura, 
Japanese soprano; Hulda _ Lashanska, 
soprano; Frederick Millar, British bass; 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; Wey- 
land Echols, tenor; Louis Graveure, 
baritone; Josef Szigeti, violinist; Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano; Ignace Hilsburg, 
pianist; Tito Schipa, tenor; Rozsi 
Varady, ’cellist; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
will appear later. The recitals are 
under the management of Beckhard and 
Macfarlane. 


Ethel Leginska To Conduct Again 


Since Ethel Leginska conducted the 
New York Symphony last season, she 
has led other orchestral forces, notably 
at the Hollywood Bowl, in August, and 
in Boston during November. Her second 
New York appearance as_ orchestra 
leader will be on Sunday evening, Jan. 
3, at Aeolian Hall, where she will con- 
duct eighty members of the New York 
Philharmonic. 


Felix Salmond Changes Recital Date 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, announces that 
his next appearance, which will be his 
first New York recital in two years, and 
in which Ernst von Dohnanyi and Henry 
Hadley have arranged to take part in 
the performance of their own works, 
will take place, at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 
6 

Cherniavskys to Tour West 

After their second New York recital 
of the season, on Jan. 5, the Cherni- 
avsky Trio will begin an extended West- 
ern tour, appearing in Indianapolis, 
Bowling Green State Normal College, 
Chicago, Boulder University, and in Wy- 
oming. In February they go South. 
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Roxy’s new “gang” numbers four of 
Estelle Liebling’s pupils among its mem- 
bers, Beatrice Belkin, Anne Balthy, 
Dorothy Miller and Celia Branz. Olive 
Cornell of the Liebling studios has just 
been engaged for her third consecutive 
week at the Missouri Theater in St. 
Louis. At the Cameo Theater in New 
York recent soloists have been the 
Misses Glass, Patricia O’Connell, Balthy 
and Belkin. Jessica Dragonette has been 
engaged by the Shuberts for the leading 
role in the “Student Prince.” Louise 
Wright has been engaged by Milton 
Aborn for the leading réle in “Firefly.” 
Miss Branz is fulfilling reengagements 
in Attleboro and New Bedford. Anne 
Yago has been engaged to sing with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company in 
February. Florence Leffert will be the 
soloist at the New York concert of Ary 
van Leenwen, flutist. The Liebling Trio 
sang at the Mosque Theater, Newark, 
during the week of Dec. 1. John Coast 
has been chosen to play Tarnitz in the 
London “Student Prince” Company, the 
role he created in the New York produc- 
tion. Mary Liela Patterson has been 
engaged for the part of the Princess in 
the “Student Prince” Company. 

* * * 


Vivian Hart, artist from the Kliban- 
sky Studio, received a hearty welcome 
at the concert of the Rubinstein Club 
on Dec. 10. William R. Chapman, di- 
rector, reéngaged her for another con- 
cert on Feb. 16, as well as for the Maine 
Music Festival. She appeared at the 
Embassy Club on Dee. 15. Lottice Howell 
made a splendid impression at her first 
appearance as prima donna for the 
“Music Box Review” in Chicago. Anna 
Prinz was applauded for her singing at 
the banquet of the Industrial Fibre Com- 
pany in New York. Fauna Gressier, 
who made a successful appearance at 
the Mosque Theater, Newark, has been 
engaged for a tour of twelve weeks with 
Murray Anderson’s production. Fannye 


IN NEW YORK STUDIOS 











Block was soloist at a concert in the 
McAlpin Hotel on Dec. 11. Cyril Pitts 
and Louise Smith will be heard in a 
concert at the Institute of Applied Music. 
Louis Hann has been engaged to sing 
at St. Stevens Church, New York. Kath. 
Ray will appear at the Shubert’s pro- 
duction at the Century Roof Theatre, 
“A Night in Paris.” Alveda Lofgren 
has been substituting at the Flatbush 
Congregational Church in_ Brooklyn. 
Sudworth Frazier is on tour with the 
Shubert Company of “The Student 
Prince.” Anne Eliott was substituting 
at the Huguenot Church, Pelham, N. Y. 
Mr. Klibansky’s next pupil concert will 
be on Jan. 14 in the Auditorium of the 
¥. B &. A. 
* * ok 

Laura E. Morrill gave her second 
studio musicale on Dec. 20. Taking part 
were Merle Hartwell, who sang “Re- 
joice Greatly” from “Messiah,” and 
numbers by Terry, Miller and John 
Barnes Wells; Robert Sherwood, who 
was heard in “The Gentle Creature,” 
by Handel; “Passing By”; “Le Cor,” by 
Flegier, and Huhn’s “The Great Fare- 


well,” and Inez Quick, who sang works’ 


of Paradies, Oliver, and La Forge’s 
“Song of the Open.” All were in excel- 
lent voice and gave pleasure to the large 
number of guests present. Other pupils 
of Mrs. Morrill who are appearing pro- 
fessionally are George Phelps, who has 
a leading réle in the “Our Girl’ com- 
pany touring the South; Edith Priscilla 
McCoy, who sang at a concert in Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., on Dee. 21, and Grace Mott, 
who is soloist at the Christian Science 
Church, Huntington, I. | 


The La Forge-Berumen Studios will 
give a concert in Steinway Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 10. Among those 
who will appear are Ern Ballard, pi- 
anist, and Gil Valeriano, young Spanish 
tenor. The regular La Forge-Berumen 
noonday musicale will be given in 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 22. 





Diomed P. Avlonitis Pupils In Concert 


A concert by pupils of Diomed P. 
Avlonitis and assisting professional art- 
ists was given in Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall on Dec. 20. Mr. Avlonitis has 
an orchestra and also a quartet, the 
latter composed of Josephine, Anthony 
and Anna Muratori and Raymond Miligi, 
who performed Hoffman’s “O Belle 
Nuit.” Violin solos by Godard and De 
Beriot were played by Celaides Damas- 
cus, Mascagni’s Intermezzo by John 
Coughlin, the “Gondellied” of Bohm by 
Lucy Porcelli, Simonetti’s Romance by 
Constantine Synodis, and  Severn’s 
“Polish” Dance by Frank  Prigoda. 
Anna Marie McGowen played a piano 
number by Lange. The artists were 
Loretto O’Connell, pianist, heard in two 
numbers of Liszt; Angelo Tantis, flutist; 
Dorothy Sinnott, contralto; Barnett 
Albert, bass; Ruth Bloom, soprano, and, 
finally, Mr. Avlonitis, who played 
“Gitana” by Kreisler and “Hejre Kati” 
by Hubay. 0. -F. 





Burnham Pupil Plays in Philadelphia 


Sally Caskin, pupil of Thuel Burnham, 
gave a recital last week in Philadelphia, 
before a distinguished audience. This 
was her first recital there since last sea- 
son, when she appeared with orchestra. 
Miss Caskin opened her program with 
the “Pastorale’” Sonata of Beethoven, 
followed by two Beethoven dances and 
a Schubert Impromptu. From the be- 
ginning it was evident that a player of 
unusual talent was at the keyboard. Her 
second group was composed entirely of 
Chopin. Here again her technical facil- 
ities and her musical reactions were un- 
commonly mature. Her interpretations 
were poetic and her tone pure and deep. 
Miss Caskin’s last groun was made up 
of the moderns, Nemorowsky, Debussy, 
MacDowell, Cyril Scott and Palmgren. 


Ernest R. Ball Concert Given in Missouri 


A unique concert was given on Dec. 
6 at the Missouri Athletic Association 
of St. Louis, under the auspices of Eu- 
genia Getner, vocal teacher of that city. 
The entire program was devoted to the 
works .of Ernest R. Ball, American 
ballad-writer, and among those included 
were “IT Never Knew How Much God 
Gave to Me,” “Little Road,” “In the Gar- 
den of My Heart,” “Love Me and the 
World Is Mine,” “A Little Bit of 


Heaven,” “Mother Machree,” “I’ll Forget 
You,” “Who Knows?,” “Till the Sands 


of the Desert Grow Cold,” “The Night 
Wind,” “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” 
and a few of his newer works, such as 
“Mother! Oh My Mother,” “West of the 
Great Divide,” ‘My Hour,” and “I 
Promise You.” The soloists were Rose 
Mortimer Cox, St. Louis soprano, and J. 
Glenn Lee, tenor. 





Helen Teschner Tas to Give Series 


A series of three violin recitals will be 
given in Steinway Hall by Helen Tesch- 
ner Tas, with the assistance of Arthur 
Loesser at the piano. The first is for 
Jan. 4, the second Feb. 19 and the third 
on March 26. The first performance in 
America of Louis Gruenberg’s Second 
Sonata for violin and piano will be fea- 
tured on the second program. Mme. Tas 
played this sonata in Paris with Daniel 
Lazarus for a group of musicians in the 
offices of La Revue Musicale. While in 
Paris, she played Gruenberg’s First Son- 
ata on a recital program. Last March, 
Mme. Tas and Mr. Loesser performed 
the Second Sonata for the American 
Music Guild in the rooms of the Bee- 
thoven Association. Other compositions 
to be heard in the series are a Nardini 
concerto, one of the Bach flute sonatas 
arranged for violin, a sonata by Bach 
for violin alone, a Haydn sonata, the 
Chausson Poéme, the Fauré Sonata and 
two by Beethoven. 





Pleasing Program at Warner’s Theater 


At Warner’s Theater this week the 
screen version of “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” is being shown. Herman Heller 
and his “orchestra of versatile soloists” 
play excerpts from “La Bohéme.” Joseph 
Turin, tenor, and Louise Bavé, colora- 
tura soprano, sing the duet from 
“Lucia.” “On the Road to Mandalay,” 
a beautiful scenic picture, is then 
screened and is followed by an elaborate 
presentation. An atmosphere prologue 
“The Spirit of the Fan,” a fantasy con- 
ceived by Lina Basquette Warner, is the 
presentation arranged by Herman Heller 
with the assistance of Lina Basquette 
Warner. 


Charles T. Tittmann Sings in “Messiah” 


Owing to concert engagements, 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, 
was obliged to cancel his scheduled ap- 
pearance in “Romeo and Juliet” with 
the Washington Opera Company when, 
owing to Conductor Samassoud’s illness, 
the opera was postponed from Nov. 30 
to Dec. 8. Mr. Tittmann went South on 


Dec. 4 and gave a recital for the Masons 
in Scottish Rite Hall, Charlotte, N. C., 
with Edwin M. Steckel as pianist and 
accompanist. During the rest of that 
week he gave recitals in Gastonia, Con- 
cord and Lenoir, N. C., and later sang 
in “Messiah” at the Greenville College 
for Women, Greenville, N. C. 





Many Dates Booked for Shattuck 


Immediately after the _ holidays, 
Arthur Shattuck will be called upon to 
fill a number of piano engagements 
booked by his manager, Margaret Rice 
of Milwaukee. On Jan. 10 Mr. Shattuck 
will play in the artist course given in 
Oshkosh; on the 11th under the auspices 
of the Apollo Club at Janesville; on the 
13th in the course sponsored by Lawrence 
Conservatory at Appleton; on the 15th 
and 16th as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony in Chicago; on the 18th at 
Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac; on the 18th 
and 30th with the Cleveland Orchestra 
at Cleveland. On Feb. 2 Mr. Shattuck 
—"™ his New York recital at Aeolian 

all. 





Anna Fitziu to Sing with Glee Clubs 


Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and formerly of 
the Metropolitan, will be soloist with the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America in 
their concert of Feb. 6 in New York. The 
program will be given by the chorus of 
1200 male singers at the 71st Regiment 
Armory. Twenty-five glee clubs of the 
Metropolitan District and near-by states 
will make up the chorus, under Walter 
Damrosch. One of Miss Fitziu’s latest 
suecesses with the Chicago Opera has 
been her performance of Desdemona in 
“Otello.” 








Barrére and Richards to Collaborate 


George Barrére, flutist, and Lewis 
Richards, harpsichordist, will play all of 
the Bach sonatas for those instruments 
in the salon of Steinway Hall on three 
successive Sunday evenings, beginning 
Jan. 17. This is to be the first time that 
such a cycle has been given in New 
York. The recitals will not be confined 
to Bach, however, for it is planned to 
include other classics and several mod- 
ern works. Following the cycle Mr. 
Richards will make a transcontinental 
tour and early in the spring the Bar- 
rére Ensemble and Little Symphony will 
also make its annual visit to the Pacific 
Coast. 





Yeatman Griffith Artist in California 


John Claire Monteith, baritone, sang 
“Messiah” in the holiday production 
given by the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. Mr. Monteith who is a Yeatman 
Griffith artist and exponent, after two 
years in New York with this teacher, 
is now permanently located in his new 
studio at 625 South Virgil Avenue, Los 
Angeles. He sang in “The Creation” 
with the Salt Lake Oratorio Society on 
his way west. 


Helen Yorke Sings at Rialto 


The program at the Rialto Theater 
opens with the overture “Morning, Noon 
and Night in Vienna,” by von Suppe, 
with Willy Stahl conducting. Helen 
Yorke, soprano, sings the aria from 
“The Barber of Seville’; Hy. C. Geis, 
at the organ, plays a Christmas novelty, 
and the Hicks Brothers play banjo syn- 
copations. The stage divertissements 
are entertaining aside from the novel 
way in which they are presented. Oliver 
Strunk and C. Herbert MacAhan give 
the regular accompaniments. 


Los Angeles Club Will Hear Gustlin 


The Saint Cecelia Club of Los An- 
geles, is presenting Clarence Gustlin, 
pianist, and American opera lecturer, be- 
fore its members and invited guests on 
the afternoon of Jan. 4. This will be 
the first club to hear Mr. Gustlin’s pres- 
entation of the new Cadman opera, “A 
Witch of Salem.” Mr. Gustlin leaves 
immediately after this performance 
to fill several months’ engagements 
throughout the East and South. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Active in N. Y. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, played 
at a special service at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York, commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Montgomery 
Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, and 
again the following evening in the Grand 
Lodge room, Masonic Lodge, a continua- 
tion of the same celebration. At these 
events Miss Gunn played numbers by 
Schubert, Wagner, Tartini, Fibich, Ries, 
Valdez and Kreisler. 


ORGANIZATION APPEARS 





Sinsheimer Quartet Plays in Private, 
Assisted by Léon Rothier 


A concert was given by the Sinsheimer 
Quartet at the home of Mrs. Jacob 
Wertheim on the evening of Dec. 11, 
assisted by Léon Rothier, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The program included Dvorak’s Quar- 
tet in F and Beethoven’s Theme and 
Variations, both played with genuine 
artistry. There were several extras by 
the quartet and solos by Mr. Rothier 
chosen from the works of Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Tosti, Bridge and Grainger. The 
audience was highly appreciative. The 
Quartet’s next appearance is scheduled 


for Jan. 21 at the home of Mrs. Arthur 
Strasser. 





Arturo Vita Moves Studio to New York 


When Agide Jacchia of the Boston 
Conservatory heard Ida Werby, a gradu- 
ate of that institution, make her début 
in Italy as Mimi in “La Bohéme,” he 
offered her Italian teacher, Arturo Vita, 
a contract to teach in the Boston Con- 
servatory. Some of Mr. Vita’s pupils 
persuaded him to accept the offer and 
followed him to America. Among them 
are Christine Wilcox, who made success- 
ful appearances in Palermo; Marie Wil- 
liams, who sang leading roéles in Italy 
under the name of “Scotti,” and appeared 
in concerts in her native Scotland; Judith 
Litante of London, who will interpret 
Casella’s songs here at his request; Ber- 
nice Whall, and Zara Cellini. Other 
professionals who have studied with Mr. 
Vita are John Sample, tenor of La 
Seala; Joseph Kallenberg, leading tenor 
of the Cologne Opera, and _ Sergei 
Radamsky, now in America. 





Leff Pouishnoff Sails For America 


Leff Pouishnoff Russian pianist who 
played in America last season has sailed 
for these shores on the Franconia and 
is due to arrive on Jan. 6. He will give 
his first recital in the Town Hall on 
Jan. 10, and on Feb. 23 he will play the 
Rachmaninoff C Minor Concerto with the 
State Symphony under Alfredo Casella. 
Mr. Pouishnoff will make a tour extend- 
agg far west as Chicago and St. 
ouis. 


Robeson and ‘Brown “to Open Tour in 
New York 


Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown, 
who sing Negro spirituals, will open 
their concert season on Tuesday night, 
Jan. 6, in the Town Hall at 8:30. This 
will be the first concert of their trans- 
continental tour, which embraces practi- 
cally every large city in the East, North 
and West, with a few special appear- 
ances in Canada. The tour will take 
about four months, and the entire direc- 


tion is under James B. Pond of the Pond 
Bureau. 





“Four Centuries” Illustrated by Gauthier 


Eva Gauthier’s annual New York song 
recital will be given in Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 9, beginning at 9 o’clock. This 
year Mme. Gauthier presents “Four 
Centuries of Song,” ranging from manu- 
script airs of Monteverdi and Scarlatti 
to new compositions by Ravel. Her 
accompanist is Celius Dougherty, and 
there will be additional accompaniments 
by violin, oboe d’amore and French horn 
soloists. 





Vreeland to Give Boston Recital 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will give 
a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, on Jan. 
9. This will be her first recital in that 
city, although she has appeared there 
as soloist on numerous occasions with 
the Handel and Haydn Society in “Mes- 
siah,” with the People’s Choral Union, 
the Apollo Club and the Federated Glee 
Clubs. On Nov. 22 and 23, Miss Vree- 
land was soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


Jacobi and Fuchs to Play Sonatas 


Irene Jacobi, pianist, and Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, will give a sonata re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 28, playing, among other works, 
the Ernest Bloch Sonata. Miss Jacobi 
has taken part frequently in chamber 
music concerts in New York and in the 
West. Mr. Fuchs was heard recently in 
Aeolian Hall, where he has given sev- 
eral recitals in recent years. 
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By JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


PEAKING of popular 
music,” said the man in 
the corner with the 
Italian briar_ pipe, 
“there is nothing in the 
nature of organ music 

that seems to have an enduring hold 

for us today—I mean human inter- 
est, of course. It is, I am sorry to 
say, the same with the great com- 
posers of any school. Let us ask any- 
one, generally speaking, what Rubin- 
stein wrote; and he will cite the 

Melody in F; Schumann—the answer 

will be, almost methodically, the ‘Trau- 

merei’; in the case of Sullivan, the ‘Lost 

Chord,’ of course; of Raff, the Cavatina; 

of Schubert, inevitably, the ‘Ave Maria.’ 

“To add Gounod to the short list of 
our immortals, it is very hard to say 
that he has really contributed anything. 

Gounod, however great he may have 

been, is simply taking his place. We 

now understand that he was at his best 
what I might call ‘a dance composer’— 
recall the wonderful music in ‘Faust.’ 

“So far as religious music is con- 
cerned, we have had practically nothing 
since Bach, that is, if,” said he, taking 
his pipe from his mouth, “there is really 
any such a thing in any technical sense, 
as religious music. I am not alone,” he 
continued, “in my contention, that there 
is no such thing. 





Many Religious Expressions 


“Religious music, more than any other 
branch of the art, is simply and con- 
cretely the translation of the soul of the 
individual. Bach thunders on his clavi- 
chord the’ spirit of Martin Luther; other 
churchmen have given us echoes of 
monastic chimes: to the devout Roman 
to this day the Gregorian chant is the 
only true spiritual echo. Every church- 
man seeks the strain which seems best 
to interpret his own inspirational spirit, 
which makes, in the endeavor to effect a 
concrete whole, a pure discord! 

“It reminds me of the old saying: 


“Man with a Pi 
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‘When doctors do agree, the patient 
dies,’ and to make a broader incension,” 
said he, applying a fresh light to his 
beloved briar, “I somehow inevitably re- 
call that remark of Dr. William 
Adolphus Ward, the distinguished editor 
of the English ‘Men of Letters’ series at 
the commencement of his ‘Life of 
Cowper,’ an inveterate composer of 


hymns, that it was doubtful if any 
religious compositions could be classed 
as poetry. There seems to be a divinity, 
not to speak profanely, that makes it 
almost impossible to classify religious 
music as any single department of musi- 
cal expression. 

“To illustrate by practicalities: ‘Ein 
feste Burg,’ the great hymn of Martin 


pe” Cogitates Upon Church Music @ 





Luther, is not always liked by America) 
congregations because the air and the 
movement seem so slow and dolefu! 
This seems to be an actual test. It seem 
to be purely a matter of individua! 
environment and atmosphere. Call i: 
taste, if you like to. 


The Abuse of Bach 


“But to keep to my théme,” said he 
relighting his briar. “How little of 
genuine and general human _ interest 
there is in religious music, as expressed 
by its great instrument, the organ, in 
America today! Take any program of 
the Diapason Society and mark how 
little of genuine human interest figures 
in it! 

“Of course, you will notice Bach, but 
he seems to have become a mere fad. 
His presence in program music of this 
sort seems to be inevitable. As a matter 
of fact, there is not one person in ten 
thousand that understands Bach. His 
vogue has gone so far with our teachers 
and his working-out has grown so care- 
less that he has been practically des- 
troyed in his own temple. Most of them 
instruct their beginners that all that is 
necessary is to sit down to the organ, 
pull out all the stops and blaze away! 

“William F. Apthorp of Boston, one 
of our most competent music critics, 
once remarked that if every composer 
since Bach were eliminated it would be 
no great loss to musical composition, 
proof enough I think that Bach is not 
merely a big noise, like our jazz for 
instance. 

“Bach is simply,” he continued, shift- 
ing his pipe, “a great master. Even the 
Germans of today in their wonderful un- 
chained command of the resources of the 
instrument seem to have but a super- 
ficial idea of him. 

“T might add, were I so disposed,” he 
continued reflectively, “that this same 
resourcefulness of the orchestra, the 
sheer mechanics of music, has done more 
to destroy melody, which is the very 
foundation of the art, as dear old Johann 
Sebastian well knew, than much that 
the genius of the great Italian masters 
has contributed to it.” 

a A daring statement, but I agreed with 

im. 





ENTIRE TOWN HAILS 
McCORMACK RECITAL 


Only 800 of Population Is 
Absent When Tenor 
Appears 


Between Oct. 15 and the holidays John 
McCormack filled twenty-six concert 
dates, most of them being in the mid- 
western section. of the country. These 
bookings included two Boston concerts, 
two in Chicago and one each in New 
York and Philadelphia. There was also 
a concert in the new Civic Auditorium in 
Cleveland, at which Mr. McCormack 
sang before a capacity house of 10,000 
persons. Throughout the tour capacity 
houses were constantly in evidence. 

Possibly the most interesting concert 
of the tour was in Ripon, Wis., a town 
which has a population, according to the 
latest census, of 3800. There were 3000 
in the audience which filled the auditor- 
ium not only to its seating capacity, but 
occupied all the standing room as well. 
Mr. McCormack expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with this season, his 
first under the exclusive management of 
D. F. McSweeney. 

Holiday visitors at the Park Avenue 


home of Mr. and Mrs. McCormack no- 
ticed an interesting addition to the col- 
lection of priceless art treasures which 
Mr. McCormack has acquired in recent 
years. This new article is in the form 
of a silver plaque, and was a Christmas 


gift. The inscription reads, “To John 
McCormack, a memento of our first sea- 
son’s ‘exclusive’ association from his 
proud manager, countryman and friend, 
Dennis F. McSweeney, Christmas, 1925.” 

Mr. McCormack will give a _ benefit 
concert in Carnegie Hall, Jan. 3, for the 
Maternity Center Association. He terms 
this a compliment to Mrs. McCormack, 
because she has been a very active mem- 
ber of the governing board of the asso- 
ciation for several years. Others on the 
board include Mabel Choate, Mrs. Lit- 
tleton Fox and Mrs. Kenneth O’Brien. 

About the middle of January, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack will start on a tour to the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Orient. He will sing 
in Alabama, Tennessee, Texas and Ari- 
zona, and after spending from six to 
eight weeks on the Pacific Coast, will 
sail for a concert tour of the Orient on 
April 3. He will be away from the coun- 
try three months, returning by way of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. McSweeney is now booking Mr. 
McCormack for next season, and hopes 
to have completed prior to leaving for 
the West, his selection of dates for 1926- 
27 from the hundreds of requests he has 
received. 





Toscanini on the Way. 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor at La 
Seala, Milan, sailed from Europe Dec. 
26 on the Berengaria for his long antici- 
pated engagement with the New York 
Philharmonic. He will conduct his first 
program Jan. 14, on which will be Res- 
pighi’s “The Pines of Rome” and works 
of Weber, Wagner, Haydn and Sibelius. 
At least six novelties are promised dur- 
ing the course of his régime. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





COAST HEARERS HAIL 
TWO NATIVE WORKS 


Hanson and Powell Guests 
in Performances of 


Their Scores 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANcIsco, Dec. 26.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave American 
works in its fifth pair of concerts in 
the Curran Theater on Dec. 18 and 20, 
with Alfred Hertz and Howard Hanson, 





conducting, the latter as guest, with 
John Powell as soloist. The program 
was as follows: 
“MOPGic” ByYMPNGHY... os Joe sse> Hanson 
Rhapsody “Négre’ for piano and 
og SEOUL ER RETO TT ee Powell 
Prelude and ‘“Love-Death” from 
‘Tristan and Isolde”’......... Wagner 


The two novelties had never been 
heard here, and both were well liked. 
Mr. Hanson conducted his Symphony 
with energy and distinction. The work 
is a fine piece of writing. The first 
movement is one of great austerity, with 
a feeling of tremendous strife. The 
second, inscribed “To My Mother,” is at 
once peaceful and sad and is an Andante 
of exquisite beauty. ‘he third, con- 


taining a Swedish folk-tune, is vigorous 
and powerful, and tremendously effec- 
tive, as is the Finale, in which all of 
the themes re-appear, orchestrated with 
ever-increasing intensity until the cli- 
max is reached. 

Mr. Powell’s “Negro” Rhapsody, 
played by the composer at the piano, 
with Mr. Hertz in the conductor’s stand, 
was also a delightful and satisfying 
number. Mr. Powell was recalled many 
times, but the “no-encore” rule remained 
in effect. 

Mr. Hanson and Mr. Powell were also 
guest artists at Victor Lichtenstein’s 
lecture-recital on the morning of Dec. 18, 
the fifth in his series of talks relating 
to the Symphony programs. aah 

The pianist gave graphic descriptions 
of the incidents which were the sources 
for his themes in the “Negro” Rhap- 
sody—the call of the watermelon peddler, 
and the experience of seeing “three- 
hundred-pound Ann” (who was thirteen 
years old the day Richmond was evacu- 
ated) and her young friend Jeane—‘six 
feet tall and thin as a plank,” eyes 
almost closed, do a jogging dance to a 
guitar accompaniment of pronounced 
rhythmic beat supplied by a _ young 
colored gentleman garbed in a sky-blue 
suit, of latest collegiate design, bright 
red socks, and a brown derby set 
rakishly over one ear. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 











PIANOS 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


New York 











Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
——— back of this name vouch 


or extraordinary musical merit. 
Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action 








WEAVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph. | 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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